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As exemplified in two Acts of Parliament ; 
57 Geo. III. cap. 130, 
58 Geo. 111. cap. 48. 


It has been thought somewhat singu- 
lar that, while almost every contempo- 
rary Journal was occupied, more or less, 
and on different or contradictory grounds, 
on the subjeet of Savings’ Banks, the 
Literary Panorama should preserve 
a silence, not absolutely free from symp- 
toms of obstinacy, But, perhaps, the 
motives for this silence were rather 
those of doubt, than those of singula- 
rity ;—arising from general information ; 
but wishing to be guided by more spe- 
cific experience. 

For, it must appear evident to every 
reflecting mind, that good and evil are 
intimately combined in this imperfect 
world. Nothing could be more promis- 
ing, more benevolent, more laudable, 
in its aspect, than the Institution of 
“ Friendly Societies,” or of “* Benefit 
Clubs ;” but experience has shewn, that 
these have been too often the pests of 
manufacturing towns, the very scorpions’ 
rods, in the hands of the journeymen, 
held in perpetual vibration over the 
heads of their masters, What experi- 


“ence has once shewn, it requires but 
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little foresight to apprehend a second 
time: and whether the late insurgences 
in the North were not in some degree 
connected with the same principle, is 
thought to be a question not difficult of 
solution by the well informed who ieside 
in the neighbourhood, 

It has been the lot also of the elder 
members of the Panoramic board to 
witness the dissolution of more than one 
Institution which promised great bene- 
fits to its supporters; and which ap- 
peared to rest on the solid basis of strict 
calculation, and arithmetical inference. 
There was a time, when to have hesi- 
tated a doubt, would have been thought 
little short of scandalum magnatum : 
—The issue discovered a fatal defect in 
some part of the machinery; whether 
it were, that the younger members be- 
came old too soon; or that the seniors 
were too slow in their resert to ‘that 
bourne from whence no traveller re- 
turns.”’ 

There was also to be considered, the 
natural disposition of the human mind 
to place dependence on feeble or falla- 
cious support. It has been doubted, 
whether industry be natural to man ; it 
is notorious, that where labour is ren- 
dered unnecessary to subsistence, by the 
bounty of Nature, man avoids exertion, 
and spends bis days in inactivity, not to 
say, in inveterate sloth and idleness. 
Yet sloth and idleness are the bane of 
the human race; the sure companions, 
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and the unquestionable continuators of 
savage life. 

It was 2 merciful punishment inflicted 
on fallen man,—** in the sweat of thy 
brow shall thou eat bread :”’ Industry is 
the ready road to enjoyment: and fore- 
sight combined with industry, is, all 
the world over, the means of wealth. 
Even in the most favoured climates this 
is true; and in countries where the 
planting of a dozen cocoa nut trees, on 
the birth of a child, is sufficient for his 
future subsistence, or, where an addi- 
tion to the number of pepper vines 
promises sure support,—foresight must 
be called into exercise, no less than in- 
dustry must be roused to activity. 

Where land is the principal article of 
cultivation and property, the vegetable 
kingdom furnishes the means of ease 
and comfort; where land is mostly ap- 
propriated, the domestic animals take 
their turn, and the shepherd with his 
flock becomes an object of importance. 
- Equally is foresight applicable and use- 
ful: nor is it uncommon to allot to chil- 
dren a certain number of animals, the 
increase of which is to form their fu- 
ture portion. Even in our own country 
nothing is more frequent than the ap- 
propriation of sheep, or &c, to the sons 
of a farmer’s family; while the chicken 
and dacks, belong to the daughters, 
though privileged to visit the barn door, 
and to fatten on the offal corn, under 
favour. 

These are natural ideas; for man 
readily comprehends the labours of the 
field, or of the garden; or takes the 
care and oversight of animals: but, 
when manufactures are become the 
principal or only attention of a consi- 
derable portion of a population, what 
do they offer instead? The loom may 
be wrought to advantage by him who 
attends to it; but, he receives his re- 
muneration in the shape of pay, on the 
moment: the loom does not breed ;- it 
cannot be managed by a child, while yet 
a child: it yields no revenue of itself, 
though skill and labour may derive 
revenue from it; and in other cases of 
mechanics, if revenue could be derived 
from an admirable piece of workman- 
ship, say, a watch, for instance, the 
article has passed through so many 
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hands, that to divide the share of profit 
eqnitably, year after year, would puz- 
zle the best arithmetician in the world, 
By what means, then, shall those who 
receive pay be placed in ci:cumstances 
equally favourable, as regards future 
life, with those who plant, or those who 
breed? There is but one way: they 
must make their money productive, 
And this they may do, either by em- 
ploying it as the impulsive power of ad- 
ditional labour ; or by deriving from it 
an interest, by which they participate 
in the profits of those who thus em- 
ploy it. 

But the notion of interest is not that 
natural notion which the other means of 
increase are. It is an artificial idea en- 
grafted on the use of money; bat the 
use of money, is, at first sight, merely 
that of a convenient medium of pur- 
chase and sale; a medium convenient, 
because susceptible of being divided 
into minor parts, to meet the smallest 
value, or ef being accumulated into 
masses, till it forms the greatest sums. 
—Convenient, because in universal re- 
quest ; the sign and teken of wealth; 
but ip itself of no value: it affords nei- 
ther food nor raiment,—except, as maa- 
kind by convention, have agreed to ex- 
change food and raiment for it. 

The of profit made by int 
terest of money, is a new element added 
to the conceptions of humble life ; and, 
as such, may produce more extensive 
effects, when in full operation, than are 
at present anticipated, If the husband- 
man, or laborious agriculturist, should 
diminish his labour, in dependence on 
any other fund, the public will not fail 
to experience injury; but, if the hus- 
bandman feels his readiness and powers 
for labour exhilarated by the assistance 
of capital accumulated from his former 
savings ;—if labour be the principal 
agent, and capital the assistant, then 
the advantages in prospect are infinite. 


The man attached to land, should 
cultivate land; and from the possession 
of a cottage and a garden should aspire 
to a field and a cow ;—these are the ru- 
diments of a farm; whence follow im- 
portant services to the individual, com- 
bined with equal benetits to the public. 

Jt is not the principle of continued 
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or miserly hoarding, that should be in- 
culeated on the labourer; but that of 
security with a reasonable profit, uatil 
the time comes for employing this re- 
serve in the shape of property of a 
more valuable, because of a more ac- 
TIVE, description, The man who starves 
himself to encrease his pelf, is not the 
man to serve himself, his neighbour, or 
his country, effectually, 

But there is an important class of per- 
sons, who, it is understood, have exten- 
sively availed themselves of the advan- 
tages proposed by Banks for Savings: 
these, are Servants ; who, while in place, 
are maintained at the expence of their 
principals ; and, consequently, may lay 
by a portion of their wages, without feel- 
ing any deduction from their enjoy ments. 
The whole time of these belongs to 
those whom they serve: their whole la- 
bour also: unless, therefore, they can 
derive a profit from what they can save, 
they have no channel open for the ac- 
quisition of property, or for the aug- 
mentation of their property when ac- 
quired: to such, the establishment of 
any safe mode of improving their funds 
by the addition of interest is invaluable. 

The Manufacturing classes are still 
further involved in the inconveniences 
of artificial life: they have no prospect 
of acquiring property, except in the 
form of money; and this they receive 
so frequently, and in such divided por- 
tions, that each separate reception 
seems unworthy of notice: it contri- 
butes to immediate enjoyment, and im- 
mediate enjoyment usually absorbs the 
whole of it*, Yet, these classes know, 


* It is a curious fact, that in places where 
the labouring class have highest wages, the 
inhabitants are encumbered with the high- 
est poor-rates. The following extract ofa 
letter which I have received from an es- 
teemed friend, who has considerable estates 
at Coventry, shews the existence of the evil 
in that city in a striking point of view. It 
is believed that similar conduct prevails in 
most manufactaring districts. 

“In reply to your favour of yesterday, 
respecting the improvident conduct of the 
Women Ribbon Weavers at Coventry, I un- 
derstand for at least six months last year 
they were (when they liked to pay atten. 
tion to their work) in the habit of gaining 
ABOUT THREE POUNDS PER WEEK. Very 
few of them, I believe, worked more than 
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that capital is the life and soul of ma- 
nufactures; they know too, that the 
greatest capitals now engaged in busi- 
ness were once small; and they see the 
effect of aggregation every day of their 
lives, in the instances of their employers. 
These are the people, especially, who 
should exercise reflection, and derive 
advantage from whatever they can ho- 
nestly convert into capital. 

In reference to the effect and power 
of this principle, when steadily adhered 
to, an anecdote is related by Mr. Charles 
Taylor, in his ** Summary Account of 
the London Savings’ Bank,” that, we 
believe, is unquestionable: We our- 
selves have known instances almost 
equally striking. Who will favor the 
world with a genuine history of the Lord 
Mayors of London ? 

It may not be irrelevant to introduce in 
this place the following anecdote, A work- 
ing ship-carpenter, on bringing home his 
spouse, had this question proposed to him 
as the first salutation of his bride: “Tho- 
mas, how much dost thou earn a week ? 
twelve shillings, or fifteen ?”—* Mary, that 
does not concern thee—for I shall faith- 
fully bring thee home every farthing I get,— 


four days a weck, and the manufacturers 
were obliged to give them such work as 
they liked, or they could not doany. A 
respectable butcher informed me that he 
could not sell legs of mutton but at a very 
reduced price, as the weavers would not 
purchase any thing but ducks, geese, fowls, 
&c. which they dressed most evenings for 
supper. The drapers, &c. had not any 
thing sufficiently good in their shops, but 
were obliged to send to Lendon for the 
best silks, &c. to please the ladies, The 


Jirst or second week after trade becomes bad, - 


they in general pawn their fine dresses, and 
afterwards apply to the parish for relief; 
the poor-rates have, in some instances, bech 
double the rental of the houses.” 

What can more forcibly prove the ne- 
cessity of an active interference to remind 
working people of their duty! and if they 
persist in the unjust and depraved course 
of wasting their surplus when in the re- 
ceipt of abundance, and claiming support 
from the respectable inhabitants of their 
parish when out of employment, where 
would be the impropriety of granting them 
nothing more than a bare subsistence—of 
subjecting them to a strict continement—to 
hard labour—and a livery of disgrace.— 
Essay on Provident or Parish Banks, by 


B. Beaumont, Esq. London, 1816. p. 45. 
3D . 
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be it little, or be it much.” “ Yes, but it 
does concern me, Thomas, I really wish to 
know: for if thou dost get but twelve, I 
shall lay by one every week ; but if thou 
dost get fifteen, | shall lay by two shillings, 
or half-a-crown. His wages were ouly 
twelve shillings a week, but as it was up- 
wards of seventy vears ago, the value of 
money was very different from the present. 
He frequeutly said io after life, “ 1 should 
not have thought of saving if my wife had 
not begun.” ‘This principle carried into 
persevering practice was so eflectual, that 
the industrious accumulation of his property 
at length rendered him proprietor of ove 
of the first ship-building yards on the 
Thames, and he left at his decease no less 
a sum than thirty thousand pounds, the 
whole of which he always attributed to 
the first shilling which his wife saved for 
him. The trath of this anecdote is vouched 
for with confidence, as the individual was 
a collateral ancestor of the writer, and his 
lineal descendants are still carrying on 
busivess in high respeetability in the ship- 
ping line on the River Thames, p. 7. 

If this instance had ended in the pe- 
nurious habits of usury, most certainly 
we should not have referred to it: but it 
affords one evidence of a little converted 
into much, by activity and industry in- 
vigorated by slowly accumulated capital. 

To return—Mauufacturers, as such, 
are excluded from the increase arising 
from land ;—they can breed no cattle ;— 
they are not maintained by their prin- 
cipals, in addition to their wages: their 
wages are their only income: could they 
become a fund by accession, that acces- 
sion repeated a sufficient number of 
times, would form riches. That acces- 
sion is the very object and operation of 
Savings’ Banks. This is so clear, that 
to enlarge on it is perfectly superfluous, 
It has been the conviction of this class 
of persons, formerly : itis so still: hence 
the institution of Clubs;—of Benefit 
Societies ;—of Friendly Associations, in 
a thousand different forms. Few of these 
have been free from serious evils: they 
have led to tippling—to loss of time— 
to squabbles; and to parties ; and above 
all,—to COMBINATION. 

Now combination is the very ruin of 
Savings’ Banks It may not appear so 
at first sight; yet not only is it so in 
its nature, but the wisdom of Govern- 
ment has contrived to render it so, 
most obviously. At what amount shall 
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the loss by the laie turn out at Man- 
chester, &e. be calculated? The in- 
surgents boasted of numbering twenty 
thousand men. Could the loss of their 
labour be so little as ten shillings each 
man, weekly;—which is ten thousand 
pounds, This continued for ten weeks, 
is one hundred thousand pounds; for 
twenty weeks is two hundred thousand 
pounds; so that these people have de- 
prived themselves and their employers, 
their connections and the public, of at 
least half a million of money, by their 
secession from labour,— beside addi- 
tional expenses of police, &e, &c. 

And during this time, what could 
they contribute as Savings? What 
could they lay by? They were all the 
while spending their property :—they 
were diminishing their stock; not im- 
proving it, Itis most likely, that very 
few—very few indeed, had any deposits 
in Savings’ Banks; but, admitting that 
fact, they could do no otherwise than 
draw them out :—what more was neces- 
sary to ruin a Savings’ Bank ? 


An individual who possesses a piece 
of land, on which he has bestowed pains 
by cultivation, has a visible stake in the 
peace of his country: his property is 
fixed, because his labour is feed. : ama. 
nufacturer, whose only property is his 
skill, has no such stake: he considers 
his skill as acceptable every where, 
and under all circnmstances: he acts 
accordingly. He can quit his country, 
and carry his talent to another situation, 
to another kingdom, to a remote part of 
the globe, wherever he supposes it may 
be acceptable. We have lately seen 
this redaced to practice by the dissa- 
tisfied and the inconsiderate. 

But the man who has property ina 
Savings’ Bank, has a visible interest in 
preserving the public peace; his pro- 
perty is combined with that of others 
in the government Debenture, in which 
the trustees are directed to vest the 
money subscribed tu the Bank, Sap- 
pose a convulsion in the nation,—who 
will pay that Debenture? Suppose the 
famous Blanketeering expedition were 
to be repeated—to become successful— 
to overtarn the constitulion, with the 
public credit :—would any man’s accu- 
mulation in a Savings’ Bank be worth 
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a penny? Certainly not. The contiast 
is strikingly obvious; in a state of tran- 
quillity the principal is safe, and the 
interest accumulates: in a state of dis- 
turbance, both principal and interest are 
lost—lost for ever ! 

Now this cannot escape the notice of 
the most simple mind—the mind the 
least versed in public affairs; and in 
roportion as the general undertaking 
spreads itself, this conviction will spread 
with it. We, therefore, call the atten- 
tion of our readers to this among other 
principles in operation, by which the 
present day is distinguished, Undoubt- 
edly, the general disposition to bestow 
education on the poor, is one of the 
leading ‘* signs of the times;’’ it tends 
to raise the poor: while the practice 
adopted in some places, as the mode of 
remuuerating a poor man’s labour, are 
extremely degrading to the poor. To 
reduce a man’s payment to sixpence per 
day, and to place him as a fixed pen- 
sioner on the poors’ list, is to injure 
the public welfare no less than to violate 
the first maxims of private justice : it is 
a rninous policy. 

The poor are degraded, also, by the 
late Bill for forming Parish Vestries of 
the more respectable inhabitants ; and 
allowing votes in proportion to rates 
paid: but the poor are raised by the 
institution of Savings’ Banks; for here 
the trustees are dependent on the sense 
of the majority; and have no skreen 
from the closest scrutiny. This is a 
delicate part of the plan: and it is a 

int on which the considerate differ; 
Somme have thought, that the trustees 
shonld be persons considerably interested 
in the property of the Bank ; on the 
contrary, the Act of Parliament ex- 
pressly enacts, that no trustee shall de- 
rive any benefit from any deposit, nor 
shall have any allowance or advantage 
whatsoever. 

By this arrangement the trustees must 
be gentlemen of property, acting with- 
out prospect of remuneration, in any 
shape, except that of the good opinion 
of their vicinage ;—and, what can pre- 
vent the formation (or the propagation) 
of opinion among the humblest ranks of 
life? In short, these institutions will 
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of intercourse between all ranks; and 
it will be owing to something more than 
ordinary folly if that intercourse be not 
eventually qualified as no less friendly 
and confidential than benevolent. We 
anticipate the time when many a youth 
who now attends his father to the 
Savings’ Bank out of mere curiosity, 
will be complimented with succceding 
to his father’s title of “ the poor man’s 
friend,”’ equally as to his mansion and 
his estate, 

But why should these benefits be li- 
nited to the absolutely poor? Why re- 
stricted to a certainlow sum? Are there 
nut thousands who, placed in the deceut 
ranks of life, born, perhaps, to small 
properties, might with propriety desire a 
safe deposit, with some profit, for theirre- 
serve against rainy day! ? Thesame 
arguments as plead tor young women 
among the poor, plead equally, perhaps, 
still more forcibly, for young women of 
a degree superior; nor could any thing 
be more satisfactory to females in a 
widowed state, than the consolation of 
enjoying advantages derived from the 
Savings of their happier days. 


How many families reduced to strait- 
nesses by the consequences of failures 
not their own, might be glad to find a 
resource, properly their own, in a pre- 
vious deposit? Not now to allude to 
many other causes of unblameable dis- 
appointment in life,—or to the proverbial 
uncertainties of professional men, whose 
life is equally insecure with that of 
others, and whose income terminates 
with life. Nothing, however, prevents 
confidential association for this purpose. 
It will not, indeed, be secured by Act 
of Parliament, or protected by Govern- 
ment ;—We are aware, also, of objections 
which Government itself might raise : 
they might be obviated; but, this hint 
may disclose our conviction, that the 
application of the principle, as a general 
benefit, is not yet complete. 

That this principle of Savings’ Banks, 
when in full operation, may produce a 
favourable resistance to that increasing 
evil the Poors’ Rates, is hoped and ex- 
pected by all. Weexpect it too. But, 
there are innumerable persons not likely 
to encumber the parish, or to augment 


contribute essentially to the promotion 


the Poors’ inu.2, to whom consideration 
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is justly due. It is, however, much 
more our disposition to commend what 
has been done, aud done well, than to 
complain of omissions, which have not 
yet been thoroughly canvassed, and 


which await the test of experience. We 
now, therefore, direct our attention to 
the provisions made by public authority 
in favour of these benevolent institutions 
for the advantage of the poor. 


The great difficulty in England was 
the mode of obtaining a profit from these 
deposits ; in Scotland that difficulty was 
not felt, becanse the Banks in the North 
allow interest for money placed in their 
hands; and this interest was the pri- 
mary spring which imparted activity to 
the principle desired, Government has 
afforded a similar accommodation and 
security, generally ;—which has been 
well explained by Mr. Bowles,* of whose 
words we shall avail ourselves, 


The trustees of any Bank for Savings, the 
same being regularly enrolled with the 
clerk of the peace, may pay into the Bank 
of England any sum or sums of money, not 
being less than £50, to the account of the 
Commissioners for the reduction of the na- 
tional debt, when they become entitled to 
receive from those Commissioners Deben- 
tures to the like amount, free from stamp 
duties, and carrying interest at the rate of 
three-pence per centum per diem, which is 
£4 11s. 3d. per centum per annum; and 
the said Trustees, or any two or more of 
them, may, at any time, demand payment 
of the principal sum, specified in any such 
debenture or debentures, together with all 
the interest due thereon ; when they may, 
at their option, receive either the principal 
and interest due, in money—or the interest 
only in money and a new debenture for the 
principal—or a new debenture both for 
principal and interest, 


it is expressly provided that these De- 
bentures shal! not be transferrable, or as- 
signable, but that they shall continue to be 
the actual property of the Institution, on 
the account of which they are originally 
issued, until they shall be actually paid off. 
They are hereby not only guarded against 
the effects of speculation, and preserved 
from those fluctuations in point of value to 
which all marketable commodities are lia- 
ble, but they also obtain security against 
every kind of risk. Exchequer-Bills and 
* Reasons for the establishment of Banks 
for Savings, by John Bowles, Esq. 1817, 
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India-Bonds, if stolen or lost, may be sold 
by the fraudulent or casual possessor. But 
these Debentures are not marketable com- 
modities. They are of no value except in 
the hands of the Trustees of the Institution 
to which they belong. Payment can be 
obtained upon them only by two or more 
of those Trustees : and, in cases of loss, the 
Legislature has provided that, upon good 
security being given, it shall be lawful for 
the Commissioners for the reduction of the 
National Debt to grant Duplicate Deben- 
tures, under the same regulations as are re- 
quired for the issue of the original Deben- 
ture. Great convenience, also, as well as 
security, attends the prescribed mode of 
obtaining payment upon these Debentures. 
Stock in the funds, vested in Trustees, can 
be sold only by the joint act of all the 
Trustees, in whose name it is invested ; but 
any two or more of the Trustees of a Provi- 
dent Iustitution may obtain payment of a 
Debenture ; aud, of course, no delay, in 
obtaining such payment, is occasioned by 
the absence or death of the Trustees by 
whom it is purchased. Further, the rate 
of interest allowed upon these Debentures 
being fixed and invariable, the conductors 
of Saving’ Banks, after calculating what 
portion of that interest will suflice for the 
expenses of the Institution, may safely pro- 
mise the remainder to the depositors. And 
thus an effectual plan has been devised by 
the wisdom of the Legislature to enable 
the conductors of Savings’ Banks, to return, 
at all times, the exact sums lodged in those 
Banks, and to allow the depositors a fixed 
rate of interest. 


Of this interest of £4: 11: 3 per cent. 
per aun. the conductors of most Institutions 
engage to allow to the Depositors 4 per 
cent.—reserving the odd lls. Sd. for ex- 
penses. In some Institutions the plan is 
to allow five sixths of the £4: 11: 3 re- 
serving the other sixth for expenses; in 
which case the interest allowed is at the 
rate of £3: 16 per cent. 

This interest being more than could 
be obtained in the Public Funds, proved 
a temptation, it is said, to certain spe- 
culators, who, by placing money in se- 
veral banks, continued to turn to their 
profit, what was intended to serve the 
purpose of benevolence: while, by using 
a number, or a cypher, they concealed 
their real character. This has been 
provided against in the later statute; 
and since that time the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has reduced his bills 
from three-pence per day, to two-pence 
halfpenny, and to two-pence. 
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The non-exaction of the stamp duty 
is, certainly, a bonus conferred on these 
Institutions; and it is more; for it 
marks the opinion of Government itself, 
on the weight of these duties; and that 
there are cases in which they ought not 
to be levied. 


The other advantages attached, may 
be stated in a few words: ; 


First :—In the case of deposits of money 
from, or for the benefit of, persons under 
the age of twenty-one years, the receipt of 
such persons, notwithstanding their legal 
disability, shall be a sufficient discharge to 
the conductors of the lustitution. 


Secondly :—Friendly Societies, legally 
established, are allowed to subscribe the 
whole or any part of their funds, be the 
amount what it may, into the funds of these 
Institutions, 


Thirdly :—Trustees may be required to 
give security, by eutering into bonds to 
the Clerk of the Peace, on which bonds 
ang person authorised by the rules and re- 
gulations may sue in the name of the Clerk 
of the Peace, for the use of the Institution, 


Fourthly:—No Trustees or Managers 
may place money paid by or belonging to 
any Depositor, in the hands of any banker, 
or upon any personal security. 


Fifthly :—A\ persons having effects of 
any Provident Institution must, whenever 
required, deliver in their accounts, and pay 
over their balances; and, in case of their 
neglect or refusal so to do, the Trustee or 
Trustees may exhibit a petition to the Jus- 
tices of the Peace, at their General Quarter 
Sessions. who shall proceed thereupon in a 
summary way, and make such order as they 
shall thiuk fit; which order shall be final 
and conclusive. 

Sixthly :— All powers of attorney for the 
transfer of any share in the public stocks, 
are exempted from the stamp duty. 


Seventhly :—Where the Rules of any 
Provident Institution provide for the re- 
ference of differeuces to arbitration, the 
award made upon such arbitration shall 
be final. 


Having dropped a hint which refers 
to a practice that had been detected in, 
and near London; but, is not likely to 
be resorted to in the country, where in- 
stitutions of this kind are distant from 
each other, we subjoin those para- 
graphs of the Acts of Parliament which 


are intended to guard against this abuse 
of Public Benevoleace, They shew the 
difficulty of constructing laws, in the 
first instance. The diflerence of their 
expression will easily lead the reader to 
understand the different construction in- 
tended by the Legislature. 


And whereas it is expedient to provide 
against an improper investment of monies 
under the provisions of this Act, be it there- 
fore further enacted, that the privilege 
aforesaid of paying money into the Bank of 
England, and of receiving debentures for 
the same, shall be restricted to such Insti- 
tutions only which shall by one or more 
of their rules provide that the sums paid by 
one person in any one year, and applied to 
the purchase of the aforesaid debentures, 
shall not exceed the sum of one hundred 
pounds in the first year, aud fifty pounds 
in every year afterwards, in the whole from 
each depositor, except in the cases where 
friendly societies shall beeome depositors ; 
and it shall be Jawful for the Commissioners 
of the reduction of the national debt, pre- 
vious to the payme * of any sum or sums 
into the Bank of England iv pursuance of 
this Act, to require the production of such 
rule or rales +o limiting the sums to be de- 
posited to the amount above mentioned, 
certified under the hands of two of the 
trustees or mavagersofeach such Lustitution 


respectively, and any other proof they may 


think it necessary to require. 57 Geo. IIL.” 


And whereas it is expedient more strictly 
to provide against any improper investment 
of monies under the provisions of the said 
recited Act and this Act; be it therefore 
enacted, that the privilege of paying money 
into the Bank of England, and of receiving 
debentures for the same, shall, from an 
after the first day of October, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighteen, be restricted 
to such Institutious only which shall, by 
one or more of their rules, provide that the 
sums paid by any person who shall pay or 
subscribe any sum by ticket or number or 
otherwise, without disclosing his or her name 
to the trustees of such Institution, shall not 
exceed the sum of ten ponnds in any one year ; 
and it shall be lawful forthe Commissioners 
for the reduction of the national debt. pre- 
vious to the payment of any sum or sums 
into the Bank of England, in pursuance of 
this Act, to require the production of such 
rule or rules so limiting the said sum or 
sums to be so deposited, certified under 
the hands of two of the trustees or mana- 
gers of each such Institution respectively, 
and any other proof which they may think 
necessary to require. 58 Geo, All. 
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A Concise Description of the Endowed 
Grammar Schools in England and Wales, 
oruamented with engravings. By Ni- 
cholas Carlisle, F.RS. F. & Sec. A.S. 
M.R. LA. &c. &c. 8v9. 2 vols. £2. 16s, 
4to. 2 vols. £4. 4s. Baldwiv, Cradock, 
and Joy, London, 1818. 


Tuts work is a valuable acquisition 
to British literature ; for although much 
important information concerning cha- 
ritable endowments is contained in the 
various county histories, yet, as these 
are both costly and voluminous, and are 
in many instances of extreme rarity, 
few persons, comparatively, have either 
the means or the opportunity of con- 
sulting them. How necessary such a 
knowledge is, we scarcely need remark, 
after the flagraut instances of misma- 
nagement uf some charitable foundations 
which were brought before the commit- 
tee of the House of Commons in the course 
of the last parliament. Mr.C. is already 
most advan!ugeously known to the pub- 
lic, as the author of Topographical Dic- 
tionaries of England and Wales, of 
Scotland, and of Ireland; in which, he 
has brought together a valuable mass of 
local and statistical information. The 
same spirit of research, and the same 
industry in collecting facts, which cha- 
racterize those works, are to be found 
in the volumes now under consideration, 
Theycontiin accounts of fourhundred und 
seventy-five endowed schools, drawn up 
from the best and most authentic printed 
sources, but especially from manuscript 
information, communicated by the mas- 
ters or trustees of numerous schools, 
Of the labour attending such a work, 
our readers will be able to form some 
idea when we state, that upwards of 
one thousand four hundred letters were 
sent and received by Mr. Carlisle on the 
subject of his work, 

he Concise Descriptions” of the 
several schouls are disposed alphabeti- 
cally in the order of the counties; and 
specify the date of their foundation, 
the names of the founders, amount and 
value of the original endowment, as well 
as of the endowments made by subse- 
quent benefactors, whether they are pe- 
cuniary, or in land, and if so, where 
such lands are situated. Extracts (in 


some cases the whole) of the statutes 
and ordinances are given. The persons 
who are entitled to the benefit of the 
schools are distinctly specified ; together 
with the terms on which they are admis- 
sible; the period of time they are al- 
lowed to continue at school; the routine 
of education prescribed; the number of 
university scholarships ; exhibitions, ec- 
clesiastical preferments, &e. belonging 
to each school; the names, salaries, and 
other emoluments of the several masters, 
and lists of eminent men who have been 
educated there. 

As a specimen of Mr, Carlisle’s work 
will enable our readers to form a toler- 
ably accurate idea of its merit, as 
well as of his laborious research 
we shall not detain them with any 
further observations on its execution, 
but submit to their notice some extracts 
from his account of Christ’s Hospital. 
We select this in preference to any other, 
as we can personally attest the correct- 
ness of his statements, 


The Hospitals of Christ, Bridewell, and 
Saint Thomas the Apostle were founded by 
thesame charter of King Edward the Sixth, 
dated the 26th of Juve, in the seventh year 
of his reign, 1553,— 

Which recites, that whereas his Majesty, 
“ pitying the miserable estate of the poor, 
fatherless, decrepit, aged, sick, infirm, and 
impotent persous languishing under various 
kinds of diseases,—and also thoroughly 
considering the honest, pious endeavours 
of his most humble and obedieut subjects, 
the Mayor and commonalty aud citizens of 
Loncon, who by all ways and methods 
drigently study for the good provision of 
the poor and of every sort of them, and 
that by such reason and care neither chil- 
drew yet being in their infancy shall lack 
good education and instruction, vor when 
they shall obtain riper years shall be desti- 
tute of honest callings and occupations, 
whereby they may honestly exercise them- 
selves in some good faculty and science for 
the advantage aud utility of the common- 
wealth,—uor that the sick or diseased, 
when they shall be recovered and restored 
to health, may remain idle aud lazy vaga- 
bonds of the state, but that they in like 
manner may be placed and compelled to 
labour, and honest and wholesome employ- 
ments 

The King, therefore, “ desiring not only 
the progress, amplification, and increase 

of so honest and noble a work, but also 
condescending in his name and by his au- 
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thority to take upon himself the patronage 
of this most excellent and most holy foua- 
dation,” then lately established, grauted to 
the mayor and commonalty and citizens of 
London numerous possessions within the 
city of London and the counties of Middle- 
sex, Essex, Hertford, Buckingham, Cam- 
bridge, Kent, Derby, and York,—to be 
ho!den of him, his heirs, and successors, as 
of his manor of Greenwich in Keut, in free 
sovcage, by fealty only and uot in chief, 
for all services and demands whatsoever:— 

And they were further empowered to 
have aud receive any other revenues to the 
yearly value of 4000 marks:— 

And that his Majesty's intentions might 
take better effect, and that the lands and 
revenues appointed for the support of the 
hospitals might be the better governed, 
and for the continuance of the same, he 
ordained that the hospitals, when they 
should be sofonnded and established, should 
be called “ The Hospitals of Edward the 
Sixth, King of England, of Christ, Bride- 
well, and. Saint Thomas the Apostle,”"— 
And that the mayor and commonalty and 
citizens of Loudon, and their successors 
should be called ** Governors” of the same, 
—that they should be a bedy corporate 
aud politic, with perpetual successiou,— 
should have a common seal,—might plead 
and be impleaded,—and should make, “ as 
often as to them it should seem expedient, 
or necessity shall so require,” fit, whole- 
some, and honest ordinances, for the right 
government of the whole. 

The Hospital of Christ which is estab- 
lished on the site of the Monastery of the 
Grey Friars, is said to have originated in 
the piety of the young monarch, who 
was particularly influenced by a sermon 
preached before bim by the learned, pious, 
and benevolent Bishop Ridley, whose mild 
virtues could uot preserve him from the 
persecuting and cruel bigotry of the suc- 
ceeding reign. 

It was not, however, until five years 
years after the King’s grant, that the house 
of the Grey Friars was fitted up for the 
reception of the children, when it was de- 
nominated “ Christ's Hospital.” About 
400 orphans were then admitted, and 
clothed in russet, which was soon after- 
wards changed for the dress, which they 
how wear, viz. a blue coat or tunic, reach- 
ing to the feet, with yellow stockings, and 
a round bonnet or cap. 

The precise endowment of the institu- 
tion by the royal founder is vot kuown. 
It is certain that part of the premises which 


*» it_pow occupies, commonly called “ Grey 


Friars,” and the cloisters, with a part of 


the building, were given by King Edward, 


The institution has little or no incote 
under the charter. Mr. Carlisle appre 
hends, that the estates were first given 
to the city of Londou, and afterwards 
apportioned to the royal hospitals as 
they thought fit. All its other estates 
can be traced, from legacies and dona- 
tions at different periods ; and the pres 
sent annual amount of the whole is be 
tween forty-three and forty-four thou- 
sand pounds, 


When the foundation began to increase 
in it’s several departments, and it's utility 
became more geuerally apparent, the plan 
of extending its advantages was naturally 
considered. And, accordingly, in the year 
1683, the governors erected a handsome 
building in the town of Hertford, for both 
boys and girls at a very early age, where 
they are nursed and instructed until they 
are rendered capable of receiving the more 
advanced tuition of the foundation in Lon- 
don, to which they are transferred at the 
age of twelve years. 

The seminary at Hertford, when full, 
contains 416, of whom about 200 are 
taught the classics. Dr. Bell's system is 
pursued there with the younger boys The 
accommodation, in the two establishments 
in London, and at Hertford, is for 1156, 
including 80 girls. But the charter ex- 
presses vo limitation as to the number. 

The greater part of this hospital was in- 
volved in the destructive fire of London, in 
1666. But, by the active zeal and libera- 
lity of the corporation and their fellow ci- 
tizens, aided by donations, loans, and the 
operation of it’s revenues, it soon assumed 
its present appearance, under the able di- 
rection of Sir Christopher Wren.* 

The governors of the hospital are, the 
mayor and commonalty and citizens of the 
city of London, as represented by the 
Lord Mayor, aldermen, and twelve of the 
common council meu, who are chosen by 
the rest of the common council out of their 
own body, according to an act of parlia- 
ment obtained in 1782, to settle the disputes 


* The whole of the buildings, both in Lon- 
don and at Hertford, beiug, from their anti- 
quity, in a state of decay, and the funds of 
the charity not heing adequate to their restora- 
tion upon « suitable uniformity and conve- 
nience, it was resolved at a general court of 
the governors, on the 28th of January, 1803, 
tu open a subscription for that purpose ; when 
the corporation of Loodys munificently gave 
10001., and the example was followed in due 
proportion, by several of the city companies 
and a respectable list of the opulent governors, 
which seems to promise the means of executing 


this necessary and noble design, 
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between the city of London and the hos- 
pital. Besides the corporation, noblemen 
and gentlemen of all ranks are governors, 
who become benefactors to a certain 
amouut; some years ago £100. or £200. 
procured this honour, but now £4001. are 
generally required. Of benefaction go- 
vernors, within the last ten years, there 
have been 105, who have given £39,330. 
Twenty governors are to be named at the 
end of every two years, by the governors 
in rotation,—if there are twenty governors 
made from benefactions, there are no no- 
Minations, except in the case of a new al- 
derman being made in the two years. The 
Lord Mayor, each alderman, aud each of 
the twelve common council who are chosen 
by the rest of the body, have all the privi- 
of individual govervors,—and the 
aldermen have exclusive rights,—viz. every 
alderman, at the first biennial nomination 
after he comes into his office of alderman, 
is allowed to name a governor, which go- 
vernor is fo be a benefactor of £200. 
although the number should be full of 
twenty, nominated by the other governors 
or benefactions. The number of benefac- 
tion governors is not limited,—but every 
governor, nominated in what way soever, 
must become a benefactor to the amount 
of 200). 

The common council have no exclusive 


privileges. The act settles that they are 
to act in common with all the other go- 


vernors, have the same privileges aud 
powers, and no raha if they quit 
the common council, they are no longer 
governors. The same is to be observed 
with regard tuthe aldermen, Some alder- 
men, on becoming governors, become 
benefactors also. 

A president is at the head of the cha- 
rity, who is elected by the body of the 
governors ; and noinstance has been known 
of its being other than an alderman of 
London. He is elected for life, or as long 
as he continues an alderman,—for in ceas- 
ing to be an alderman he ceases to be a 
governor, and of course to be a president, 
unless he happens to be a governor by be- 
nefaction or otherwise, before he was an 
alderman. The present president is, Sir 
William Curtis, Bart. 


The governors present to the charity in 
the following manner,— 

The Lord Mayor presents two, one being 
extra, as Lord Mayor,—The President, as 
President, two, aod one as Alderman,— 
The other twenty-four Aldermen present 
each one annually, provided any Children 
are admitted, —If the Lord Mayor should 
be President, he would have two presenta- 
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tions as Lord Mayor, and two as Presi. 
dent,— 

The Treasurer, who is also a Governor, 
is complimented with two presentations, 
and one in his turn as Governor,—The Or. 
dinary Goverpors fill up the remaining 
number in rotation, beginning each year 
where the last Presentation ceased, The 
present Treasurer is, James Palmer Esq. 


The following are the Regulations for 
the Admission of Children, specially re- 
vised and settled at a Court, holden on the 
28th of April, 1809,— 

1, That every Governor may present the 
Child of a Parent not free of the City of Lon- 
don, ora Clergyman of the Church of Eug- 
land, either on his first, second, or third Pree 
sentation, as he shall think proper, and sv on, 
one every three Presentations. 

2. That nv Children be admitied, but such 
as shall be between the age of seven and ten 
years ; which is to be proved by such certifi- 
cates, affidavits and Vouchers, as are now or 
shall be hereafter required by the order of the 
General Court. 

3. That a child, whose parent or parents 
has or have ¢wo other children under fourteen 
years of age to maintain, may be admitted by 
a presentation, although such child has one 
brother ov sister, and no more, already on 
the charge of this Hospital. 

4. That no child shall be admitted, who is a 
foundling, or maintained at the parish charge. 

5. That no children of livery servants, ex- 
cept Freemen ef the City of London, or chil- 
dren who have any adequate means of being 
educated or MAINTAINED, or who are lame, 
crooked or deformed, so as not to be able to 
take care of themselves, or have any infec- 
tious distemper, as leprosy, scald-head, itch, 
scab, evil, or rupture, or distemper which 
shall be judged incurable, shal! be taken iuto 
this Hospital, on any account or by any Pre- 
sentation whatever ;—And, if any such shall 
happen to be admitted, and afterwards found 
disqualified in some or one of these instances, 
they shall be immediately sent home to their 
parents, or to the parishes from whence they 
came. 

6 That none be admitted without a due 
certificate from the minister, church-warden, 
and three of the principal inhabitants of the 
parish from whence such children cume, cer- 
tifying the age of the said children, and that 
they have no adequate means of being edu- 
cated and maintained; the said minister, 
church-wardens, and inhabitants engaging to 
discharge the Hospital of them before or after 
the age of fifteen years, if the Governors shall 
so require.—If the father is minister of the 
parish, the certificate to be signed by the offi- 
ciating minister of a neighbouring parish. 

7. To prevent children being admitted con- 
trary to the above rules, they shall be presented 
to a General Court, who will examine into the 
truth of the certificates, vouchers and testi- 
monials required, touching their age, birth, 
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orphanage, or other qualifications, or refer the 
same to the Committee of Almoners, strictly 
toexamine whether the allegations contained 
in each seperate petition and presentation are 
true, and conformable to the right of the pre- 
sentee and the above regulations,—And all 
such as shall be found otherwise, shall be re- 
jected. 

These regulations are rigidly adhered to. 

The Hospital Committee meet the second 
Wednesday in every mouth, except Au- 
gust, for the admission of children, and 
oftener if required, There are five ap- 
pointed Courts, and as many others as the 
business requires,—fifteeu Governors con- 
stitute a quorum, 

One hundred and thirty boys, in each 
of the years 1815 and 1816, were voted 
for admission on the presentations of Go- 
vernors,—besides six girls, who were ad- 
mitted by lots being drawn for them,—in- 
dependent of presentations from gifts, by 
which the hospital is obliged, out of estates 
given for that purpose, to receive many 
children,—of this description are four every 
year from Guy’s Hospital,—the others are 
chiefly from parishes and companies, entitled 
to present by virtue of old wiiis or other do 
nations, to the amount of ninety children, 
—the vacancies in which number are sup- 
plied as they arise, without waiting for the 
annda! period. When a boy of this de- 
scription is discharged or dies, notice is 
given, and his place is filled up. The 
wills are various,—many leave it to the 
Governors to present in the usual way,— 
some particular benefactors state, that they 
shall be of particular ages,—but there are 
very many exceptions to the geveral regu- 
Jations of the house,—whatever Jimitations 
are put in the will of the benefactor, the 
Hospital strictly comply with in the selec- 
tion of that object. = 

About 170 or 180 boys, including all 
the ways of dismissal, are annually dis- 

They are taught to the utmost extent 
that boys are taught in any other great 
school,—reading, spelling, writing, arith- 
metic, all classical learning, and Hebrew, 
—part in mathematics, and part in draw- 
ing. 

y ee to a recent regulation of the 
Governors, the whole of the boys proceed 
as far in the classics, as their talent or age 
will allow them. They all leave the Hos- 
pital at fifteen, except those who go to the 
University, or go to sea. About eight or 
ten boys, in general, go through a classi- 
cal course completely, to fill up the uni- 
versity exhibitions as they become vacant. 

The school hours, from the first of March 
tothe last day of October, commence at 
seven and continue until eight,—then they 
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have an hour's play,—from nine to twelve 
—then they have two hours for their din- 
ner,—and from two to five. In the Win- 
ter, from the first of November to the last 
day of February, they begin at eight or 
nine,—then they have their hour’s play,— 
and from ten to twelve, in the afternoon, 
from two to four, excepting the whole of 
Saturday afternoons and Thursdays after 
three, throughout the year. They havea 
month's vacation in August,—a fortnight at 
Christmas,—and eleven days at Easter,— 
with the Bank and City Holidays. 

A library has been established within 
the Hospital, for the use of the children ; 
and no book is permitted to be used by 
them until it has been inspected and ap- 
proved by the Head Master. 

There are seven exhibitions at Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, of £70 per annum each 
for four years, and £50 for the last three 
years. There is one exhibition also every 
seventh year to Oxford, of £80 per annum, 
which is not confined to any particular 
college. The scholars chosen for exhibi- 
tion, are selected by the Head master, ac- 
cording to their talent and behaviour. 

In case, at any time, a scholar fit for 
the University should not be found in the 
school at Blackheath, an exhibitioner shall 
be chosen out of Christ's Hospital accord- 
ing to the wil! of Mr. Colfe. 

On St. Matthew's day, the 21st of Sep- 
tember, annually, the Lord Mayor appears 
in State in the Great Hall,* attended by . 
the President, Aldermen, Sheriffs, ‘Trea- 
surer, and Governors, with the Company 
invited upon the occasion, when English 
and Latin Orations are delivered by the 
two senior Grammar Scholars, called 
‘* Grecians,” the senior of whom is then 
elected to the University:+ And at this 
time a glove is handed among the audience, 
to receive the Donations which the Scene 
may have inspired, to assist in affording the 
necessary accommodations to the Student 
on his entrance into Collegiate life. 

At a Court holden on the 28th of April, 
1809, the following rewards, aud other Al- 
lowances, for the Scholars were esta- 
blished :— 

A time-piece, value £12, is given to every 
Scholar, when placed out to Sea Service 
from the Royal Mathematical Foundation, 
on producing to the Treasurer a Testimonial 
from his Master and the Steward of his 


* The Great Hall is a magnificent room, 130 
feet long, 34 feet wide, and 44 feet high,—which 
was built after the fire of London, at the sole 
charge of Sir John Frederick, Knight and Al- 
derman, and cost £5000. 


+ The Junior then becomes Senior, and goes 
off the next year. 
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belaviour. And the apparel, &c., 
supplied to these boys, are to consist of 
such articles as will be of real utility to 


them whev on board ship. 


The Medals for Writing and Arithmetic 
are not given to avy boy who is not a 
Marker,{ or who at least is not in the first 


Readiug Class. 


The four Grecians who ‘visit, alter- 
nately, each of them Three Wards, every 
Sunday, between dinner and the afternoon 
Church Service, to see that the Markers 


are properly employed, are paid 20s. quar- 


terly. 


Suffoik. 


In London, there are four classical mas- 
ters, two writing masters, and two ushers; 
a mathematical, drawing, and singing mas- 
ter. At Hertford, there are a classical mas- 
ter, writing master, two ushers, and two 


mistresses to the Girls’ school. 


There isa Matron, and a Steward, at 
each place,—six beadles in London, and 
two at Hertford,—thirteen nurses in Lun- 
don, and nine at Hertford,—and a cook at 
each place. <A physician and surgeon are 
attached to the establishment; a resident 
apothecary in London, and an apothecary 


at Hertford, who is not resident. 


which, there are four clerks, a surveyor and 
architect, a land surveyor, and solicitor. 
The goveruors aiso elect and pay three 


The governors enjoy the patronage of 
several livings in the counties of Kent, 
Essex, Surry, Wilts, Salop, Leicester, and 
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it would be inconvenient to attend the Lec- 
ture.t He has a house, the rent and taxes 
of which are paid, but neither coals, can- 
dies, nor any further perquisite. 

The salary of the Second Master is £205., 
and that of the Third Master, £180. The 
salary of the master at Hertford is £205. 
All the officers have houses, the rent and 
taxes of which are paid. But they have 
no perquisites, except medical attendance 
and medicines, and one or two of the Bea- 
dies have a chaldron of coals, 

The treasurer has no salary, but he has a 
house, free of taxes, and medical attend- 
ance if he wants it, together with the use 
of the balances which happen to be in his 
hand. 

The only officer in the country is a 
steward in Lincolnshire, at a salary of £70, 
The Nurses are paid weekly,—the mas- 
ters and officers, and provision bills, quar. 
terly, and the workmen and tradesmen’s 
bills, half-yearly. The cash-book is ba- 
lanced every week, signed by the treasurer, 
and laid before the committee every time 
they meet. The general account of receipts 
and payments is made up at the end of 
every year, and reported to the Court in 
March. 

The annual amount of the whole Salaries 
is £5244 in London, which includes the 
wages to all the servants;—and £1746. for 
the Hertford establishment,—being in the 
whole £6990: but there were pensions to 
retired officers and widows, in 1816, to the 
amount of £1054, which is included in 


Street keepers, who act under the orders of 
that sum. 


the Lord Mayor, as constables, to clear the 


streets, and keep the peace. 


The expenses for provisions, apparel, 
medicine, nurses wages, and stationary, for 


The present head master is, A. W. Trol- 
the year 1815, came to £21. 8s. 3d. per child, 


lope, D.D., whose salary is £240. 16s. 8d, 


being in the whole £22,547,—and which 


A Suuday Evening Lecture was established | ! ) ' C 

by the governors in 1804, for the more ef- includes every thing relating to the chil- 

fectual instruction of the children in the crane except the salaries of the masters and 
cers. 


fundamental points of the Christian Reli- 


The whole gross income of the charity, 


ion, which is delivered by the 
in 1815, was £43,386.,—and the expenses 


rammar Master in the Great Hall, during 


for that year were £40,420. 


eight months of the year, for which he has 
50 guiveas,—it is only eight months in the Hence, in this Noble Establishment,— 
year, because the children for three mouths | Pre-eminent in a country superior to all 
have Public Suppers* and Prayers, when others in the variety and splendour of its 

charities, the children are taught, lodged, 


t A Marker is one of the boys, who is quali- 


and clothed, without a shilling expense to 


fied to superintend the reading of a certain por- | g),¢; 
tion of the otherson Sundays, and to hear them utd th — 
— 


the Catechism,—and is distinguished by wearin 
a Silver Medal of the Founder at his breast. 

he conducts himself well, he receives a new 
silver Medal, when he quits the School, 


with such as are bound out to trade, an 
Apprentice Fee is paid! 
It may reasonably be supposed that 


f 


* This evening eal which is displayed every many men of distinguished learning 


Sunday at six o'clock, from the first Sunday in 


March to the last Sunday in May, and to which 
strangers are admitted by tickets obtained from t+ The other month when the Lecture is dis- 
centinued, is the vacation in August, which 


the governors, forms a spectacle interesting be- 
yond common expression to the eye of virtue 
friends, who live at a distance from Londen, 


and benevolence. 


the Children are allowed to spend with their 
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and eminent talents have been indebted 
for their education to this royal and 
noble foundation, Mr. Carlisle has spe- 
cified only two illustrious scholars of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the eminently learned divines and critics, 
Joshua Barnes and Jeremiah Markland. 
We are rather surprized that he did not 
add to his list the present Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, Dr. Middleton, the author of an 
admirable treatise on the Greek article, 
who was contemporary at this school 
with the present head master, Dr. Trol- 
lope. If our limits would permit, we 
could mention several others less conspi- 
cuous indeed in point of rank, but who 
are ornaments to their country by the 
usefulness of their literary productions, 
all of whom received their classical in- 
struction in Christ’s Hospital, under the 
late Reverend and learned James Boyer. 
We notice this omission, not to detract 
from the merit of Mr. Carlisle’s truly 
valuable labours, but with the sincere 
hope of rendering a future edition more 
correct. Our personal knowledge of 
the public schools, which are the glory of 
England, is chiefly confined to those of the 
metropolis ; but from the great care and 
accuracy with which Mr, C.’s account of 
them has been compiled, we have no doubt 
that the others are equally authentic and 
correct, The work is printed with singular 
beauty and accuracy, and is ornamented 
with sixty-eight fac-similes of seals, ele- 
gantly engraved, and copied from im- 
pressions that were hnished expressly 
for the purpose. Considering the mag- 
nitude of the volumes (which contain 
nearly one thousand nine hundred 
pages), they are by no means dear: 
and this circumstance, added to their 
intrinsic value, will (we trust) recom- 
mend them to a place in every well se- 
lected library, as a work of authentic 
and permanent reference. 
View of the State of Europe during 
the Middle Ages. By Henry Hallam, 
Esq. 4to. 2 vols. £8, 3s. Murray, Lon- 
don, 1818, 
[Concluded from p. 912 of this volume.]} 
THE second volume of this elaborate 
work, commences with a view of the 
progress of Ecclesiastical Power during 
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the Middle Ages, a subject possessing 
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no common interest, and of which a 
concise, yet, impartial delineation has 
long been desirable. The various sources, 
whence the Clergy attained their ex- 
orbitant wealth, are briefly pointed out, 
together with the different steps by 
which the church of Rome acquired her 
exorbitant power. Some curious in- 
stances of papal arrogance are here 
recorded ; but the epoch, when the spi- 
rit of papal usurpation was most strik- 
ingly displayed, was the Pontificate of 
Innocent III, Ia each of the three 
leading objects which Rome has pur- 
sued,—independent sovereignty, supre- 
macy over the Christian Church, and 
controul over the princes of the earth, 
—it was the fortune of this Pontiff to 
conquer, He realized that fond hope 
of so many of his predecessors, a do- 
minion over Rome and the central parts 
of Italy. During his Pontificate, Con- 
stantinople was taken by the Latins ; 
and, however he might seem to regret 
a division of the crusaders which im- 
peded the recovery of the Holy Land, 
he exulted in the obedience of the New 
Patriarch, and the reunion of the Greek 
Church, The overbearing maxims of 
Pope Gregory VII. were now matured 
by more than a hundred years ; and the 
right of trampling upon the necks of 
kings, had been received at least among 
churchmen, as an inherent attribute of 
the Papacy. 

“ As the sun and the moon are placed in 
the firmament,” (such is the language of 
Innocent,) “the greater as the light of the 
day, and the lesser of the night; thus are 
there two powers in the church; the 
pontifical, which, as having the charge 
of souls, is the greater, and the royal, 
which is the less, and te which the bodies 
of men only are trusted.” Intoxicated 
with these conceptions, (if we may apply 
such a word to successful ambition,) he 
thought no quarrel of princes beyoud the 
sphere of his jurisdiction. “Though I 
cannot judge of the right to a fief,” said 
Innocent to the kings of France and Eng- 
land, “ yet it is my province to judge 
where sin is committed, and my duty to 
prevent all public scandals.” Philip Au- 
gustus, who had at that time the worse in 
his war with Richard, acquiesced in this 
sophism ; the latter was more refractory, 
till the papal legate began to menace him 
with the rigour of the church. But the 
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king of England, as well as his adversary, 
condescended to obtain temporary ends by 
an impolitic submission to Rome. We 
have a letter from Innocent tothe king of 
Navarre, directing him, on pain of spiri- 
tual censures, to restore some castles which 
he detained from Richard. And the latter 
appears to have entertained hopes of reco- 
vering his ransom paid to the emperor and 
duke of Austria, through the pope's inter- 
ferences. By such blind sacrifices of the 
greater to the less, of the future to the 
present, the sovereigns of Europe played 
continually into the hands of their subtle 
enemy. 


Arrogant and presumptuous as Such’ 


conduct and sentiments appear in the 
present day, there were some instances, 
where the temporal supremacy of In- 
nocent III. however usurped, appear 
to have been exerted beneficially. 


Thus he directs one of his legates to 
compel the observance of peace between 
the kings of Castile and Portugal, if ne- 
cessary, by excommunication and iuter- 
dict. He enjoins the king of Arragon to 
restore his coin which he had lately de- 
based, and of which great complaint had 
arisen in his kingdom. Nor do I question 
his sincerity in these, or in many other 
cases of interference with civil government. 
A great mind, such as Innocent III. un- 
doubtedly possessed, though prone to sa- 
crifice every other object to ambition, can 
never be indifferent to the beauty of social 
order, and the happiness of mankind. But 
if we may judge by the correspondence of 
this remarkable person, his foremost gra- 
tification was the display of unbounded 
power. His letters, especially to ecclesi- 
astics, are full of unprovoked rudeness. 
Asimpetuous as Gregory VilI., he is un- 
williag to owe any thing to favour ; he 
seems to anticipate denial, heats himself 
into anger as he proceeds, and where he 
commences with solicitation, seldom con- 
cludes without a menace. An extensive 
learning in ecclesiastical law, a close ob- 
servation of whatever was passing in the 
world, an unwearied diligence, sustained 
his fearless ambition. With such a tem- 
per, and with such advantages, he was 
formidable beyond all his predecessors, and 
perhaps beyond all his successors. On 
every side, the thunder of Rome broke 
over the heads of princes. A certain 
Swero is excommunicated for usurping the 
crown of Norway. A legate, in passing 
through Hungary, is detained by the king: 
Innocent writes in tolerably mild terms to 
this potentate, but fails not to intimate that 
he might be compelled to prevent his son's 
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succession to the throne. The king of 
Leon had married his cousin, a princess of 
Castile. Innocent subjects the kingdom 
to an interdict. When the clergy of Leon 
petition him to remove it, because when 
they ceased to perform their functions, the 
laity paid no tithes, and listened to hereti- 
cal teachers when orthodox mouths were 
mute, he consented that divine service 
with closed doors, but not the rites of bu- 
rial, might be performed. The king at 
length gave way, and sent back his wife. 
But a more illustrious victory of the 
same kind was obtained over Philip 
Augustus, who, having repudiated Isem- 
burga of Denmark, had contracted ano- 
ther marriage. The conduct of the king, 
though not without the usual excuse of 
those times, nearness of blood, was justly 
condemned ; and Innocent did not hesitate 
to visit his sins upon the people by a ge- 
neral interdict. This, after a short demur 
from some bishops, was enforced through- 
out France; the dead lay unburied, and 
the living were cut off from the offices of 
religion, till Philip, thus subdued, took 
back his divorced wife. The submission 
of such a prince, not feebly superstitious, 
like his predecessor Robert, nor vexed 
with seditions, like the emperor Henry 
1V., but brave, firm and victorious, is per- 
haps the proudest trophy in the scutcheon 
of Rome. Compared with this, the sub- 
sequent triumph of Innocent over our pu- 
sillanimous John seems cheaply gained, 
though the surrender of a powerful king- 
dom into the vassalage of the people may 
strike us as proof of stupendous : baseness 
on one side, and audacity on the otlier. 
Yet, under this very pontificate, it was not 
unparalleled. Peter II., king of Aragon, 
received at Rome the belt of knighthood 
and the royal crown from the hands of 
Innocent Il. ; he took an oath of perpe- 
tual fealty and obedience to him and his 
saccessors; he surrendered his kingdom, 
and accepted it again to be held by an an- 
nual tribute, in return for the protection of 
the Apostolic See. 

The Enexisn Constitution far- 
nishes materials for a long and most in- 
teresting chapter, to which it is impos- 
sible to do justice, by any analysis that 
we can offer. More elaborate research, 
more sound political and historical in- 
formation we have never perused in so 
short a compass. To be appreciated 
aright, the whole must be studied with 
deep attention. 


The State of Society during the Mid- 
dle Ages, forms the subject of the 
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ninth and concluding chapter, and pre- 
sents a condensed but perspicuous view 
of Literature, Science, and the useful 
Arts, during that period. 

No circumstance is so prominent on 
the first survey of society during the 
early part of this period, as the depth 
of ignorance in which it was immersed, 
and the consequent moral and social 
evils experienced in those ages. The 
causes assigned for this ignorance, are 
the neglect of heathen literature, the 
torrent of irrational superstitions, and 
the progress of ascetic enthusiasm, be- 
fore the subversion of the Roman Em- 
pire ; and subsequent to that event, the 
corruption of the Latin Language, the 
formation of new Languages, the gene- 
ral ignorance of the dark ages, and the 
scarcity of books. Religion alone, as 
it was modified hy the papal power dur- 
ing that period, contributed to preserve 
a few sparks of-antient learning ; and 
had it not been for the papal snpremacy, 
the monastic institutions, and the use 
of a Latin Liturgy, it is not improbable 
that the Latin Language would have 
been entirely lost. 


I. A continual intercourse was kept up 
in cousequence of the first, between Rome 
and the several nations of Europe; her 
laws were received by the bishops, her 
legates presided in councils; so that a 
common language was as necessary in the 
charch as it is at present in the diplomatic 
relations of kingdoms. Il. Throughout the 
whole course of the middle ages, there 
was no learuing, and very little regularity 
of manners, among the parochial clergy. 
Almost every dis:inguished man was either 
the member of a chapter or of a convent. 
The monasteries were subjected to strict 
rules of discipline, and held out, at the 
worst, more opportunities for study than 
the secular clergy possessed, and fewer for 


_ Worldly dissipations. But their most im- 


portant service was as secure repositories 
for books. All our manuscripts have been 
Preserved in this manner, could hardly 
have’descended to us by any other chanuel ; 
at least, there were intervals, when | do 
hot conceive that any royal or private li- 
braries existed. III. Monasteries, however, 
would probably have contributed very lit- 
tle towards the preservation of learning 
if the Scriptures and the liturgy had been 
translated out of Latin when that language 
ceased to be intelligent. Every rational 
principle of religious worship called for 


such a change; but it would have been 
made at the expense of posterity. One 
might presume, if such refined conjectures 
were consistent with historical caution, 
that the more learned and sagacious eccle- 
siastics of those times, deploring the gra- 
dual corruption of the Latin tongue, and 
the danger of its absolute extinction, were 
induced to maintain it as a sacred lan- 
guage, and the depositary, as it were, of 
that truth and that science which would 
be lost in the barbarous dialects of the 
vulgar. But asimpler explanation is found 
in the radical dislike of innovation which 
is natural to an established clergy. Nor 
did they want as good pretexts, on the 
ground of convenience, as are commonly 
alledged by the opponents of reform, They 
were habituated to the Latin words of the 
church-service, which had become, by this 
association, the readiest iustruments of de- 
votion, and with the majesty of which the 
Romance jargon could bear no compari- 
son. Their musical chants were adapted 
to these sounds, and their hymns depended, 
for metrical effect, on the marked accents 
and powerful rhymes which the Latin 
language affords. The vulgate Latin of 
the Bible was still more venerable. It was 
like a copy of a lost original: and a copy 
attested by one of the most eminent fa- 
thers, and by the general consent of the 
church. These are certainly no adequate 
excuses for keeping the people in igno- 
rauce; and the gross corruption of the 
middle ages is in a great degree assignable 
to this policy. But learning, and conse- 
queutly religion, have eventually derived 
from it the utmost advantage. 

In the shadows of this universal ig- 
norance, a thousand superstitions were 
propagated and nourished. While re- 
ligion lost almost every quality that 
renders it. conducive to the benefit of 
society, the controul of human law was 
still less efficacious. Legislature and 
judicial edicts became a dead letter, 
and judicial perjury was a common and 
upiversal characteristic of the times now 
under consideration, 

The favourite diversions of the Mid- 
dle Ages, in the intervals ot war, were 
those of hunting and hawking, 

The former seems to have been enjoyed 
in moderation by the Greeks and Romans. 
With the northern invaders, however, it 
was rather a predominant appetite than an 
amusement ; it was their pride and their 
ornament, the theme of their songs, the 
object of their laws, and ihe business of 
their lives, Falconry, unknown as a di- 
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version to the ancients, became from the 
fourth century an equally delightful occu- 
pation. From the Salic and other barba- 
rous codes of the fifth century to the close 
of the period under our review, every age 
would furnish testimony to the ruliag pas- 
sion for these two species of chase, or, as 
they were sometimes called, the mysteries 
of woods and rivers. A kmght seldom 
stirred from his house without a falcon on 
his wrist or a greyhound that followed him. 
Thus are Harold and his attendants repre- 
sented, in the famous tapestry of Bayeux. 
And in the monuments of those who died 
any where but on the field of battle, it is 
ustial to find the greyhound lying at their 
feet, or the bird upon their wrists. Nor 
are the tombs of ladies without their fal- 
con ; for this diversion, being of less dao. 
ger and fatigue than the chase, was shared 
by the delicate sex. 

It was impossible to repress the eager- 
ness with which theclergy, especially after 
the barbarians were tempted by righ bi- 
shopricks to take upon them the sacred 
functious, rushed into these secular amuse- 
ments. Prohibitions of councils, however 
frequently repeated, produced Jittle effect. 
In some instances, a particular monastery 
obtained a dispensation. Thus that of St. 
Denis, in 774, represented to Charle- 
magne that the flesh of hunted animals 
was salutary for sick monks, and that their 
skins would serve to bind the book in the 
library. Reasons equally cogent, we may 
presume, could not be wanting in every 
other case. As the bishops and abbots 
were perfectly feudal lords, and often did 
not scruple to lead their vassals into the 
field, it was not to be expected that they 
should debar themselves of au innocent 
pastime. It was hardly such indeed, when 
practised at the expense of others. Alex- 
ander IIl., by a letter to the clergy of 
Berkshire, dispenses with their keeping 
the archdeacon in dogs and hawks during 
his visitation. This season gave jovial ec- 
clesiastics an opportunity of trying diffe- 
rent countries. An archbishop of York, 
in 1321, seems to have carried a train of 
two hundred persous who were main- 
tained at the expense of the abbeys on his 
road, and to have hunted with a pack of 
hounds from parish to parish. The third 
council of Lateran, in 1180, had prohi- 
bited this amusement on such journies, and 
restricted bishops to a train of forty or 
fifty horses, 

hough hunting had ceased to be a ne- 
cessary means of procuring food, it was a 
very convenient resource on which the 
wholesomeness and comfort, as well as 
Juxary, of the table depended, Before 
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the natural pastures were improved, and 
pew kinds of fodder for cattle discovered, 
it was impossible to maintain the summer 
stock during the cold season. Hence a 
portion of it was regularly slanghtered and 
salted for winter provision, We may sup- 
pose, that when no alternative was offered 
but these salted meats, even the leanest ve- 
vison was devoured with relish. There 
was somewhat more excuse therefore for 
the severity with which the lords of fo- 
rests and manors preserved the beasts of 
chase, than if they had beeu considered 
as merely objects of sport. The laws re- 
lating to preservation of game were in 
every country uncommonly rigorous, They 
formed in England that odious system of 
forest-laws, which distiuguished the ty- 
ranny of our Norman kings. Capital pu- 
nishment for killing a stag or wild boar 
was frequent, and perhaps warranted by 
law, until the charter of John. The 
French code was less severe, but even 
Henry 1V. enacted the pain of death 
against the repeated offence of chasing 
deer in the royal forests. The privilege of 
hunting was reserved to the nobility tll 
the reign of Louis IX. who extended it in 
some degree to persons of lower birth. 


This excessive passion for the sports of 
the field produced those evils which are 
apt to result from it; a strenuous idleness, 
which disdained all useful occupations, 
and an oppressive spirit towards the pea- 
santry. e devastation committed under 
the pretence of destroying wild animals, 
which had been already protected in their 
depredations, is noticed in serious authors, 
and has also been the topic of popular 
ballads. What effect this must have had 
on agriculture, it is easy to conjecture. 
The levelling of forests, the draining of mo- 
rasses, and the extirpation of mischievous 
animals which inhabit them, are the first 
objects of man's labour in reclaiming the 
earth to his use; and these were forbidden 
by a landed aristocracy, whose controul 
over the progress of agricultural improve- 
ment was unlimited, and who had not yet 
learned to sacrifice their pleasures to their 
avarice. 

These habits of the rich, and the 
miserable servitude of those who culti- 
vated the land, rendered its fertility 
unavailing. Consequently agriculture 
was in a deplorable state. Manufac- 
tures beyond the demand for domestic 
consumption, and the supply of the ne- 
cessities of an adjacent district, were 
unknown; and there was little encou- 
ragement either for internal traffic or 
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foreign commerce, in consequence of 


the insecurity of persons and of movea- | 


ble wealth, the difficulty of accumu- 
lating it, the iguorance of mutual wants, 
the peril of robbery in conveying it, 
and the certainty of extortion. 

Towards the close of the eleventh cen- 
tury this wretched state of things began 
to change for the better; and between 
the twelfth and fifteenth centuries, the 
wealth, agriculture, manners, and learn- 
ing of Europe experienced progressive 
improvement, The condition of the 
lower classes was ameliorated; a more 
regular administration of justice, ac- 
cording to fixed laws, took place, and 
the police was more effectual, The pu- 
rity of morals, which characterised the 
members of various communities of 
Sectaries, who seceded from the Romish 
communion, also had a beneficial effect 
on society ; but, in our author's opinion 
the best school of moral discipline, 
which the Middle Ages afforded, was 
the institution of chivalry, which che- 
rished with peculiar care the spirit of 
liberty, of religion, and especially of 
honear, Mr. Hallam’s account of the 
institution of chivalry, and his estimate 
of the benefits and evils resulting from 
it, is highly interesting, but does not 
admit of abridgement. 

It only remains to notice the third 
head, under which our author has 
classed the improvement of society dur- 
ing the four last centuries of the Mid- 
dle Ages,—that of literature. He con- 
siders the four following causes to have 
been chiefly instrumental in promoting 
that improvement, viz, 1, The Study 
of Civil law; 2. The institution of 
Universities ; 3. The cultivation of Mo- 
dern Languages; and 4, The Revival 
and Restoration of classical, that is to 
say of Greek and Latin learning, and 
the invention of printing, Although 
Mr. Hallam professes to give nothing 
more than a sketch of these interesting 
subjects, it is such a sketch as will 
amply supply the want of more exten- 
sive researches, tv those who may not 
be able to command the means or the 
opportunity of making them. We hate 
been particularly pleased with his ac- 
counts of Dante and Petrarch, whose 
Writings contributed so much to improve 
the poetry of Italy, 


Vox, VIII. No. 51. Lit. Pan. N.S, Dee. 1. 


Dante or Durante Alighieri was born 
in 1260, of a respectable family in Flo- 
rence, 

Attached to the Gnelf party, which 
hud then obtained a final ascendency 
over its rival, he might justly promise 
himself the natural reward of talents 
uuder a free governmeut,—public trast 
and the esteem of his compatriots, But, 
the Guelfs unhappily were split into two 
factions, the Bianchi and the Neri, with 
the former of whom, and, as it proved, 
the unsuccessful side, Dante was connected. 
In 1800, he filled the office of one of the 
Priori, or chief magistrates at Florence ; 
and having manifested in this, as was al- 
ledged, some partiality towards the Bian- 
chi, a sentence of proscription passed 
against him about two years afterwards, 
when it became the turn of the opposite 
faction to triumph. Banished from his 
country, and baffled in several efforts of 
his friends to restore their fortunes, he had 
no resource but at the courts of the Sza- 
las at Verona, and other Italian princes, 
attaching himself in adversity to the Im- 
perial interests, and, tasting, in his own 
lauguage, the bitterness of another's bread. 
lv this state of exile he finished, if he did 
not commence. his great poem, the Di- 
vine Comedy ; a representation of the three 
kingdoms of faturity, Hell, Pergatory, 
and Paradise, divided into one hundred 
cantos, and containing about 14,000 lines. 
He died at Ravenna in 1321. 

Dante is among the very few, who have 
created the national poetry of their coun- 
try. For notwithstanding the polished 
elegance of some earher Italian verse, it 
had been confined to amorous sentiment ; 
aud it was yet to be seen, that the lan- 
guage could sustain, for a greater length 
than any existing poem except the Iliad, 
the varied style of narration, reasovin: 
and ornament. Of all writers, he is the 
most unquestionably original. Virgil was 
indeed his inspiring genius, as he declares 
himself, and as may sometimes be per- 
ceived in his diction ; but his tone is so 
peculiar and characteristic, that few rea- 
ders would be willing at first to acknow- 
ledge any resemblance. He possessed, in 
an extraordinary degree, a command of 
language, the abuse of which led to his 
obscurity and licentious innovations. No 
poet ever excelled him in conciseness, and 
in the rare talent of finishing bis pictures 
by a few bold touches; the merit of Pin- 
dar in his better hours. How prolix wonld 
the stories of Francesca or of Ugolino 
have become in the hands of Ariosto, or 
of Tasso, or of Ovid, or of Spenser! This 
excellence indeed is most striking in the 
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first part of his poem. Having formed his 
plan so as to give an equa! length to the 
three regions of his spiritua! world, he 
found himself unable to vary the images of 
hope or beatitude, and the Paradise is a 
continual accumulation of descriptions, 
separately beautifal, but uniform and tedi- 
ous. Though images derived from light 
and music are the most pleasing, and can 
be borne longer in poetry than any others, 
their sweetness palls upon the sense by 
frequent repetition, aud we require the 
intermixture of sharper flavours. Yet 
there are detached passages of great ex- 
cellence in this third part of Dante's poem ; 
and even in the long theological discussions 
which occupy the greater proportion of 
its thirty- three cantos, it is impossible not 
to admire the enunciation of abstract po- 
sitions with remarkable evergy, coucise- 
ness, and sometimes perspicuity, The 
twelve first cantos of the Purgatory are an 
almost continual flow of soft and brilliant 
poetry. The seven last are also very 
splendid, but there is some heaviness in 
the intermediate parts. Fame has justly 
given the preference to the Inferno, which 
displays throughout a more vigorous and 
masterly conception; but the mind of 
Dante cannot be thoroughly appreciated 
without a perusal of his entire poem. 

The most forced and unnatural turns, 
the most barbarous licences of idiom, are 
found in this poet, whose power of expres 
sion is, at other times, so peculiarly happy. 
His style is indeed generally free from those 
couceits of thought, which discredited the 
other poets of his country ; but no sense is 
too remote for a word, which he finds con- 
venient for his measure or his rhyme. It 
seems indeed as if he never altered a line 
on account of the necessity of rhyme, but 
forced another or perhaps a third into com- 
pany with it. For many of his faults no 
sufficient excuse can be made. But it is 
candid to remember, that Dante, writing 
almost in the infancy of a language, which 
he contributed to create, was not to anti- 
cipate that words, which he borrowed 
from the Latin, and from the provincial 
dialects, would by accident, or through 
the timidity of later writers, lose their 
place in the classical idiom of Italy. If 
Petrarch, Bembo, and a few more, had not 
aimed rather at purity than copiousness, 
the phrases which now appear barbarous, 
and are at least obsolete, might have been 
fixed by use in poetical language. ; 

The great characteristic €xcellence of 
Dante is elevation of sentiment, to which 
his compressed diction and the emphatic 
cadences of his measure admirably corres- 
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poet, but as a master of moral wisdom, 
with reverence and awe. Fresh from the 
deep and serious, though somewhat bar. 
ren studies of philosophy, and schooled in 
the severe discipline of experience, he has 
made of his poem a mirror of his mind and 
life, the register of his solicitudes and sor- 
rows, and of the speculations in which he 
sought to escape their recollection. The 
banished magistrate of Florence, the dis. 
ciple of Brunetto Latini, the statesman, 
accustomed to trace the varying fluctua. 
tions of Italian faction, is for ever before 
our eyes. For this reason, even the prodi- 
gal display of erudition. which in an epic 
poem would be entirely misplaced, in- 
creases the respect we feel for the poet, 
though it does not tend to the reader's 
gratification. Except Milton, he is much 
the most learned of ali the great poets, 
and, relatively to his age, far more learned 
than Milton, In one so highly endowed 
by nature, and so consummate by instruc- 
tion, we may well sympathize with a re- 
sentment which exile and poverty ren- 
dered perpetually fresh. The heart of 
Daunte was naturally sensible, and even 
tender ; his poetry is full of simple compa- 
risons from rural life; and the sincerity of 
hisearly passion for Beatrice piercesthrough 
the veil of allegory which surrounds her. 
But the memory of his injuries pursues 
him into the immensity of eternal light; 
and, in the company of saints and angels, 
his unforgiving spirit darkens at the name 
of Florence. 


We shall conclude our extracts witl 
Mr. Hallam’s account of the writings 
of Petrarch. 


In the same year (1302) that Dante was 
expelled from Florence, a notary, by name 
Petracco, was involved in asimilar ba- 
nishment. Retired to Arezzo, he there 
became the father of Francis Petrarch. 
This great man shared of course during 
his early years in the adverse fortune of his 
family, which he was invincibly reluctant 
to restore, according to his father’s wish, 
by the profession of jurisprudence. The 
strong bias of nature determined him to 
polite letters and poetry. These are sel- 
dom the fountains of wealth; yet they 
would perhaps have been such to Petrarch, 
if his temper could have borne the sacri- 
fice of liberty for any worldly acquisitions. 
At the city of Avignon, where his parents 
had latterly resided, his graceful appear- 
ance and the reputation of his talents at- 
tracted one of the Colonna family, then 
bishop of Lombes in Gascony. In him, 
and in other members of that great house, 
uever so illustrious as in the fourteenth cen- 
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tury, he experienced the union of patron- 
age and friendship. This, however, was 
not confined to the Colonnas. Unlike 
Dante, no poet was ever so liberally and 
sincerely encouraged by the great ; nordid 
any, perhaps, ever carry to that perilous 
intercourse a spirit more irritably indepen- 
dent, or more free from interested adulation. 
He praised his friends lavishly, because he 
loved them ardently; but his temper was 
easily susceptible of offence, and there 
must have been much to tolerate in that 
restlessness and jealousy of reputation, 
which is perhaps the inevitable failing of a 
poet. But every thing was forgiven to a 
man, who was the ackowledged boast of 
hisage and country, Clement VI. con- 
ferred one or two sinecure benefices upon 
Petrarch, and would probably have raised 
him to a bishopric, if he had chosen to 
adopt the ecclesiastical profession. But he 
never took orders, the clerical tonsure be- 
ing sufficient qualification for holding ca- 
nouries. The same pope even offered him 
the post of apostolic secratray, and this 
was repeated by Innocent VI. I know 
not whether we should ascribe to magna- 
nimity, or to a politic motive, the be- 
haviour of Clement VI. towards Petrarch, 
who bad pursued a course as vexatious as 
possible to the Holy See. For not only he 
made the residence of the supreme pontiffs 
at Avignon, and the vices of their court, 
the topic of invectives, too well founded to 
be despised, but he had ostentatiously put 
himself forward as the supporter of Ni- 
cola di Rienzi in @ project which could 
evidently have no other aim than to wrest 
the city of Rome from the temporal sove- 
reignty of its bishop. Nor was the friend- 
ship and society of Petrarch less courted 
by the most respectable Italian princes; 
by Robert King of Naples, by Visconti, 
the Correggi of Parma, the famous doge 
of Venice, Andrew Dandolo, and the Car- 
rara family of Padua, under whose pro- 
tection he spent the latter years of bis life. 
Stories are related of the respect shewn 
to him by men in humbler stations which 
are perhaps still more satisfactory. But 
the most conspicuous testimony of public 
esteem was bestowed by the city of Rome, 
in his solemn coronation, as laureat poet, 
in the Capitol. This ceremony took place 
in 1341; and it is remarkable, that Pe- 
trarch had at that time composed no works, 
which could, in our estimation, give him 
pretensions to so singular an honour. 


The moral character of Petrarch was 
fermed of dispositions, peculiarly calcu- 
lated for a poet. An enthusiast in the emo- 
tions of love, of friendship, of gaiety, of 


patriotism, of religion, he gave the reia to 
all their impulses ; and there is not perhaps 
a page in his Italian writings which does 
not bear the trace of one or other of these 
affections. By far the most predominant, 
and that which has given the greatest ce- 
lebrity to his name, is his passion for Laura. 
Twenty years of unrequited and almost 
unaspiring love were Jightened by song; 
and the attachment, which, having long 
survived the beauty of its object, seems to 
have at one time nearly passed from the 
heart to the fancy, was changed to an 
intenser feeling, and to a sort of celestial 
adoration, by her death. Laura, before 
the time of Petrarch’s first accidental 
meeting with her, was united in marriage 
with another; a fact, which, besides some 
more particular evidence, appears to me 
deducible from. the whole tenor of his 
poetry. Such a passion is undoubtedly 
not capable of a moral defence ; nor would 
I seek its palliation so much in the preva- 
lent madners of his age, by which how- 
ever the conduct even of good men is ge- 
nerally not a little influenced, as in the 
infirmity of Petrarch’s character, which 
induced him both to obey and to justify 
the emotions of his heart. The lady too, 
whose virtue and prudence we are not to 
question, seems to have tempered the light 
and shadow of her countenance so as to 
preserve her admirer from despair, and 
consequently to prolong his sufferings and 
servitude. 

The general cxcellencies of Petrarch are 
his command over the music of his native 
language, his correctness of style, scarcely 
two or three words that he bas used hav- 
ing been rejected by later writers, his ex- 
quisite elegance of diction, improved by 
the perpetual study of Virgil; but, far 
above all, that tone of pure and melan- 
choly sentiment, which has something in 
it unearthly, and forms a striking contrast 
to the amatory poems of antiquity. Most 
of these are either licentious or uninterest- 
ing; and those of Catullus, a man en- 
dowed by nature with deep and serious 
sensibility, and a poet, in my opinion, of 
greater and more varied genius than Pe- 
trarch, are contaminated, aboye all the 
rest, with the most degrading grossness. 
Of this there is not a single iustance in the 
poet of Vaucluse ; and his strains, diffused 
and admired as they have been, may have 
conferred a benefit that criticism cannot 
estimate, in giving elevation and refine- 
ment to the imaginations of youth, The 
great defect of Petrarch was his want of 
strong original conception, which pre- 
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cal troubadours, and of the earlier Italian 
poets, Among his poems, the Triumphs 
are perhaps superior to the Odes, as the 
latter are to the Sonnets; and of the latter, 
those written subsequently to the death of 
Laura are in general the best. But that 
constrained and laborious: measure cannot 
equal the graceful flow of the canzone, or 
the vigorous compression of the terza rima. 
The Triumphs have also a claim to supe- 
riority, as the only poetical composition of 
Petrarch that extends to any considerable 
length. They are in some degree, per- 
haps, an imitation of the dramatic Myste- 
ries, and form at least the earliest specimen 
of a kind of poetry not uncommon in later 
times, wherein real and allegorical per- 
sonages are intermingled in a masque, or 
scenic representation. 

A useful index termirates this valua- 
ble work, which combines such a va- 
riety of historical, legal and antiquarian 
illustration, with deep philosophical re- 
search, as justly claims for it a place in 
every well selected library. 


The Recluse of the Pyrenees, a Poem, 
8vo. 4s, 6d. Longman and Co. London, 
1838. 

Tuts en is evidently an imitation 
of Lord Byron’s style and manner. The 
fable is briefly as follows: Mansel, a 

British Officer, who had been left des- 

perately wounded on the field of battle, 

on the Pyrenees, is in danger of being 
devoured by the wolves, that followed the 
contending armies; but, just as one of 
them is in the act of springing on him, 
the beast is killed bya shot from an invi- 
siblehand. Mansel’s deliverer isthe Re- 
cluse, Count Alba, who conducts him 
to his castle, and tends his wouads with 
the utmost care. On his return to 

health, Mansel begins to think on a 

lovely form, that had glanced upon him 

as he entered the castle; unable to con- 
troul his feelings, 

While ‘ the fresh cool air of midnight breath’d 

around,’ Mansel 

——left the couch where he no rest had found, 

With restless feet the corridor to pace. 

Here his attention is arr by some 
exquisitely sweet but melancholy notes ; 
and, observing a distant figure, which 
he pursues in hope of meeting with the 
object of his passion, he follows these 
strains through various winding pas- 


The Recluse of the Pyreaees. 
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sages, until he meets with ‘a youthful 
beauty’ kneeling before an altar 


With arms upon her bosom meekly cross‘d. 


While * Mansel stood, bewilder’d and 
amaz'd,’ Count Alba suddenly addresscs 
him; and informs bim that he beholds 
‘the mockery of life,’—the marble fi- 
gure of the Count’s departed wife, with 
whom he had fled from @ convent. Al- 
though she escaped the toils laid for her by 
her pursuers, the terrors of excommnni- 
cation, which had been thundered against 
her, preyed upon her mind, and she 
died prematurely, after giving birth toa 
lovely child, Here the poem abruptly 
terminates; and the anonymous author 
informs us, in a note, that, * should 
any further curiosity exist as to the 
ultimate fate of these persenages, (Man- 
sel and the Count’s daughter,) ‘ the 
reader may perhaps have some future 
opportunity of satisfying it.” 

here is so much true poetry, and 
delicate feeling in this production, close- 
ly as it treads in Lord Byron’s steps, 
that we cannot but wish the author may 
be induced to publish a second part, 
and finish the tale he has so ably com- 
menced. We transcribe two or three 
stanzas, descriptive of Mansel’s dange 
and deliverance, 
Helpless he lies, upon his bloody lair, 
No comrades’ watchtul! eye to guard him there; 
Their bearts are cold, their gallant spirits flown, 
And, if indeed he breathes—he breathes alone— 
‘Tis hard to say, if those pale lips still hold 
The beaming monarch, of his earthly mould; 
Or have those gaping wounds a passage given, 
For the unfetter’d soul to soar to heaven ? 
Ah no! the labouring breast that dee ply swells, 
Shows that the vital flame within it dwells— 
es we slow, he draws the gasping 
That seems to wrestle with the arm of Death ! 
And, as returning strength warms each dull 

vein. 

The muscles quiver with awaking pain— 
And features too that stunn’d in torpor lay, 
Now shrink with anguish—and convulsive play, 
Yet still he sleeps—as if a spell had bound 
His form in leaden slumber to the ground! 
Yet still he sleeps !—if sleep indeed it be 
To fcel—yet know not, wounds and agony : 


The midnight de was clearly cold ae keen, 
And as young Mansel gaz’d on that dread 


scene, 

He felt it probe his rankling wounds again— 
Nor found he that proud apathy to pain, 
Whicd nerves the valiant in th’ combat's heat, 


When danger charms, and death itself is sweet- 
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He stood like lonely wretch, escap’d a wreck, 

Whose gratefal joy the fears of famine check ; 

Who almost wishes that the roaring wave 

Had giv’n at ouce a momentary grave. 

His fecble frame began to sink and faint, 

While cheating memory would fondly paint 

Thoxe kindred spirits, now how doubly dear, 

When Hope seem’d lost, and Death was ho- 
v’ring near ; 

No faithful friend to read the dying eye 

That beams affection, when the tongue is dry. 


While lost in that dark loneliness of mind, 

A moaning sound arose, hke mountaiu wind 

Wheu first it murmurs in the gloomy hold, 

Where rd deep it lies, benumb’d with 
cold— 

Again it sounds! a fear awaking yell ! 

As spirits of the waste, or spectres fell, 

Tue deep voic’d echoes to the cries reply, 

From rock to rock, in piercing shriek they fly. 

At length a riv’ning troup of wolves are seen, 

Shiggy and gaunt, with eyes of fiery gleam, 

Rioting. on their huscious feast they break, 

And in the purple gore their hot thirst slake ; 

With foaming jaws the mangled corse they rip, 

Aud from the white firm boue the soft flesh 
strip 

There, o’er a youthful form that mocks at life, 

Gorging, growling, urge they wrangling 
strife ; 

Those manly limbs, where shone a matchless 
grace, 

Disjouted, torn—are left without a trace— 

Like some fair temple, which the thunder-flame 

Has scatter’d wide in ruin o'er the plain, 

Was it for this—their mothers o’er them smil’d, 

And kiss’d the cherub lips of each dear child, 

And felt a proud exulting joy to see 

Each blooming blossom reach maturity— 

Aud fondly hop’d that well speat years would 
crown 

Their hunour’d heads with wisddm’s hoary 
down ? 

Was it for this—that beauty’s eyes have beam’d, 

Delighted with the future scenes they dream’d; 

On each Jow’d breast in sileut rapture hung, 

And blush’d to hear the music of each tongue? 


Now fill’d and glutted, slow they mumbling 
feast, 

The victors of the field—in thought at least ; 

While some a banquet view, with longing eyes, 

Where the warm luxury of life still lies ; 

With hankering jaws around, sullen they how}, 

Claiming the victim with a snarling growl. 

He stood defenceless—yet the cowards wait! 

Resign’d he stood, to meet the blow of Fate; 

And yet they pause!—but not in mercy there, 


Their greedy teeth they guash, their red eyes 


glare, 
Ready to spring, thronging they crouch around; 
Aud yet they pause—as if in magic bound ! 


Twas Mansel’s firm, and bold, unfaltering 


glance 
That fixt them motionless, iri harmless trance ; 
It was that mighty magic of the mind, 
t fora moment can the tiger bind, 
monarch bid of Afrie’s burning 
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Turn baulk’d away, or check’d and daunted 
stand. 

A moment cow’d they stood—then with a 
bound, 

And roaring yell that made the rocks resound, 

A shaggy monster sprung—but sprung in vain, 

The whistling death-shot crash’d his giddy 
brain! 

Dash’d to the earth, the daring felon lies, 

And wreathing in the dust—convulsive dies ! 


Some instances of careless rhymes 
occur in this elegant poem, which the 
author will doubtless correct in a future 
edition, and avoid in any continuation 
which he may hereafter publish. 


The Insane World, 8vo. 7%. 6d. Hat- 
chard, London. 1817, 


Tuts well written satire will doubt- 
less remind many of our readers of Mr. 
Cunningham’s justly celebrated work on 
the follies of the age, intitled “A 
world without souls,” Its object is 
similar, viz, to expose the moral in- 
sanity observable in the pursuits and 
conduct of a large mass of mankind. 
The author of this work represents 
himself as having arrived in London, 
in order to divert his mind under the 
pressure of domestic calamity, and to 
visit a relation, who had become de- 
ranged in consequence of a like afflic- 
tion, and who had been admitted a 
patient at St. Luke’s Hospital. 


In the evening I repaired to my quar- 
ters, and mingled ina small, but agree- 
able circle of fellow travellers, and respec- 
table neighbours. The pensive solemnity 
of my appearance excited curiosity, and I 
was too full of the painful adventure of 
the day not to gratify it. 

The conversation turned, of course, on 
the distressing nature of intellectual de- 
rangement; and nothing appeared on any 
countenance present but sympathy and 
compassion, until one of the company re- 
lated an anecdote, which, though it may 
not be new, must be repeated, as formin 
a kind of text to the following work. wn 
few years since,” said the relator, “a gen- 
tleman visited Bedtam, and after passing 
through several wards, fell into conversation 
with one of the patients, who talked so 
reasonably, that he was much surprised, 
and could not forbear asking, “How is it, 
Sir, that 1 find here a person so perfectly 
rational and intelligent ?”"—“O, Sir,” re- 
plied the patient, “ | will explain that— 
the world are all gone mad; and finding 
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us few the only people iu thetr , senses, 
have shut us up here together.” 

Dejected as my mind was, | could vot 
now forbear a momentary smile, in com- 
mon with the rest of the company—ex- 
cept a grave elderly gentleman at my right 
hand, who'seriously affirmed that this ex- 
pression, though the sudden ebullition of 
an insane mind, contained, in a certain 
sense, a most solemu and momentous truth. 
“Mad! Sir?” said one of the company, 
“Surely you must be beside yourself to 
bring against mankind so extravagant a 
charge.” 

“Sir,” replied the old gentleman, (whose 
name | afterwards found to be Grey)— 
“Sir, I beg not to be misunderstood: I do 
not charge the world with that kind of de- 
rangemeut which incapacitates them for 
the management of their temporal affairs, 
much less that defect of intellect which ex- 
cuses them from moral guilt: but | mean 
an inconsistency of principles and conduct 
which caunot be reconciled to the dictates 
of common sense, to their certain duty, or 
to their best interests.” 

“And in this sweeping change,” said 
another, “do you mean te involve a// man- 
kind ?"—* Where particular exceptions oc- 
eur (replied Mr. Grey) | shall be happy to 
admit them; yet I shall still maintain that, 
in such instances, the judgment has been 
rectified, and the conduct regulated by 
principles in perfect harmony with my 
ey position, that a/d mankind are mad. 

ut I appeal fo facts, and engage to prove 
it to the satisfaction of any gentleman who 
will devote three or four days to accompa- 
ny me ina hasty survey of this great me- 
tropolis, wherein. truly may be seen an 
epitome of all che wisdom and learning— 
of all the riches and pleasure—of all the 
madness aud folly of the world.” 

Struck by so bold a challenge, and from a 
man of such apparent respectability, seve- 
ral of the company seemed at first disposed 
to take up the gauntlet. Upon further 
consideration, however, one found it would 
interfere with his business—another recol- 
lected it would interrupt his pleasures— and 
a third thought it a matter of no great con- 
sequeuce to him, and not worth the 
trouble it would cost. Upon this I 
offered myself to the enquiry, having little 
business to occupy my attention, and glad 
of the opportunity to divert my thoughts 
tito a new channel. 1 engaged to wait on 
Mr. Gray the following morning, and the 
rest of the company agreed to meet us in 
the evening, and hear the progress of our 
enquiry. 

la consequence of this engagement 
the writer accompanied Mr, Grey in a 
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six days’ tour through the Metropolis; 
inthe course of which they visited the 
Bank, Stock Exchange, Covent Garden, 
Courts of Justice, and the Westminster 
Election, the British Museum, and 
other places, which we have not time to 
specify. Many striking scenes are 
pourtrayed with much animation; and 
the sentiments and observations that 
are introduced are clothed in neat and 
impressive language. The account of 
a meeting for the purpose of forming 
aschool on the system of the British 
and Foreign School Society, and of the 
precious arguments frequently urged 
against universal education, isin our au- 
thors best manner, but is too long to 
be extracted. We shall therefore give 


his description of a fashionable auction 
room as a fair and not over charged 
specimen of his satire. 


Here we met with a motley company of 
both sexes, and of various characters—No. 
bility, virtuosi, literati, and sharpers. The 
first lot put up after we came in was a 
black-letter copy of one of our early Eng- 
lish poets—a work itself confessedly of no 
merit, and in a type and dialect which very 
few could read, but then it was one of the 
first attempts at printing in this country; 
a literary mau, therefore, bid up to ten gui- 
neas for it, and seemed rejoiced to find it 
knocked down to him. 

The next lot was an illuminated Missal 
of the twelfth century, written on vellum, 
perfectly useless, it is true, but beautifully 
iluminated:—an amateur, therefore, cheer- 
fully gave ten pounds for it. 

A classic was now put up—very scarce— 
and supposed to be unique; but a young 
nobleman denied this, declaring he had 
the fellow to it, in equal preservation. 
This, however, seemed questionable to 
others; and whether from regard for the 
book, or opposition to his lordship, the 
price was run up to five and twenty 
ponnds: my lord, however, was the happy 
purchaser, and paid down the money ; but 
no sooner did he obtain possession, than 
he took his pen-knife, and cutting out all 
the leaves, scattered them on a large fire, 
which was near him, and then exclaimed, 
with an oath, “ Now is my copy an unique, 
and worth at Jeast fifty guineas!” Not be- 
ing accustomed to this method of raising 
the value of books, I stood quite con- 
founded, while some of the company scem- 
ed to smile at his lordship's simplicity. 
For my part, when [ came to my recollec- 
tion, | put him down as a member of ous 
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insane world, which I was now satisfied 
extended to the higher classes of society. 


The last lot put up to-day in the library 
was a fine copy of Buclid, ascertained to 
have belonged formerly te Sir Isaac New- 
ton. This excited an evident sensation 10 
the company, and the auctioneer eularged 
with great eloquence on the value of the 
book, as arising frum the celebrity of its 
former possessor ; beside this, Mr. Puff as- 
sured the company that this book contain- 
ed a note, in the hand-writing of our great 
philosopher, and a problem worked by 
him, which made it of inestimable value, 
though for obvious reasons, it must be in- 
spected only by the purchaser. Curiosity 
and veneration for Sir Isaac soon raised 
this book to a higher price than the pre- 
ceding, and after a long contest it was sold 
for thirty-two pounds. The purchaser, 
who was well known, immediately gave 
his draft to the auctioneer, and retired to 
examine His original note and problem. 1 
saw him again afterwards; but from his 
looks and hasty manner of passing through 
the room, [ concluded that he did not wish 
for such another bargain. 

The auctioneer now proceeded to the 
curiosities of his museum, which afforded 
great scope for his oratorical powers.— 
Among these [ particularly admired a fos- 
sil bone of a non-descript animal, which 
he assured us had been extinct for many 
ages; and which, from the state and cir- 
cumstances under which it was fouud, 
could not be less than ten thousand years 
old. Beside this, he shewed us, in a fossil 
state, the wing-bone of a fowl, which he 
said the Patriarch Noah threw out of the 
ark, after he had picked it for his dinner. 


“These are wonderful curiosities,” said I 
to Mr. Grey; “ but how is our orator able 
so exactly to ascertain their age ?” 

“Auctioneers,” replied he, “always 
claim the privilege of lying in the rostrum; 
and they have this excuse, that the fact is so 
generally known, that none but the weak- 
est of mankind are deceived by them. In 
the present instance, however, I consider 
Mr. Puff’s wit merely asa fling at the Mo- 
saic History, and a ridicule of revealed re- 
ligion,” 

“I have noticed lately (said I) a strong 
disposition in scientific men—(and this man 
1s ouly aping a philosopher)—to contradict 
the Mosaic account of the creation, par- 
ticularly as relates to the antiquity of our 
globe.” 

“Philosophers (replied Mr. G.) have al- 
ways shewu a disposition to contradict the 
word of God; but as [ am satisfied with 
the evidences of revelation, so have 1 al- 


ways thought that the Maker of the world 
must best know when he made it.” 

“But geologists canuot reconcile with 
the phznomena of nature, particularly as 
to fossils, the notion of its having existed 
not quite six thousand years.” 

“And moral philosophers, Sir, cannot 
reconcile the phzenomena of the moral 
world with the notion of its having existed 
so long. How is it (say they) that ina 
world that has subsisted so many ages, 
knowledge has made so little progress? 
and many of the sciences are yet in their 
infancy ?—But both reason from uncertain 
theory. The scripture deluge, in my opi- 
nion, when properly understood, answers 
both objections. The distance of four 
thousand years appears to me abundantly 
sufficient to account for the most of the 
fossil appearances we meet with; and the 
same event, as it gave the world a kind of 
new begiuning, and must have greatly in- 
terrupted the progress of science and of the 
arts, accounts for their not having attained 
greater perfection. 

“ But what think you of the fact of cer- 
tain species of animals having become ex- 
tinct >” 

“T think it possible, but doubtful. We 
are continually discovering strange animals, 
heretofore unknown, and it is not impossi- 
ble that many may still exist in those parts 
of the earth and ocean which are as yet im- 
perfectly explored ; other animals, by arti- 
ficial breeding and change of climate, may 
be so much altered as not to be known 
for the same species. That the remains of 
animals should be found where the animals 
themselves are now strangers, is perfectly 
natural, for it is highly probable that by 
the great deluge, and perhaps by more par- 
tial changes, seas may have given place to 
many parts of the continent, aud parts of 
the old continents have sunk below the 
ocean; aud perhaps something like this 
may be implied in the foundations of the 
great deep being broken up, while the 
windows of heaven were opened to pour 
down in cataracts all the waters from 
above.” 

“But [ think, Sir, it has been asserted 
that we have no fossil remains of the hu- 
man frame, which seems very extraordi- 
nary, if the whole world were drowned.” 

“So it has been said ; but as very lately 
some fossil human skeletons, almost com- 
plete, have been discovered, I should sup- 
pose there is an end to that objection, aud 
to the inferences drawn from it. We have, 
however, penetrated so little way into the 
globe which we inhabit, that he must be a 
rash man who pretends to say what may 
or may not be contained nearer to the cen- 
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tre—to which we have never penetrated a 
thousandth part.” 
While thus conversing together in a 
coruer of the room, several lots were dis- 
posed of, perhaps as precious as the bones 
abovementioned ; but the first which ar- 
rested our attention was a small silver cru- 
cifix, at the bottom of which was incased a 
sinall piece of the real cross ou which our Sa- 
viour suffered; as Mr. Auctioneer solemnly 
assured us, A gentleman present express- 
ed some surprise at the confidence with 
which this was asserted ; but a naval offi- 
cer present swore he had no doubt of it, 
for he had himself seen, on the Contmeut, 
enough of the same wood to build a man 
of war. A catholic lady present appeared 
much burt at this profane remark ; aud 
castiug an anxious look toward the object, 
bade five guineas; a Jew dealer in curio- 
sities made a small advance, which being 
noticed with some astonishment, he said 
it would melt for more money; the lady 
was, however, determined to have the ob- 
ject, and especially to rescue her silver 
Saviour from the Jew's melting pot, and 
therefore advanced at once to ten guiveas, 
and had it immediately handed to her. 
A Madona and Child, set with brilli- 
opin ne adorned with a genuine lock of 
irgin Mary's hair, was our ar- 
ticle, aud was, eagerly purchased by a de- 
bauched nobleman, whose appearance 
seemed to say he bought this virgin to 
atone for the injury he had done to others, 
The volume concludes with a reca- 
Pitulation of the preceding six days’ 
adventures by Mr. Grey, who argues 
from them that the inordinately busy, 
gay, political, literary, and religious 
werld are a/l morally insane, the causes 
and cure of their lanacy are specified, 
and illustrated with examples, Alto- 
gether this is an instructive and amu- 
sing production, and we recommend it 
to our young readers as a valuable 
substitute for that spurious morality 
and mawkish affectation of sentiment, 
which uphappily are to be found in most 
modern works of fiction. 


A Voyage to Spitzbergen ; containing 
an account of that country, of the Zoo- 
logy of the North ; of the Shetland Isles; | 
and of the Whale Fishery, With an 
Appendix, containing an Historical Ac- 
count of the Dutch, English, and Ame- 
rican Whale Fisheries, &¢. &c. By John, 


Laing’s Voyage to Spitzbergen. 
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rected and enlarged. 8vo. 5s. Edin. 
burgh, Black ; Underwood, London, 1818, 


The first edition of this unpretending 
but interesting little work appeared 
about three years since, and escaped our 
notice. We therefore avail ourselves of 
the opportunity presented by the appear. 
ance of the present improved edition to 
ofier an account of it to our readers, 
The volume contains the result of the 
Author's observations made in the years 
1806 and 1807, during which he was 
employed as a surgeon on board a north- 
sea whale tisher: though he does not 
exhibit any profound researches, be pour. 
trays the scenes he witnessed with much 
animation, that cannot fail to interest the 
attention of his readers, 

A large part of Mr, Laing’s hook is 
occupied in a description of the Shet- 
land Islands, where the ship stopped for 
a short time to obtain her complement of 
hands. The climate of these islands is 
stated to be very unsettled. 

The atmosphere is, iv general, moist. 
They have also heavy snows, but not much 
frost; aud are often visited by dreadful 
storms of wind, rain, and thunder, in so 
much that the water is agitated even tothe 
botiom of these comparatively shallow seas. 

Owing to the great refraction of northern 
latitudes, for about three months in sum- 
mer they enjoy the sight of the sua almost 
without intermission; but, for the same 
space iu winter, (especially in December,) 
that Jumivary hardly rises above the hori- 
zon, and is commonly obscured by clouds 
and mists, 

The sun from far shows with a sickly. face, 
Too weak the fogs and mighty dews to chase. 
In this gloomy season, the absence of 
day is supplied partly by moon-light, and 
partly by the radiance of the aurora bore- 
alis, or merry-dancers, as they are called in 
these Islands. These are the constant at- 
tendants of clear evenings, and prove great 
reliefs amidst the gloom of the dark winter 
night. They eommonly appear at twilight 
near the horizon, of adun colour, approach- 
ing to yellow; sometimes continuing in 
that state for several hours without any ap- 
parent motion, after which they break out 
into streams of stronger light, spreading 
into columns, aud altering slowly into ten 
thousand different shapes, varying their 
colours from all. the lines of yellow to the 
most obscure russet. They often cover the 
whole hemisphere, and then make the most 
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these times are amazingly quick; and they 
astouish the spectator with the rapid 
change of their form. They break out in 
places where none were seen before, skim- 
ming briskly along the heavens; are sud- 
denly extinguished, and leave behind an 
uniform dusky tract. This again is bril- 
liantly illuminated in the same manner, 
and as suddenly left a dull blank. In cer- 
tain nights they assume the appearauce of 
vast columns, ou one side of the deepest 
yellow, on the other declining away, till it 
become undistinguished from the sky. 
They have geuerally a strong tremulous 
motion from end to end, which continues 
till the whole vanish. According to the 
state of the atmosphere they differ in co- 
lours. They often assume the colour of 
blood, and make a most dreadful appear- 
ance. The rustic sages represent these 
phenomena as. prognosticative of future 
events, aud thereby affright the gaping 
multitude with dread of war, famine, and 


pestilential devastations, 


The soil of these islands is various. 
In some places it consists of deep moss 
with a sandy bottom; in others the moss 
does not exceed a foot in thickness ; 
over a stratum of clay, The cultivated 
parts consist, generally, of a mixture of 
clay aud small stones. In some places 
there is abundance of tough clay similar 
to that used in Britain for manufactu- 
ring bricks or pottery. Though no 
coal has hitherto been discovered in 
these islands, yet copper and iron ore, 
free-stone, lime-stone, and other mineral 
preductions have been found in several 
of them. All the animals are of a di- 
minutive size. The sheep are the most 
profitable part of their live stock, and 
are calculated to be from 110,000 to 
120,000 in number ; one between three 
and five years old sells at. from four to 
seven shillings, . 

In. winter, i when the und 
is covered animals feed ou 
the sea-weed, with which the shores are 
covered. This they resort to by a kind of 
natural instinct: for'as soon as the tide be- 
gins to ebb, the whole body of them (al- 
though feeding several miles off,) make for 

sea shores, where they stay as long as 
the tide will permit them, and then return 
to their usual walks. 


The: wool of these sheep.is remarkably } 


soft and fine; but thereis'se much diver. 
sity. in ite quality, that some stockings at 
EL. 2, @e. per pair, and others at sixpence 
are made from it. The common price of 
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tolerably good stockings is from five shil- 
liogs to half-a-guinea per pair. ‘They are 
ali knitted. The very fine ones, which are 
esteemed superior in value to silk, will pass 
through a small fiugerring. The different 
colours of the wool are white, black, light 
grey, and sometimes a russet, The sheep 
are never shorn; but early in June the 
wool is pulled off without injuring the ani- 
mal. In this process care is taken to leave 
the long hairs which grow amongst the 
wool, by which meats the young wool is 
sheltered, and the animal kept warm and 
comfortable. 

Many of the inhabitants feed, during 
the season, on the eggs and young of 
wild birds, which they procure in a 
very dangerous manner from cliffs, that 
in some places are from sixty to one 
hundred fathoms in height. 

The attempt is mostly made from above. 
The dauwntless adventurer descends by a 
rope made either of straw or hog’s bristles, 
and held by a person at the top. Often- 
times the rope breaks, aud the raf 
fowler is dashed to pieces or drowned. 
The necessity of shifting the rope from 
place to place, with the impending weight 
of the fowler and his prey. renders the at- 
tempt much more hazardous. 

In Foula they drive a small stake or dag- 
ger in the soil at the top of the precipice, 
to which they fasten a fishing line. By this 
slender assistance they descend to the place 
where the nests are, which they plunder, 
aud ascend again with amazing intrepidity. 
This manner of fowling was, by the Nor- 
wegian law, considered a species of suicide. 

hat is still more extraordinary, cus- 
tom has so hardened the Shetlanders 
against all sense of danger, that they will 
wander among the rocks at vight, in order 
to surprise the old fowl upon the nests. 

The eggs and young of the black-backed 
and herring guils, compose the chief part 
of the booty acquired in these predatory 
and desperate attempts. 

Agriculture, in the Shetland Islands, 
is at a very low ebb, and is chiefly per- 
formed by the women; but so preva- 
dent is the rage of the inhabitants for 
fishing, that the only cultivated land is 
to be found near the coast, and it bears 
no proportion to that which lies waste 
and uncultivated. The population of 
these islands, according to the last cen- 
}sus, amounted to 22,379 persons, among 
‘whom there are: about two considerable 
owners, but a great aumber of 
| smalkones. 
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The whole land-rent amounts to about 
L. 5,000 per annum, which is a smal! sum 
when compared with the profits the pro- 
prietors make by the fisheries, in. which 
they are all concerned. This business is 
carried on by the tenants; an affair which 
tends much to affect the state of the com- 
mon people at large. The landlords make 
their lands subservient to this trade, by set- 
ting them in small portions to fishermen: 
and, in order the more to propagate the 
human species for the purpose of fishing, 
the young men get premiums of small sub- 
divisions of land, (though without lease,) 
on their taking wives. The poor, who 
thus swallow the matrimonial bait, getting 
more numerous familes than they can main- 
tain, and having no way of supporting 
themselves but by the fish which they take, 
(and which they are obliged to sell to their 
landlords at a fixed price,) are often neces- 
sitated, either to go on board such mer- 
chant vessels as call in here, or to enter vo- 
luntarily into his Majesty's Navy. In many 
places, three or four families are found on 
a farm which thirty or forty years ago was 
possessed ouly by one. 

Unmarried men have another induce- 
ment to enter into matrimony; for when 
Government requires a number of men for 
the Navy, the proprietors take good care 
to send off those who are unmarried. By 
these factitious regulations, the population 
has become superabundant, insomuch that 
the produce of the islands does not support 
their inhabitants more than seven or eight 
months in the year. 

Before the proprietors of lands became 
so deeply engaged in the fishing business, 
juvenile or premature marriages were, in 
these islands, looked on as next to a crime, 
because thereby the population might in- 
crease to such a degree as to become ruin- 
ous and oppressive to the whole commu- 
nity. For this reason, a regulation was 
made against marriage, uvless when the 
parties could produce evidence that they 

L. 40 Scots,or L. 5: 6: 8 Ster- 
ling. This salutary law is now never en- 
forced, to the great prejudice of the whole 
inhabitants. 


On the island of Jan Mayen, our au- 
thor beheld some vestiges of the tem- 
porary buildings where the whale fishers 
Cometly boiled their blubber; but this 


ractice of boiling blubber in the north 
ca long since been discontinued, and is 
now performed on the return of the ves- 
sels to their respective ports, 
In something less than three weeks 
after quitting the Shetland Isles, the 
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Resolution arrived in the dreary arctic 
regions, passing numerous Icebergs, and 
being occasionally made fast to some of 
them, 


These floating mountains of ice, to which 
Dutch navigators have given the name of 
Icebergs, and which are of all different 
magnitudes, are originally formed on land. 
The sun, even in those high latitudes, has a 
considerable power in melting the suow on 
the mountains, which, running down into 
the valleys, and again congealing, segments 
frequently break off from the entire mass, 
and fall into the sea. The ice of which 
these floating masses are composed, is of 
various colours. ‘The original fresh water 
ice is sometimes incrusted with that formed 
from the sea-water, and this again is cover- 
ed with new ice formed of fallen snow. 
The different positions of the spectator re- 
latively to the incidental rays of light, va- 
ry likewise the seeming hue of the whole. 
In some parts it emulates the vividness of 
the emerald. and in others, the most beau- 
tiful sapphire. When the Iceberg is to- 
tally composed of melted snow which is 
sometimes but partly the case, the refrac- 
tion of the solar rays is the most beautiful ; 
and the appearance of those floating moun- 
tains on the side opposite the sun, presents 
such a blaze of light, intermingled with 
different glowing tints, as totally to baflle 
deseription. 


In storms, large masses of ice are fre- 
quently piled on each other, to a consider- 
able height; these are called packs, and 
often assume a very fantastic appearance. 
The grinding noise occasioned by the colli- 
sion of those huge masses of ice against 
each other, and against the ship, not only 
fill the mind of the auditor with a degree 
of horror, but for a considerable time de- 
prives him of the sense of hearing. 

Spitzbergen is a general appellation 
given to a vast assemblage of frozen 
islands, lying between South Cape, in 
76® 30’, and Verlegan Hook, in 80° 7’, 
north latitude, 


The general aspect of this gloomy and 
sterile country, affords a scene truly pictu- 
resque and sombre. Theshores are rugged, 
bold, and terrific, being in many places 
formed by lofty, black, inaccessible rocks, 
some of which taper to exceedingly high 
points, and are altogether bare, and almost 
destitute of vegetation. The entire face of 
the country exhibits a wild, dreary land- 
scape, of amazingly high sharp-pointed. 
mountains, some of which rear their sum- 


mits above the clouds, and are capt with 
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strata of snow, probably coeval with the 
creation of the world. 


In latitude 81° 50', by observations, 
the ship was in a sea, almost quite free 
from ice witha great well; the weather 
was serene. 


Had our object been the making of 
discoveries, there was not, apparently, any 
thing to have prevented us from going a 
good way farther to the north ; at least we 
did not perceive any large fields of ice in 
that direction ; though it is more than pro- 
bable we should have very soon fallen in 
with them. We were a little farther north 
than Captain Phipps, who ran a great risk 
of being locked up entirely by the ice. He 
was, in fact, ice-bound from 3lst July to 
10th August, and during that time the 
packed ice rose as high as the main-yard. 
The want of ice in that place where we 
then were, was perhaps owing to the ef- 
fects of some late gale clearing it away. 
The great swell in the sea appeared to in- 
dicate this to have been the case. 


In a subsequent voyage, performed in 
1807, the vessel could not penetrate 
higher than 78° 30’; her farther pro- 
gress being wholly prevented by a ridge 
of ice. 

Having made a prosperous voyage, 
the ship safely returned to Whitby. 


In the course of his work, Mr, Laing 
has introduced several pleasing notices 
respecting the nataral history of the in- 
habitants of the Northern Ocean, the 
mode of catching whales, &c. for which 
we must refer to his pages, The appen- 
dix contains an interesting account of the 
Dutch, English, and Whale fisheries, 
some important observations on the va- 
riation of the compass, &c. and some 
extracts from Capt. Scoresby’s valuable 
Memoir on Polar Ice, in the Wernerian 
Society’s transactions. 

At the present time, when every in- 
formation relative to the frozen ocean 
excites more than ordinary attention, 
Mr. Laing’s volume will be read with 
considerable interest. We have been 
much pleased with the seaman-like obser- 
vations, which he has interspersed in 
various parts of his book; and return 
him our thanks for presenting them to 
the public in so cheap aform. In the 
hands of a clever manufacturer, his 
remarks might easily have been expanded 
into a quarto volume, 
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The Spirit of the Gospel; or, the Four 
Evangelists elucidated by explanatory 
Observations, Historical References, and 
Miscellaneous Illustrations. By the Rev. 
Stephen Gilly, M.A. Svo. 10s. Law and 
Whittaker, London. 1818. 


This work is designed to contain such 
an exposition of the Gospels as shall 
briefly explain their principal difficul- 
ties, and the most prominent of their 
beauties by means of elucidation drawn 
from the consideration of the best com- 
mentators and expositors, as well as 
from the researches of those who have 
applied the manners and customs of the 
east to the illustration of the sacred vo- 
lume. 

Too expensive, too learned, or too dry, 
are the objections commonly made to com- 
positions explanatory of Scripture, There 
is one class of persons who cannot gain ac- 
cess to the folios which contain the trea- 
sures of Biblical exposition—there is ano- 
ther, who, though they are not deeply 
versed in learned lore, and cannot therefore 
follow the theologian through all his pro- 
found inquiries, would wish to understand 
the tendency of them, and to know to what 
they lead, being fond of sacred reading, and 
anxious to give an answer to the hope that 
is inthem: and there is another, who, from 
their prejudice or indifference, require to 
be shewn that the study of the Gospel is 
far from being so uniuviling,or so destitute 
of literary charms, as they have been led to 
imagine. With a view to accommodate 
the subject to each of these, the Auther has 
reduced his materials within the compass 
of a single volume, bas offered few explana- 
tions, which the plainest English reader 
may not perfectly understand, and has not, 
upon any occasion, inserted an illustration 
in any language, but ourown. Where it 
was necessary to have recourse to ancient 
or foreign authorities, the substance is com- 
municated through the medium of a trans- 
lation. He has likewise taken every op- 
portunity of admitting such matter as may 
sometimes relieve the mind from the con- 
templation of graver topics, and fix it upon 
those beauties and graces with which the 
Holy Memoirs, as the Gospels have been 
happily called, are frequently interspersed. 
An historical reference, a tale or anecdote 
to the point, a custom or characteristic of 
the age or country in which our Saviour 
lived, or an elegant turn which some an- 
cient or modern poet may have given to 
the subject—these have not been rejected, 
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where they could be subjoined with con- 
sistency, and effect ; where they are not 
irrelative, or irreverend. 


Tn such a work as this, it is obvious 
that the author must unavoidably be 
often indebted to the previous labours 
and researches of others. While, how- 
ever, he acknowledges his obligations to 
them, it is proper to remark that he is 
no servile copyist. Those passages 
which are verbal quotations are, very 
properly, referred to their authors; but 

r. Gilly has in all other respects, made 
the observations of preceding critics 
completely his own by the simple and 
pleasing language in which he has 
clothed them; and has further en- 
hanced the utility of his volume by in- 
terspersing many original remarks, 
which happily illustrate the spirit of the 
Evangelical Narratives. We select a 
few specimens of his work, not by any 
means as being the best, but solely for 
their brevity and utility. 


Matt. x. 34. The Messiah had been repre- | 


seuted in prophecy as“ the Prince of Peace ;” 
astle mild ruler in whose government “ the 
increase of peace should be without end ;” 
as the King who should “ reign in righte- 
ousness;"’ as the Child to be born, whose 
very name “Immanuel,” or “ God with 
us,” seemed to predict the tranquillity of 
thetimes in which he should flourish. But 
as these predictions, which alluded not to 
the immediate consequences of Christ’s ad- 
vent, but lo the remote effects of his dispeu- 
sation, had led his followers to entertain 
very erroneous expectations, Jesus took an 
opportunity of correcting their mistake, 
and fore-warning them of the persecution 
to which they would be exposed upon the 
first promulgation of the Gospel. fle here 
assured them that they must not look for 
that happy peacefal season, which holy 
men of God had beheld with prophetic eye, 
but must be prepared for dissentions, enmi- 
ties, and violence. 

To those who read Christ's declaration 
in the English translation, viz. “I come 
not to send peace on earth, but a sword,” 
it may appear more discouraging than it 
did even to the disciples themselves; be- 
cause our phrase sounds harsh aud concla- 
sive, whereas the original version admits of 
a less unfavourable construction. The 
verse may be rendered thus: “ Think not 
that I come to bring * immediate peace on 


* In the Greek version, one of the words 
upon which the’ sense of the’ whole 


earth: I come not to send peace tmmedi- 
ately, but a sword. 

In farther explanation of the passage, it 
may be observed, that, although the Re- 
deemer of the world became flesh, and 
dwelt among us, for the purpose of ena- 
bling mankind to give glory unto God in 
the Highest, to live peaceably on earth, aud 
to entertain good-will towards ove ano- 
ther, yet he knew that this could not be 
accomplished at once. The passions, the 
prejudices, and the frailty of man are such, 
as could not but raise oppositions of in- 
terests, and diversities of opinion, when the 
word of God was first preached. ‘To stifle 
these would have required a miracle as 
great, as when the tides of the sea, or when 
the course of the sun and the moon were 
suspended in favor of the Israelites. The 
Apostles, in the fervor of their faith, trusted 
that the purity of their lives, the consistency 
of their doctrines, and the beauty of the 
moral code they had to deliver, would se- 
cure the admiration of men, aud solicit 
universal respect. But Jesus knew other- 
wise. He saw that the Jews would oppose 
them with rancorous hatred, as soon as 
they should begin to proclaim the abolition 
of the Mosaic law, and the extension of 
the new covenaut in the Gentile world 
He was aware that the Heathens would 
not tolerate the denunciation of their ido- 
latry, nor suffer a few humble individuals 
to pronounce every form of worship but 
their own, unholy and accursed. He was 
aware also that the learned would uot qui- 
etly allow that wisdom, which they ac- 
counted foolishness, to be preferred before 
philosophy and science; and that the rich 
and powerful would show their resentment 
at being told, that humble innocence is to 
be valued above successful guilt ; and that 
the poor of the earth who receive the gos+ 
pel, are to be esteemed more highly than 
those who have pomp and pleasure at com- 
mand, but reject the truth. 

But never let it be forgotten, that the 
disputes and animosities occasioned by the 
first promulgation of the gospel are not an 
evidence of any fault in the system itself : 
and though the gradual diffusion of Chris- 
tianity does not keep pace with our impa- 
tience to see it finally established over the 
whole face of the earth, yet we may feel 
assured that the kingdom of righteousness 
and peace will eventually flourish. There 
has been a long night of trouble and hea- 
viness, but the morning of joy will dawn at 
last. 
depends, is derived from a root, which signifies 
to hurry, or precipitate; and accordingly, in all 
or it retains somewhat the idea 
of impulse, See Parkhurst. 
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Matt. xxiv. 41. Two women shall be 
grinding at the Mill,—the one shall be taken 
and the other left. : 

It is highly interesting to reflect how 
much light has been thrown upon passages 
in Scripture, by circumstances and anec- 


dotes, as they are related by modern tra-’ 


vellers. The observations of two of these 
will be found to elucidate the verse above 
in the clearest manner. 

«“ Most families grind their wheat and 
barley at home, having two portable 
mill-stones for that purpose: the upper- 
most of which is turned round by a small 
handle of wood or iron, that is placed 
in the rim. When this stone is large, or 
expedition required, a second person is 
called in to assist: and as it is usual for 
women alone to be concerned in this em- 
ployment, who seat themselves over against 
each other, with the mill-stone between 
them, we may see, not only the propriety 
of the expression, Exodus xi. 5, of sitting 
behind the mill, but the force of auother, 
Matt. xxiv. 41, that two women shall be 
grinding ot the mill, the one shall be taken 
and the other left."—Shaw's Travels. 

“Scarcely had we reached the apart- 
ment (in Nazareth) prepared for our recep- 
tion, when looking from the window into 
the front yard, we beheld two women 
grinding at the mill, ina manner most for- 
cibly illustrating the saying of our Saviour. 
The two women seated on the ground op- 
posite to each other, held between them 
two round flat stones, such as are seen in 
Lapland, and such as in Scotland are called 
querns. In the centre of the upper stone 
was a cavity for pouring in the corn, and 
by the side of this an upright wooden han- 
dle for moving the stone. As the operation 
began, one of the women with her right 
hand pushed the handle to the woman op- 
posite, who again sent it to her companion ; 
thus communicating a rotatory, and very 
rapid motion to the upper stone, their left 
hands being all the while employed in sup- 
plying fresh corn, as fast as the bran and 
flour esca from the sides of the ma- 
chine.”"— Dr. Clarke's Travels. 


Luke iii. 2,3.—It will be seen that Luke 
givesa different genealogy of Christ to that 
of Matthew. The latter had derived the 
Messiah’s descent from David, and Abra- 
ham, through Joseph, his reputed, or legal 
father; but as this had probably excited 
some cavilling, and was objected to as being 
imperfect and unsatisfactory, St. Lake on 
that account took up the matter, and to 
remove every difficulty, made out the pe- 
digree of Mary his mother, to prove that 
he was really descended from David through 


her, as he was legally through Joseph. The 
reason why Mary's name does not appear 
in this pedigree, especially intended as it 
was to relate to her, was better understood 
when this Gospel was written and pub- 
lished, than it can be now, unless the reader 
be referred to the Jewish customs and esta- 
blished rules in tracing families. 

The uames of womeu were not formally ad- 
mitted into genealogical tables; but when 
it was necessary to derive a descent through 
any particular woman, the name of her 
husband was inserted instead of ber own ; 
and therefore in the present instance, Jo- 
seph is called the Son of Heli, instead of 
the son-in-law ; and the Evangelist, in com- 
pliance with the forms of a Rate pedi- 
gree, makes mention of the Ausband, in al- 
lusion to the wife. This statement will be 
allowed to be correct, if the reader will at- 
tend to four particulars. First, that Joseph 
was in reality the son of Jacob (Matt, i. 16.), 
and that one evangelist could not mean to 
question the authority of another upon so 
material a point. Secondly, that Mary is 
called by several Jewish writers, as quoted 
by Lightfoot, “ Mary the daughter of Heli.” 
Thirdly, that another example of the same 
kind occurs in this genealogy; and Sala- 
thiel is called the Son of Neri (v. 27.) 
whereas he was his son-in-law only. (See 
1 Chronicles iii. 17. and Matt. i. 12). And 
fourthly, that St. Luke, from the beginning 
to the end of the table, calls several sons, 
who were not properly so; but could only 
be considered as such.—Thus he speaks of 
Jesus, as the son of Joseph, Joseph as the 
son of Heli, Salathicl as the son of Neri, 
and Adam as the son of God. 


The following observations on Luke 
vii. 38, elucidate the antient mode of 
reclining at meals, more perney 
than any others that we have bitherto 
seen, 

The relative position of Jesus, and the 
woman, so asto enable the latter to per- 
form the humble office of bathing the Mes- 
siah's feet with a flood of tears, while she 
could be said “ to stand behind bim,” can 
ouly be explained by a reference to the 
manner in which the ancients, aud parti- 
cularly the Orientals, took their meals, 
They reclined on couches, lying on one 
side, supporting the upper part of the body 
on the left elbow, aud helping themselves 
from the table with the right hand only. 
As our Saviour therefore lay on the couch 
with his face towards the table, the womat, 
stood at the back ofthe couch, and washed 
his feet, which by the necessary bending of 
the knees, were turned outwards and be 
bind him. 
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When there were many guests, the re- 
quisite number of couches, holding three 
persous each, were placed about the table, 
so as to leave one side open for the servants 
to arrange the dishes. 

The position of the three persons on the 
couch was as follows: the feet of the first 
were disposed behind the back of the se- 
cond, and the head of the second was oppo- 
site to the breast of the first; hence the 
expressions “ leaning on his bosom,” (John 
xiii. 28.) and “into” or “ in his bosom.” 
(Luke xvi. 22, 23.) The dignity, or fami- 
liarity of the guests one with another, was 
intimated by their places on the couch. 

This volume furnishes a valuable and 
important addition to the Library of 
divines of every denomination ; and, to 
those whe may not have the opportunity 
of consulting the larger and more ex- 
pn Biblical Works, with which our 

anguage is happily enriched, it presents 
a most valuable illustration of the four 
Gospels, clothed in perspicuous lan- 
guage, and breathing the same benevo- 
lent: spirit which pervades those inesti- 
mable ‘ Memoirs’ of the Life and Minis- 
try of Jesus Christ. ; 
On the Punishment of Death, in the 
case of Forgery; its Injustice and Impo- 
licy maintained. 8vo. 1s, Hamilton, Lon- 
don, 1818. 


Tue inadequacy of the punishment 
of death, in the case of forgery, to the 
prevention of that crime, is a topic 
of the deepest interest to every one who 
rightly estimates the value of life. We 
have on various occasions called the at- 
tention of our readers to this subject, 
and now have the pleasure of introduc- 
ing to their notice an ardent friend of 
humanity, who pleads her cause with 
no common force. He denies the right 
of man to deprive his fellow creature of 
life for forgery, and denounces the exist- 
ing law against it, as being both inex- 
pedient and impolitic. He argues the 
injustice of punishing this crime with 
death, because it is visited with a heavier 
punishment than it merits, and because 
there is no law, whether natural or 
revealed, that authorizes any man or 
body of men, to dispose of the life of a 
fellow creature at their discretion. For- 
gery, he maintains, in its utmost lati- 
tude is only theft, which crime is in no 


instance visited with death ; and such a 
punishment is not warranted by the 
scriptures. And although the facility 
with which a man may be deprived of his 
property by forgery, as well as the ex- 
tent to which it may be committed, are 
considerations that highly aggravate this 
crime, yet its original character remains 
the same. ‘It retaims all thenecessary 
ingredients of theft; it acquires no new 
one; and though you multiply them 
and their effects to every imaginable 
extent, the crime remains what it ever 
was, and ever will be,—theft and theft 
only.” 

The next topic discussed by this in- 
telligent writer is, the impoticy of the 
existing law. 


It is said, indeed, that this is a com- 
mercial country; true it is; but does the 
particular mode in which property is trans- 
ferred, alter the nature of the property 
itself? Commerce, in all its ramifications, 
is but a modeof transferring property with 
greater facility; property is still property, 
in unincreased value; and life is still life, 
in undiminished importance. Let us be- 
ware that in trafficking with property, we 
do not traffic with blood: this I fear, nay 
this 1 am sure, is what we have been doing 
in time past, and to our shame be it spoken, 
it is what we are doing to the present day ! 
and if, which I entirely deny, the com- 
mercial interests of this country are such 
as can be guarded only by the sacrifice of 
Life for the crime of Forgery ; let the fa- 
thomless depths of the ocean receive and 
hide them. We are making commerce 
our God: we are bowing down before it, 
like the worshippers of Juggernaut to their 
grim and bloody idol; and our moral cha- 
racter, as a nation, is crushed beneath its 
wheels; while we are offering human vic- 
tims as a propitiatory sacrifice. 

Life then is infinitely more than an equi- 
valent for property; and, more than an 
equivalent, in apportioning punishment to 
crime, it is palpable injustice to require. 
L add only, though the remark is almost 
needless, that is not in the power of man 
to alter either the nature of property, or 
the nature of crime: property is still the 
same, though it be the idol of the world; 
and Forgery is still but theft, though it 
were to be punished with death to the end 
of time. 

Adverting to the notorious inadequacy 
of the existing law, he forcibly urges 
that, 

Every endeavour to rule a people and pre- 
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vent the commission of crime, by the in~ 
fliction of punishment, which is dispropor- 
tionate in degree; or such as in kind is 
unauthorized by God; must fail of its ob- 
ject; and would we see how He writes 
folly on all such attempts ; let us read it in 
the notorious inefficacy of the punishment 
of death to stop the crime of Forgery. 
The fact is universally admitted, and every 
additional execution fatally confirms it.* 

The legislative enactments against this 
crime wholly fail of their intended effect ; 
and thus its practical inexpediency bears 
out the truth of the proposition—that what 
is unjust must necessarily be unwise. 

If then there exist no right in the go- 
vernment of this country to punish Forgery 
with death, it ought to be abandoned in- 
stantly and for ever; and, if in addition to 
this, there is not even the inducement of 
worldly policy and expediency, miserable 
as such a motive would be; it is madness 
to persevere. 

But drowning men will catch at straws; 
and it bas been said again and again in ex- 
cuse for every successive execution—if 
pardon be extended now ; all persons who 
have suffered heretofore have been unjustly 
put todeath. The objection is folly itself. 
How, iu the name of common sense, cau 
the extension of mercy now, have a retro- 
active effect on the execution of a former 
criminal? if that execution were just then, 
it will be just for ever; if it was unjust 
then, it must remain so for ever. What is 
it, in trath, but multiplying crime to jus- 
tify crime. Repeal the law, and then these 
tender consciences will find repose. « I 
really lament the feebleness of words to 
express the coutempt that is due to such 
an objection. 

Before | pass on tothe question of hu- 
manity, | must observe that the inefficacy 
of the existing law to restrain the crime of 
forgery, is mainly to be attributed to its 
excessive severity. Numerous as are the 
victims whose lives are forfeited; they 
bear but a small proportion to the number 
of those whom humanity suffers to escape. 
Men, who in the bosom of their families 
tenderly cherish all the charities of life, 
shrink with horror when they find that no 
punishment can be inflicted short of death. 
The crime therefore is frequettly over- 
looked on account of the horrible conse- 
quences of conviction ; death or impunity 
being the only alternative. The necessary 


* | remember an instance of a young man, 
who having witnessed the death of four per- 
sons for Forgery, actually went from the place 
of Execution to commit the same offence ; for 
which he was tried, and convicted at the next 
Sessions. 


result is, that the guilty go free, and the 
injured have no redress. The severity of 
the law works in this way great injustice. 
But the punishment of the guilty is not 
even the chief object of a wise legislature; 
the prevention of crime ought primarily to 
be kept in view: avd when shall we leara 
that excessive severity is not the way to 
prevent crime. Maa is by nature cruel ; 
he has no idea of repressing crime in any 
other way than by violeuce; but crime 
never was, and never can be so repressed. 


The visiting of this crime with still 
greater severity, (which, it has been 
more than whispered, is in contempla- 
tion,) our author deprecates in the 
strongest terms, and confirms his rea- 
soning by the statement of some most 
afflictive cases, for which we have not 
room. But we cannot withhold from 
our readers the following observations 
on the execution of women for this 
crime, and on the inability of the crown 
to interpose its mercy. 


The execution of females for this crime, 

of which we have lately had some shock- 
ing instances, is, if possible, still more dread- 
ful. Lam far from asserting, that women 
may not be very mischievous and very 
wicked; but they are in no instances the 
original fabricators of the notes: they are 
dependent upon man, and subservient to 
him: they are liable to all manner of im- 
position; for their frequent ignorance of 
the real nature and extent of what they 
do in obedience to the will, or in compli- 
ance with the wishes of those with whom 
they are connected, exposes them fre- 
quently to deception, and often makes 
them unwilling instruments in the commis- 
sion of crime, Surely something is due 
even to their sex. It was a melancholy 
day for England, when men were first put 
into the hands of the executioner for this 
offence ; and still darker was that day, 
when women were added to the number. 
The execution of women for uttering forged 
notes, is revolting to humanity. 
The tender age of many, indeed of a 
large portion, of those who suffer death for 
Forgery, and are thus cut off in the spring 
of their existence, is another circumstance 
of a most affiictive nature, 


In the dreadful combination of misery 
attendant upon our present system, one of 
the most appalling considerations is this; 
that every avenue to mercy is closed against 
the wretched victim. This is the fact, and 
the country has a right to know by whom: 
till some one stands forward as the respon- 
sible adviser of these sanguinary measures, 
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it is in some degree involved in obscurity; 
but much is already known; for were a 
petition, imploring mercy, and setting forth 
a detail of circumstances, such as com- 
mand the feelings of every mind, in which 
feeling lives, to reach the hands of the 
Prince Regent; what would be the result ¢ 
He is not an absolute monarch ; he has no 
will independent of his ministers; he can 

not gratify his own wishes; he feels, pities, 
desires to save; he would rejoice to spare 
the life; but be cannot do it withont the 
approbation of his ministers: the next ap 

plication is to them ; but it is an ivariable 
tule with them, never to listen to any re- 
commendation of mercy, unsupported by 
the Bank of England: to the Bauk then it 
is referred; but they too have a rule to 
which they as inflexibly adhere, never to 
sanction any such request; they may ex- 
press a feeble wish indeed, that the govern 

ment wouid adopt some other mode of pu- 
nishment ; but as it is they can do nothing: 
the case had been maturely cousidered be- 
fore trial, and was then deemed a fit ob 

ject for capital prosecution: and by whom 
had it been considered; probably by their 
solicitor: and not even as it should seem, 
by hum personally ; other engagements may 
make that possible, and therefore a clerk 
in his office may attend tothat department 

If this, or any thing like this, in any part 
of the system be fact, the conclusion is most 
awful. The Bank dare not execute all, or 
even the majority of offenders: numerous 
as these exevutions are, they bear but a 
small proportion to the great body of de 

lingnents: the selection is made by the 
Baak, possibly by a person is, the service of 
their solicitor, who has therefore a discre- 
tionary power of determining who shall 
live er who shall die; but it muxt be v- 
tural for him. as for all persons in such 2 
situation, to keep primarily in view the sa- 
tisfaction of his employers; and the fact of 
a couviction, is full proof of his diligence 

A case in which couviction may be ob- 
tained without much difficulty, may there 

fore be preferable to one less easily esta 

blished ; and when a conviction has once 
taken place, the sound of mercy is never 
heard ; for the intervention of mercy would 
be an impeachment of the discretion ori 

ginally exercised in the selection of proper 
objects of a capital prosecution and pu- 
nishment. The duty of pursuing crime, 
and the privilege of extending mercy, 
ought not to meet in the same bosom, and 
it was never intended they should ; but by 
the present system they do. ‘The preroga 

tive of mercy, that brightest ornament o! 
the monarch’s Crown, is fallen from it; 
and there is left him only the painful duty 


of affixing his signature to the order for 
execution. The representatives of the 
Crown on the circuits, the judges of the 
land, do sometimes spare, and frequently 
too, the lives of those convicted of For- 
gery ; but wheu 1s the crown itself known 
to spare. Does any man doubt that if 
Vartie had been tried in the country his 
life would have been saved? The privi- 
lege which the city of London exclusively 
possesses, that none shall there be executed 
without the express sanction of the Crown, 
as being the fountain of mercy, seems 
really to have been the fata) cause of ex- 
cluding him from that mercy. How, and 
why is this? 

If Forgery be a crime which cannot 
justly be visited with death, the land is 
stained with blood: and the voice of the 
blood of those who have suffered cries to 
heaven from the ground. The day of re- 
tribution must come: the government that 
enacts, and the nation that tolerates such 
laws as those under consideration, can ex- 
pect no blessing from their God. It does 
not however stop here—upon the princi- 
ples which | have stated, it is clear as the 
light of the sun in meridian splendour, 
that every execution for Forgery may be a 
judicial murder; aud if so, will not the 
guilt of murder in the sight of God rest on 
the head of all, from the highest to the 
lowest in the land, in proportion to the 
ability and the means which each possesses, 
bot neglects to employ in an endeavour to 
remove the evil. 

We recommend this impressive pam- 
phlet to the attentive consideration of 
our readers. More good sense, more 
sober and truly christian feeling, we 
have not often found compressed within 
so short a compass, 

Outline of a Nosological Arrangement 
of Diseases in Children, acute and chro- 
nic, according to the situation of parts, 
known or presumed. By J. B. Davis, 

M.D. Physician to the Universal Dis- 

pensary for Children. A folio sheet. Un- 

derwoods, London, 1818. 

It may be laid down as an acknow- 
ledged truth, that whatever the extent 
of the powers of the human mind may 
be in the acquisition of knowledge, it 
is only by concentrating them in parti- 
cular points, that real improvement is 
gained, and the benefit of society in- 
sured. This might be illastrated in a 
thousand instances ; but there is, pef- 
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haps, no department of science to which 
it applies so forcibly as to medicine, 
The healing art was for a long time 
conjectural: the wild theories of the 
school could by no means be reduced to 
practice; and, until the establishment 
of Hospitals and Public Dispensaries 
for the treatment of disease, no fixed or 
solid principles of proceeding could be 
followed by the physician, In them he 
had an opportunity of studying disease 
at the bed-side, and tracing her in all 
her varieties and mysterious forms. The 
knowledge thus acquired has of late 
years produced a complete revolution in 
the science; and, in proportion as im- 
provement has thus extended, it has 
pointed out what was deficient, and has 
shown the great benefit resulting to so- 
ciety, by the multiplication of medical 
societies, It is, however, remarkable, 
that it is only within the last two years 
that one of the most important depart- 
ments of the healing art,—that which 
respects the diseases of children,— 
has gained a separate establishment for 
itself, and has been divided from the 
others, 

We have been led to these considera- 
tions by an examination of the Nosolo- 
gical publication now before us; to the 
persevering and philanthropic efforts of 
whose author, the Universal Dispensary 
for Children is owing. From the reports 
of this benevolent Institution, we learn 
that not fewer than four thousand nine 
hundred children have been relieved ; 
while, in addition tothe practice, it has 
also formed a school, where the joe 
practitioner may acquire knowledge in 
a department, of all others the most dif- 
ficult to understand. Over this school 
presides the author of the present work, 
Besides the opportunities offered to him 
as physician of the Establishment, Dr. 
Davis has for some time been delivering 
a course of Lectures on the Manage- 
ment and diseases of infancy: and his 
‘* Nosologecal Arrangement’’ proves at 
once the extent of his views, and his 
ample knowledge of the subject. 

Dr. Davis’s Table is formed on the 
most natural mode of arranging diseases 
as they affect the separate parts of the 
body, proceeding a capite ad colum, 
from the head to the trunk, and speci- 

Vou. VILL, No. 51. N.S. Lit. Pan, Dec. 1. 


Nosological Account of the Diseases in Children, 


fying whether they are acute or chronie, 
(in febrile diseases whether they are 
with or without eruptions) according to 
the situation of parts, known or pre- 
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sumed. In no work on the diseases of 
children has such an attempt at classifi- 
cation been made; and by such a plan 
only, we conceive, could so clear and 
systematic a view of the subject be offer- 
ed. All modes of arrangement are lia- 
ble to some objections ; and even that of 
the celebrated Dr. Cullen has not es- 
caped animadversion. But it is obvious 
that if diseases are considered according 
to their seat, more advantage is gained 
in respect to their treatment than by any 
other method. The chief objects of a 
physician’s attention are, the seat or 
part of the body affected, and the nature 
of that part from its particular structure 
or conformation. They naturally go 
hand inhand, Our author has, there- 
fore, opened a wide and new field, both 
as a lecturer and practitioner; which 
promises to place the practice in infan- 
tile diseases, on a more rational basis 
than has hitherto obtained. 

By disjvining the diseases of children 
from the rest of medicine, Dr, D. has 
shewn their importance as a distinct 
branch ; and, from the reports of the 
Universal Dispensary for children, his 
improvement in the treatment of diseases 
peculiar to their period of life, will be 
apparent, ,Casés have here been cured, 
which. had, resisted the best medical 
treatment. elsewhere., The disorders of 
early infancy, mdeed, are rendered pecue 
liarly difficult, by the want of that infor- 
mation from the sufferers, which persons 
of a more advanced age are capable of 
giving. Here the practitioner can only 
take experience for his guide; and, by 
consiantly going over the same track, 
he will learn (like the mother and the 
nurse) that kind of select and sympto- 
matic language, which the feelings con- 
vey without the utterance of spcech. 
But, unless he be well acquainted with 
their language, unless he study it inces- 
santly, he never cav convey with prom 
titudeand decision that relief, which the 
rapid progress of disease in early in- 
fancy requires. 


Influenced by these considerations, we 
commend Dr. Davis’s publication to the 
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attentive consideration of those who are 
best able to appreciate its merits. The 
subject of infantile diseases has here 
fallen into hands capable of doing jas- 
tice.to it; and from his »well known in- 
dustry and energy of character, we may 
reasonably expect that he will leave no- 
thing undone—certainly nothing unat- 
tempted, to render this department of 
medicine complete. 


Advice io the Teens, or Practical 
Helps to the Formation of one’s own cha- 
racter. By Isaac Taylor, Minister of the 
Gospel at Ongar. 8vo. 5s. Fenner, Lon- 
don. 1818. 


This volume, rich in practical wisdom, 
is the second part of * Self-cultivation 
Recommended’, of which we gave an ac- 
count in our last volume, (p. 765). The 
deficiency we there noticed is here sup- 
plied in a manner, which we think can- 
not fail of being highly beneficial to 
youth during their éeens. 

The subjects discussed in this work 
are, the continuation of school studies— 
Reading—Observation—Thinking—the 
Private Study—Choice of Situation—Re- 
lative Duties—Company—Female Inter- 
course — Occasional Deviations—Eco- 
nomy—Entire Education is for Eternity 
—These topics are discussed in lan- 
guage singularly neat; they are placed 
in various affectionate avd impressive 
points of view, and are enforced by a 
series of arguments that cannot fail to 
carry conviction to the mind of every 
ingenuous youth; to whom we recom- 
mend it as a manual of moral wisdom, 
by attending to which they will be pre- 
served from innumerable snares and 
anxieties, 

We select one or two passages, by 
way of specimen of Mr. Taylor’s excel- 
lent little volume, Our first extract shall 
be from the chapter on Reading. 


The books decidedly most important are 
those which relate to your specific profes- 
sion. There can scarcely be any situation 
or occupation which has not something to 
be learnt from authors. Those persons 
who, in your present stage of life, under- 
take to instruct you, must be very ignorant 
themselves if they cannot point out to you 
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the specific treatises most suitable, and in 
the order best adapted to your progress, 
Put so much caelhdeilée in their judgment, 
as to study well what they may recommend, 
It may be possible, that the books so 
placed before you may not be alluring, by 
graces of style, or even by chearfulness of 
matter; but, be careful how you call that 
dull, heavy, or uninteresting, which comes 
recommended as appropriate to your open- 
ing prospects in life. Should it even Le so 
in all fair estimate, yet its being suitable 
ought to overcome reluctance ; its being 
necessary should, if you feel rightly, stimu- 
late to exertion. Action will take off ennui ; 
victory will reward the most plodding toil. 


Whatever may enlarge your mental 
powers, will be worth your while to 
study. One small volume may open to 
you many views which you could no other- 
wise obtain ; to have had only a glimpse of 
them is to be many degrees above absolute 
ignorance. ‘To know that some things 
exist, is to keep ourselves from many a fool- 
ish speech, from many a false judgment, 
from many a ruinous deception. A new 
science attained, is almost as a new soul 
given ; it is, at least, asa new sense ob- 
tained. Where couching may cause the 
blind to see, it isa pity the man should 
continue in darkness; or be shut out of 
society by deafuess, if any operation may 
give him hearing. Regard your mind as 
having many powers and faculties, every 
one of which deserves to be brought into 
action: esteem yourself but balf a man, 
while destitute of knowledge; any ho- 
nourable knowledge which comes within 
your reach. 

The works of nature are multifarious, 
ever new, ever leaving much more to be 
known. Do not shrink from the contemp- 
lation, because the subjects are endless, but 
determine rather, out of so many, to seize 
hold on a few. A walk in the country 
will be made far more interesting by even 
a slight acquaintance with natural history, 
The flower, which many pass as a weed, 
will ber ome a prize, if a little skill in bo- 
tany enable you to discern its qualities, its 
beauties, or its scarcity. ‘To have so fair, 
so large a book as that of nature, presented 
to us, and we not able to read it, is a 
state of ignorance, which the energetic 
mind ought not patiently to bear. What- 
ever page is open to you, con it well; 
but to do this, it will be requisite that you 
borrow the assistance of some able authors. 


_ There is a knowledge of man too, highly 
important for every one toobtain. He will 
be liable to much deception who is igno- 
rant of the common principles, by which 
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human nature is actuated. He will ex- 
pect more than he ought, and will be dis- 
appointed ; he will address himself to 
principles which have generally but feeble 
influence, and will wonder be does not 
succeed. Read authors who have seen 
life, and display it. Travellers show the 
species in many varieties ; history marks 
the grander movements of the multitude ; 
biography shows you more minutely some 
single individual, You will from each, and 
especially from all, gain an insight into the 
true nature of the world you tive in, and 
the beings with whont you must encoan- 
ter, either in a friendly or in an adverse 
manner. To know your company is of 
great importance to your own proper beha- 
viour, to your comfort, and your safety, 


We conclude with a few remarks on 
economy, a virtue of peculiar import- 
ance in the present age of dashing ap- 
pearance and lavish expenditure. [four 
limits permitted, we could have trans- 
cribed from every page some impressive 
precept or mora! illustration. 


I give it as most serious advice, never be 
in debt. There is nothing so necessary to 
you as your own liberty and independence, 
Never let your mind be able to bear the 
degrading idea, that you owe something 
which you cannot pay. Be not obliged to 
pass a shop-window, sneaking, and looking 
another way. ‘That openness of counte- 
nance, so lovely in youth, cannot be kept 
up With a consciousness of this sort. Is 
your honour dear to you? depend upon it 
that tradesmen, one among another, talk 
you over, and your whole set, and your fa- 
mily connections, and your present follies 
without scruple ; - nay, upon principle ; as 
they bave a tellow-feeling for each other's 
prosperity, and often suffer too much by 
minors to feel indifferent when any fresh 
ones come upon their books. Could you 
bear to overhear such dialogues? could 
any principle solace your mind under it? 
would you not feel ready to retarn all you 
have had, in anger, peshaps? Yet what 
right have yoa to be angry with any one 
but yourself? Nobody forced you to spend. 
Be angry with yeur own weakness, which 
consented to have what you could not pay 
for; blame thatimpatience of gratification, 
Which could not wait till your finances 
were in better order. By that time, per- 
haps, your vagary might have been over, 
and the having it at all would have appear- 
ed to you as it did at the time to your 
tardy friends. 

Be assured that the first thing you suffer 
to go down to book will not be the last. 
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The same principle of inordinate desire 
will continue in action, and put you upon 
adding another and another article,—each 
a trifle, a mere trifle.—each of which, so 
put down, tells the tradesman you are 
poor, so poor that you cannot pay such 
trifling sams. Do not sabmit to it. 


Should you actually rub off these debts 
by hononrabje payment, then only see what 
a waste of money is gone for things of no 
real use to you. However, as you are out 
of debt, continue so. Recollect your very 
uncomfortable sensations, a few times es- 
pecially, while the debt remained. | Hay- 
ing regained your liberty, be doubly chary 
of it, Escape like an affrighted bird from 
the trap, and beware for the future ofevery 
bait. Only with a weak mind can the 
temptation to begin a fresh account be 
come successful. 


Do you hesitate, then, to survey the 
great disgrace of coming of age deep in 
debt? Foolishly has the youth managed, 
Whose season of disfranchisement is sad- 
dened over by the consciousness of being 
by no means at liberty. Instead of sur- 
veying life as a fair field, open to energy ; 
the remembrance haunts hin of debts, and 
boyish incumbranees, now loading the 
man, and preventing the free use of bis fa- 
culties and means. ‘To have to ask assist- 
ance of friends tw clear off, ought to be a 
very humiliating business; especially as 
then the nature of the debts, and the occa- 
sions of them, will appear to yourself ina 
different light from what they now do. 
Some shame, some remorse, must arise, 
unless all your feelings are rendered cal- 
lous : a worse evil this than being in debt, 
a more absolute loss of more precious pro- 
perty. Yet often this follows as the natu- 
ral consequence of the other. 


A considerable evil attending upon ex- 
travagance, is the frequent temptation it 
presents, and often, in a very pressing 
manner, of pursuing some underhand me- 
thod of obtaining supplies. I dread al- 
most to mention the artifices to which 
young lads resort when their necessities 
are urgent. Your present unadulterated 
feelings would be shocked at many a true 
story which might be told, to warn you 
against this one grand inlet (small as it 
may appear), this grand inlet of every 
misery, of every vice. The lottery-office is 
resorted to for relief, and sinks the appal- 
led youth tenfold deeper in debt. The an- 
nals of the gamiog-house present many 
sad instances of precipitate ruin. Rob- 
bery, swindling, forgery, are the issue, in 
many cases—the lamentable issue ofa silly 
youth running in debt. 
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Harry's Holiday, or the Doings of 
one who had Nething to Do. By Jeffe- 
rys Taylor, 18mo. Fenner, London, 
1818. 
Tuts very amusing little tale is the 

production of a youth, who we believe 

is the son of the author of the preceding 
article, Jt is introduced with a preface 
by his sister; and though we are in- 
formed that it was composed daring the 
weeks of a painful i!lness, we can assure 
our readers that there is no deficiency 
of that entertanment which generally 
renders an useful moral most acceptable 

to youthful readers, It is, in truth, a 

very pleasing, as well as instructive 

little piece, and strongly called to mind 
our juvenile days, when, like young 

Harry, we “ longed to have nothing to 

do,” and to be like ** Robinson Crusoe :” 

but we will not impair the interest of 
the volume by detailing its fable: we 

are convinced we shall do the young a 

service by recommending it to their no- 

tice, nor do we know a more amusing 
present that can be made to them during 
the approacliing holiday season. 


The Christian’s Treasure, or a Compi- 
lation of Scripture Sentences on nearly 
one hundred different subjects. 12mo. 
4s. Button and Son, London, 1818. 


A learned and eminent divine* has 
judiciously remarked, that ‘the Bible 
is a large book ; and though it ought to 
be read (at least many parts of it) by 
persons of all characters and conditions, 
yet the reducing of the several things 
contained in it to a short and narrow 
view, is so exceedingly useful, that (said 
he) I had almost called it necessary, at 
least, for youth and for persons in the 
lower rauks of life, who have fewer 
conveniences and advantages of know- 
ledge.” It was this consideration, the 
anonymous editor informs us, that first 
induced him to compile the present little 
volume. Though primarily designed for 
an adult school (which the editor taught) 
this valuable compilation is calculated to 
be of very extensive utility to all who 
have few opportunities of reading the 
seriptures, and especially to servants, 


* Dr. Waits. 


Harry's Holliday, §¢. 
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and the labouring classes of the com- 
munity, whose time and abilities do not 
admit of their digesting the Bible at 
large, and who may, consequently, be 
seen frequently turning over chapter 
after chapter to find a passage suited to 
their circumstances or their inclinations, 
In charity and Sunday schools, also, we 
think it will be found a very useful ex- 
ercise for children. The topics are dis- 
posed in a natural order, and embrace 
all the grand and important doctrines 
and duties of Christiapity, in the very 
words of Scripture, and without any 
note or comment, We dismiss this 
work with our cordial recommendation, 


Les jeunes Vendéens; ou le Frére et 
la Soeur: Relation de Faites Veritables 
pour la Jeunesse. Par feu Madame Ber- 
nard. 12mo. 4s. bound. Boosey, Lon- 
don, 1818. 

Tuts very interesting narrative is 
published for the benefit of the orphan 
daughter of the late amiable authoress ; 
—a circumstance in itself sufficient to 
disarm the severity of criticism. This 
little work, however, stands in no need 
of indulgence. Itis a very affecting tale, 
founded on actual facts which fell under 
the observation of the authoress or her 
family during the memorable revolu- 
tionary war in La Vendée. The stritt- 
est regard to veracity, and the noblest 
sentiments of loyalty are inculcated 
throughout, in pure and elegant French. 
We do not know of a more pleasing 
work for young persons to translate, 
who have made some progress in the ac- 
quisition of that language. 


Dictionnaire des Verbes Francois ; or 
a Dictionary of French Verbs, shewing 
their different governments. To which 
is prefixed a table of the irregular Verbs» 
and some remarks on the Tenses of the 
Conjugation and on the Article. By J. 
C. Tarver, 8vo. 10s. Wilson, Maccles- 
field; Baldwin and Co. London, 1818. 
Amona the difficulties which attend 

the study of the French language, the 

verbs uuquestionably present the great- 
est; for, in their government or influ- 


jence upon the other parts of speech, 
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they not only differ between themselves 
but in themselves. A verb, which in 
one acceptation requires one preposition, 
requires another in changing it, and 
varies its government in every form it 
takes in passing from an active sense to 
a neuter or reflective one. M. Tarver 
has endeavoured, and we think with 
success, to obviate this difficulty attend- 
ing the French verbs, by treating each 
of them separately and by Jlustrating 
with sentences (derived from the best 
French authors) the rules | © has given, 
according to their various aeceptations 
His labours are well calculated to faci- 
litate the writing of the French lan- 
guage, to those who are desirous of 
acquiring it; and it is no small recom- 
meudation of his very useiul work, that 
it may be used by every pupil, whatever 
grammar he may read, or whatever plan 
he may follow in his study, 

The Amusing Companion, containin, 
Philosophical Amusements and enter 
taining Recreations for Youug Persous, 
selected from various Authors. By Wil- 
liam Pybus. 12mo. 1s. 6d. Ferraby; 
Hull, 1818. 

A pleasing companion for a long win- 
ter evening: it contains many curious 
mathematical recreations and chemical 
amusements. 


The Truth of the Popular Notions of 
Apparitions or Ghosts, considered by the 
light of Scripture. By James Plumptre, 
B. D. 8vo. 1s. Cambridge, Hodson ; Ri- 

vingtons, London, 1818. 

SHovunp any of our readers be conta- 
minated with the popular superstitions 
concerning Apparations or Ghosts, we 
would recommend to them the perusal 
of this sound and well written discourse. 
In the course of our labours we have 
had occasion to commend Mr. Plump- 
tre’s benevolent efforts to promote in- 
nocent recreation, in the strictest sense 


of the term; and the present publica-. 


tion, though of a different kind, will 
not detract from his well earned re- 
utation. 


The Eton Latin Prosody, illustrated 


Literary Register. 


with English explanations of the Rules 
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and Anthorities from the Latin Poets. 
By John Carey, LLD. 12mo. 1s, 6d. 
Longman and Co. London, 1818. 


WE are not so advanced in years, as 
to have forgotten the difficalties and 
dryness of our juvenile studies of Latin 
prosody. Gladly should we then have 
hailed a production similar to the pre- 
sent which is well adapted to explain 
and facilitate the study of that impor- 
tant branch of Latin grammar. An 
Appendix is also subjoined, containing 
rules for the increment of nouns and 
verbs, and also a Metrical key to the 
Odes of Horace, Altogether, this is a 
very useful little work, and may be ad- 
vantageously introduced into the higher 
forms of our grammar schools, 


Practical Observations on Telescopes, 
‘Opera Glasses, avd Spectacles. By 
William Kitchiner, M.D. Third Edition 

12mo. 5s. Bagster, London. 1818. 

We gave an account of the first im- 
pression of these truly practical obser- 
vations in our Journal for February 
1815 ;* and have much pleasure in in- 
troducing this new and improved edi- 
tion to the notice of our readers, The 
alterations and additions, though not nu- 
merous, are of considerable importance, 
and greatly enhance the value of this 
very useful little manual, which we 
once more dismiss with our approba- 
tion, and thanks for the fund of infor- 
mation which its benevolent author has 
contrived to exhibit within the compass 
of a small volume. It is illustrated with 
some very neat engravings. 


Literary Aegister. 


Authors, Editors, and Publishers, are particularly 

requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 

ice, post paid, on or before the 19th day of 

each month, the titles, prices, and other parti- 

culars of works in hand, or published, for this 
department of the work. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 

ARCHITECTURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 

A work will very soon be published by 
Mr. W. F. Pocock, architect, calculated to 
supply the wants of many persons, who, 
at this time, are seeking information and 


* Seethe Lir, PAN, N.S. Vol, I. p, 705. 
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directions in furtherance of the benevolent 
intentions of the legislature in granting 
money in aid of building a number of new 
churches, It will consist of a series of de- 
sigus for churches and chapels of various 
dimensions and styles, with plans, sections, 
&e. 

No. 7 of Neale’s Illustrated History of 
Westminster Abbey will shortly be pub- 
lished. 

Scripture Costume, exhibited in a series 
of engravings, accurately coloured in imi- 
tation of the drawings, representing the 
principal personages mentioned in the Old 
and New Testament. Drawn under the 
superintendence of B. West, Esq. P.R.A. 
by R. Satchwell, accompanied with bio- 
graphical and historical skeiches. Impe- 
rial 4to. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Rev. Jolin Griffin has in the press, 
a third edition in 12mo. of his Memoirs of 
Wilson, considerably improved, 
and ornamented with a portrait of Captain 
Wilson. 

Speedily will be published, in Svo. in 6 
very large volumes, a new edition of Eccle- 
siastical Biography, or Lives of Emineut 
Men connected with the History of Reli- 
gion in England, from the Commence- 
ment of the Reformation to the Revolution, 
selected and illustrated by uotes, by the 
Rey. Christopher Wordsworth, D.D. rec- 
tor of Lambeth, Surry, &c. 

EDUCATION. 

In the course of next month will be pub- 
lished, in 1 vol. 12mo. La Rentree des Va- 
cances ou present aux jeunes demoiselles, 
par Maria Antinotte le Noir, auteur des 
Conversations d’Ernestine, &c. 

Mr. Picquot, author of the Universal Ge- 
ography, &c. has in the press, a Chronolo- 
gical Abridgment of the History of Modern 
Europe, compiled from the best English, 
French, and German Historians, in 1 vol. 
12mo. 

Mr. Jamieson is preparing for publica- 
tion a work, entitled Conversations on Ge- 
neral History, Ancient and Modern, for the 
use of schools and private instruction. 

The Rhetorician’s Assistant, comprising 
five orders of themes on English Composi- 
tion, advancing progressively from outlines 
of juvenile fables and descriptions of national 
objects to finished essays on the improve- 
ment of the intellectual powers of genius, 
taste, and classical literature, adapted to 
the Grammar of Rhetoric, by Alexander 
Jamieson. 

A Grammar of Logic, by Mr. Jamieson, 
will also be ready for publication early in 
the ensuing month. 

The Rhetorical Examiner, comprising 
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1500 questions on the Grammar of Rheto- 
ric, by Alexander Jamieson, will shortly 
appear. 

he Child’s Introduction to Thorough 
Bass, in conversations of a fortnight, be- 
tween a mother and a daughter of ten years 
old. 

A Short History of France, designed for 
young persons, by a daughter of Mrs. 
Trimmer, with plates. 

A School Astronomy, by Joseph Guy, 
author of the School Geography. with nu- 
merous plates. 


Register. 


HISTORY. 

Essays on the Institutions, Government, 
and Manners of the States of Ancient 
Greece, by Henry David Hill, D.D. Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of St. 
Andrew, in 8vo. 

A Series of Chronological Tables of 
History and Literature, consisting of twelve 
tables of history and four of literature, 
translated from the German of Professor 
Bredow, of the University of Breslau, by 
Major Bell, in royal folio. 

The Rev. A. Ranken will soon publish, 
volumes 4, 5, and 6, of the History of 
France, continuing the history from the 
earliest accounts to the death of Henry IIl. 
in 1589. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Rev. H. G. White will soon pub- 
lish, in foolscap 8vo. Letters from a Father 
to his son, in an office under government. 

A work, designed as a proper companion 
to the Comforts of Old Age, is now in the 
press, and will be published in a few days, 
called the Enjoyments of Youth. The ob- 
ject of the author of this small work, the 
scenery of which is laid in genteel life, is 
to impress upon the minds of the young, 
the pleasures of religion aud morality, in 
contradiction to the laxity of the customary 
pursuits of the well-bred youth of both 
sexes, 

NOVELS. 

The History of Raymond and Madame 
Pyrreau, 2 vols. by the author of John De 
Castro, Elsmere and Rosa, &c. 

Castles in the Air, or the Whims of my 
Aunt, a novel, 8 vols. by Miss Halliday. 

The Bard of the West, commonly called 
Eman ac Knuck, or Ned of the Hills, an 
Irish Historical Romance, founded on facts 
of the seventh century, by Mrs. Peck, 3 
vols. 

C. F. Wieles, Esq. has in the press 
Lamioli, a novel, 3 vols. 

PHILOLOGY. 

The Rev. Archdeacon Nares is printing, 
in a 4to vol. Illustrations of difficult Words 
and Phrases occurring in the English Wri- 
ters of the age of Queen Elizabeth. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

The History and Present State of Gal- 
vanism, by Jolin Bostock, M.D. 8vo. 

POETRY. 

Parliamentary Letters, aud other poems, 
by Q in the Corner will soon appear, in 
foolscap 8vo, 

The second part of Mr. Cottle’s Poems 
of the Messiah will be published in De- 
cember. 

In the press, and will be published in 
the course of a few days, with plates, a 
Familiar and Nineteenth Century History 


of the Liyes, Loves, and Misfortunes of. 


Abeillard and Heloisa, a matchless pair, 
who flourished in the twelfth century, a 
new, Original, and didactic poem, by Ro- 
bert Rabelais the younger. 

THEOLOGY. 

An improved edition in 2 vols. 8vo. of 
Schmidius’ Concordance to the Greek New 
Testament, from the Glasgow University 
Press, will appear early in January. This 
is a work of inestimable value to the stu- 
dent of the Greek Testament, and we think 
cannot fail to meet with encouragement 

A new edition of the Refage, (being the 
yinth) by the author of the Guide to Do- 
mestic Happiness, will be ready in a few 


ays. 

The Rev. Dr. Edward Maltby has ia the 
press, two octavo volumes of Sermons. 

The Rev. Sir John Head, Bart. is print- 
ing in an $vo, vol, Discourses on various 
Subjects. 

The Rey. E. W. Grinfield is printing, in 
Svo. a volume of Sermons on the Parables 
and Miracles of Jesus Christ. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Arthur Brooke, Esq. is preparing for 
publication, Durovernum, or Sketches His- 
torical and Descriptive of Canterbury, with 
other poems. 

VOYAGFS AND TRAVELS. 

The Tour of Africa, containing a concise 
account of all the countries in that quarter 
of the globe, hitherto visited by Europeans, 
with the manners and customs of the inha- 
bitants, by Catherine Hutton, 8vo. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED. 
ANTIQUITIES. 

Mr. Britton’s second number of Chrono- 
logical and Historical Illustrations of the 
Aucient Architecture of Great Britain, 
containing eight engravings ; also his fourth 
bumber of History and Antiquities of York 
Cathedral. 

FINE ARTS. 

Mr. Britton has published a Bust of 
Shakspeare, copied from the monumental 
bust at Stratford ;—also another, as a com- 


panion, of Camden, from the monument in 
Westminster Abbey ;—a third of Ben 
Jouson, from the same repository of the 
illustrious dead. These busts are intended 
as ornaments to libraries and cabinets, and 
executed in the most careful, and skilful 
manner. 

A complete History of Lithography, 
from its origin down. to the present time, 
by the inventor, Alois Senefelder, contain- 
ing clear and explicit instructions in all its 
branches, accompanied by illustrative spe- 

imens of this art, demy 4to, hot-pressed, 
cl. Is. extra boards. 

The Cabinet of Arts, being a new and 
universal drawing book, forming a com- 
plete system of drawing and painting in all 
its branches, etching, engraving, perspec- 
tive, projecting and surveying, with all 
their various and appeudant parts, contain- 
ing the whole theory and practice of the 
fine arts in general, from the first elements 
to the most finished principles; displaying 
in the most familiar manner the whole ru- 
diments of imitation, design, disposition, 
and invention. Illustrated with upwards 
of 130 elegant engravings, to which is 
added an appendix, containing several cu- 
rious and useful miscellaneous articles, by 
T. Hodson, author of the Accomplished 
Tutor, and J.Dougall. This valuable work 
re-appears as a second edition, with addi- 
tions, in which many new plates will be 
introduced ; it will be comprised in thirty 
monthly numbers, each containing 4 plates, 
3 plain and Lin colours, and 12 pages of 
letter press. No. 1 will be published on 
the Ist of January next, aud be continued 
mouthly until completed, 3s. The whole 
will form 2 handsome 4to. vols. Direc- 
tions for order and arrangement will be 
given in the last number. 

A striking Likeness of the fate Sir Sam. 
Romilly, engraved by H. Meyer, from a 
drawing by T. Maynard, 5s, proofs 7s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The Modern London Catalogue of Books, 
with their sizes, prices, and publishers, 
containing the books published in London, 
and those altered in size or price, since the 
year 1800 to October 1818. 

EDUCATION. 

A Sequel to Mrs. Trimmer’s Introduc- 
tion to the Knowledge of Nature, by Sarah 
Trimmer, 18mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 

A new Theoretical and Practical Gram- 
mar of the French Language, with numer- 
ous instructive exercises, by C. Gros, 5s. 
bound. 

Advice to the Teens, or Practical Helps 
towards the formation of one's own Cha- 
racter, by Isaac Taylor, Minister of the 
Gospel at Ongar, 12mo. 5s. 
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Harry's Holiday, or the Deings of One 
who had oe to Do, by Jeffereys Tay- 
Jor, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The Imperial Atlas, containing distinct 
of the empires, kingdoms, and states 
of the world, with the boundaries of Eu- 
rope, as settled by the Treaty of Paris, and 
Cougress of Vienna; to which are added 
the most useful maps of ancient geography, 
accompanied by an outline of physical geo- 
graphy, &c. &c. by James Millar, M.D, 
editor of the Encyclopedia Edinensis, the 
last edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, lecturer on natural history, &c. &c. 

royal 4to. £2. 10s. half bound. 

HISTORY. 

A Co’ ndence between the Court of 
Rome, and Baron von Wessenberg, Bishop 
of Constance, in which the Bishop disputes 
the authority of the Pope in Germany ; 
with an account of his endeavours, and 
every probability of success to effect a ge- 
neral reformation in the German Catholic 
Church, demy 8vo. 5s. 6d. extra boards; 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Pathological and Surgical Observations 
on Diseases of the Joints, by B. C. Brodie, 
F.R.S. illustrated by plates, 8vo. 16s. boards, 

Practical observations on the Nature and 
Treatment of Marasmus, and of those dis- 
orders allied to it, which may be strictly 
denominated bilious, by Joseph Ayre, M.D. 
Member of the Royal Medical Society of 
Edinburgh, &c. &c. 8yvo. 7s. 


MISCELLANIES. 

Vindicie Wykehamice, or a Vindica- 
tion of Winchester College, in a letter to 
Henry Brougham, Esq. M.P. occasioned by 
his 7 into abuses of charity, by the 
Rev. W. L. Bowles, 8vo. 2s. 

Part IV. cf voume LI. of the Encyclo- 
pedia Edinensis, or Dictionary of Arts, 
Sciences, and Misvellaneous Literature, by 
James Millar, M.D. 4to. 8s. 

NOVEL. 

The Fast of St. Magdalen, a romance, 
3 Miss Anna Maria Porter, 3 vols. 12mo. 

1. 1s. boards. 

POETRY. 

The Anglo-Cambrian, a poem; in four 
books, by M. Linwood. 12me. 5s, 

Poems and Tales in Verse, by Mrs. 
Eneas Lamont, 8vo. 

The Mourner, a commemorative 
of the public sentiment excited by the 
Death of her Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, originally presented to 
Prince Leopold, by W. G. Horner, 2s, 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Old Church of England Principles, op- 

posed to the “ New Light,” in a series of 
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plain, doctrinal and practical sermons, 
fifty-eight in number) on the First Lesson 
in the Morning service of the different 
Sundays and great Festivals throughout 
the year, shewing the connexion between 
the Old and New Testament, &c &c by 
the Rev. Richard Warner rector of Great 
Chatfield, Wilts, 3 vols. 12mo. £1. boards 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

The History of the City of Dublin, from 
the earliest Accounts to the present Time; 
containing its annals, antiquities, ecclesias- 
tical history, and charters; its present ex- 
tent, public buildings, schools, institutions, 
&c. To which are added, Biographical 
Notices of Eminent Men, and copious ap- 
pendices of its population, revenue, com- 
merce, and literature, by the late John 
Warburton, Esq. deputy keeper of the 
records in Birmingham Tower, the late 
Rev. James Whitelaw, and the Rev. R. 
Walsh, M.R.LA. Iustrated by numerous 
views, maps, &c. 4to, 2 vols. £5. 5s., large 
paper £8. 8s, 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Narrative of a Journey of Five Thou- 
sand Miles through the Eastern and West- 
ern States of America ; contained in eight 
reports, addressed to the thirty-nine Eng- 
lish Families by whom the author was de- 
puted, in June 1817, to ascertain whether 
any, and what part of the United States 
would be suitable for their residence, with 
remarks on Mr. Birkbeck’s Notes and Let- 
Henry Bradshaw Fearon, 
10s. 


A Chronological History of Voyages into 
the Polar Regions, undertaken chiefly for 
the purpose of discovering a north-east, 
north-west, or polar passage between the 
Atlantic and Pacific, from the earliest pe- 
riod of Scandinavian Navigation, to the de- 
parture of the recent expeditions, under the 
orders of Capts. Ross and Buchan, by John 
Barrow, F.R.S. To which are added, a Nar- 
rative of Captain Buchan’s Expedition into 
the Interior of Newfoundland, and a Rela- 
tion of the Discovery of the Strait of Anian, 
made by Capt. L. F. Maldonado, in the 
year 1588, with an original map of the 
Arctic Regions, 8vo. 

Gleanings and Remarks collected during 
many Months Residence at Buenos Ayres 
and within the Upper Country, with a 

refatory account of the expedition from 

7 ke until the surrender of the colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope, under the joint 
command of Sir D. Baird, G-C.B. K.C. 
and Sir Home Popham, K.C.B. By Major 
Alexander Gillespie, illustrated by a map 
of South America, and a chart of Rio de 
la Plata, with pilotage directions, Svo. 
10s, boards. 
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The following article refers to a country 
so interesting, yet so little known, that we 
have not scrupled to transpose it from the 
proper country of its publication, Germany, 
to that of the country to which it refers. 


Brazit. 


Journal von Brasilien, §c. The Brazil 
Journal, No. I. 8vo. Weimar.—A_ publi- 
cation commenced, and will, no doubt, 
be satisfactorily supported, descriptive of a 
country which has hitherto been concealed 
with great jealousy from Europeans. M. 
d'Eschwege, Lieut.-Col. and Director Ge- 
neral of the Gold Mines of Brazil, has un- 
dertaken this journal, not less interest- 
ing to the department of geography and 
natural history in general, and to this 
country in particular ; than adapted to cor- 
rect various errors propagated by late tra- 
vellers. The first No. accompanied by a 
plan and other plates, contains merely the 
general introduction to the history ; the 
second will comprise an account of Brazil, 
its productions, population, &c. in the 
form of memoirs, notices, &c. The whole 
is the result of observations made during 
several scientific journies, by the diligent 
and learned author. 

Denmark. 

Description of the Mosque at Jerusalem. 

When we had occasion, some time ago, 
to report on the Travels of Ali Bey, alias 
Badia, the Spaniard, we demurred as to 
the propriety of setting before our readers 
his description of the Mosque of Jerusa- 
lem: not chusing to confide in the descrip- 
tions of a man whi asserts his visits to 
places, where assuredly, he never set his 
foot. With a very different feeling we 
announce the translation of an Arabic work 
of which that structure is the subject. It 
has appeared under the title of Commenta- 
tio Philologica, exhibens specimen libri Ara- 
bici Mosch El-Akissa ; auctore Kemaled- 
dino Muhamed Ben Abu Sherif; ex codice 
Manuseripto Nieburthiano Bibliothece Re- 

i@ Hauinensis excerptum : auctore Paulo 

mming. 

A Philological Commentary, exhibiting 
4 specimen of an Arabic MS. describing 
the grand Mosque at Jerusalem; written 
by Kemaleddin Muhamed Ben Abu Sche- 
tif; from a copy obtained by Niebuhr, and 
preserved in the Royal Library. 4to. 
pp. 92, Copenhagen, 1817. 

This Arab writer was born in Egypt; he 
travelled several times to Mecca, and to 
various places in Egypt and in Syria, in the 
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suite of a Pacha of Aleppo. In the year 
of the Hegira 874, (A.D. 1469) he visited 
Jerusalem; where he published the follow- 
ing year, the History of the Great Mosque, 
under the title of “ Exposition of particu- 
larities and of the magnificence of the 
Mosque El-Akissa”—meaning “ of the Ex- 
terior Mosque.” 

M. Lemming publishes a’ part of the 
Arabic text of this history, accompanied 
with a Latin translation, and an Introduc- 
tion, in which he discourses of the author; 
of the materials he had within his power, 
when composing his performance; of his 
veracity, and of the immediate subject of 
the work, the Mosque, itself. The whole 
cannot fail of exciting curiosity, in regard 
to one of the most elaborate works of ar- 
chitecture remaining from the disciples of 
Mahomet, when in the zenith of their 
power. 

France. 
Variations of the Kaleidoscope. 

The public has been amused with the 
the operations of the Kaleidoscope, and 
has now, for some time, expected Dr. 
Brewster's history of the discovery, and ex- 
planation of the principles of his instru- 
ment. We would not have the Dr. lose 
sight of his intention; but, in the mean 
while, we would give our lively neigh- 
bours credit, not only for the variations 
they have made in the instrument, but also 
for the variety of names they have invented 
or adopted for it ; among which are—as we 
learn from “ a Memoir on its construction” 
—those of the Sym¢trisateur, the instru- 
ment that produces symmetry ; the Me- 
tamorphosicope, the Transfigurateur, the 
Joujou merveilleux, &c. &c. The memoir 
forms a pamphlet in Svo, 

Paris, history and deseription of. 

A work, apparently of considerable re- 
search, has lately commenced publication, 
under the title of “ Paris ancient, Paris 
modern, the religion, manners, characters, 
usages, &c. of the inhabitants of this city ; 
comprising curious anecdotes, and interest- 
ing facts. No. I. in 4to with four plates. 
This number includes the history down to 
the reign of Philip Augustus. It com- 
mences with an account of the ancient 
Gauls; and the introduction of Christia- 
nity into Gaul ; duriug which period this 
city was known under the name of Lute- 
tia, Julian (the Apostate) fixed his resi- 
dence in it, for a time, and afterwards 
spoke of it as his “ dear Lutetia”’ The 
French affirm, generally, that it took the 
name of Paris from the people of which it 
was the Metropolis, the Parisi ; but some 
have thought, from a temple of Jsis. 
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The invasion of Gaul by the Franks, | Hoek, under the title of Veteris Media et 
was no injury to the importance of Paris ; | Persia Monumenta, Ato. pp. 198. with eight 
on the contrary, it became the residence | plates. 


of most of the kings of the family of Clo- 


This work was composed in consequence 


vis, under whom it extended its suburbs, | of a Prize Question, proposed by the Royal 
principally to the north; where they were | Society of Sciences; and was crowned in 


begun u ider the Romans; and successively, 
also, to the south. 

The most decided piece of antiquity in 
Paris is the vaulted construction in the rue 
de la Harpe and (which when we were 
in Paris, served as a Magazine of Hay, 
and Straw) it is now a Cooper’s workshop, 
—it was probably, part of the baths of 
Julian ; whence it has received the uame 
of Thermes. It is constructed so solidly, 
and with such excellent mortar, so imper- 
meable to rain, that although the garden 
of the Hotel de Cluny is upon it, yet it bas 
sustained no injury. It is not open to the 
street, or to general inspection. The 
plates to this work, give a plan, elevation, 
section, and perspective view of these 
Thermes ; also, figures of Druids, &c. and 
views of other articles connected with the 
history. 

Translations from the English. 

It is proper that our readers should be 
informed of the additions made to French 
literature from the stores of British indas- 
try, and observation. 

Such, for instance, are—the Life of 
Franklin—Koster's Travels iv Brazil —the 
Shipwreck of the brig Commerce—the His- 
tory of the Tonga islands—Captain Max- 
well’s Voyage to China; with others of 
the like description. In fact, there is 
scarcely any valuable work published here, 
that is not immediately naturalized in 
France ; and it must be acknowledged, that 
so far as ape i and Navigation are con- 
cerned, it is to Britain the world must look 
for information, and discovery, at present. 

Germany. 
Persian and Median Antiquities. 

We have lately called the attention of 
our readers to the Persian power, more 
than once; and we find, that the preseut 
state and the past history of that country 
have excited the notice of our contempo- 
raries on the Continent, no Jess than our 
own. Sir John Malcolm’s work on this 
subject, was deemed a valuable accession to 
our literature :* and the journies of our 
Ambassadors and public agents brought 
us acquainted with many articles of intelli- 
gence equally curious and interesting. A 
work on Persian Antiquities, with descrip- 
tions and illustrations of them, has Jatel 
been published at Gottingen, by C. F. 


*Sce Lit. Pan, Vol, III. N.S, p.p, 718, 918. 


1816. It comprizes a description of the 
still existing monuments of Architecture in 
Media and Persia ; not, however, including 
their details or ornaments; those minor parts 
being excepted by the Society's pro- 
gramma, The author has preferred the 
Geographical order; but he annexes an 
Index, in which the monuments he de- 
scribes are placed Chronologically :—it 
is divided into 1. Monuments of the high- 
est antiquity; before Cyrus; 2. Persian 
Monuments of the times of the Achme- 
nides, the Arsacides, and the Sassanides, 
S. Monuments of uncertain dates. At the 
head of the work is placed a notice of the 
authors consulted : Greek, Latin, or Ori- 
ental; also of Travellers, from Garcia de 
Silva y Figueroa, 1617, and Pietro della 
Valle, to our countryman Pottinger. 
Persian Poetry. 

Mr. Hammer has lately published at Vi- 
enna, Geschichte der Schoenen Klinste, Sc. 
History of the Fine Arts in Persia, with a 
selection of two hundred of the best pieces 
of the Persian Poets. 4to. pp. 432. This 
work has Jong been expected; and com- 
prizes a collection of materials for the his- 
tory of Persian Poetry, and that of the East 
in general. Prefixed is a portrait of the 
author; and a general table of Contents. 


Observations on the Catalogue of Books 
offered for sale at the last 


Letrsic Fair. 

It is known to our readers, that much of 
the business connected with Literature in 
Germany, is trausacted at certain fairs 
which are held in principal cities; where 
the Booksellers meet and exchange the 
productions of their presses against those 
of distant parts. The most distinguished 
of these, is the Easter fair at Leipsic; 
which usually furnishes a kind of scale, by 
which the state of the Arts, of the Sciences, 
of Literature, and of Public feeling, may 
be estimated with considerable accuracy. 
The last Easter fair has given rise to the 
following observations. 


The general Catalogue of works an- 
nounced for sale is, as usual, very bulky, 
and would give a most favourable idea of 
the state and labours of literature in Ger- 
many, if it were reported on the mass and 
the titles of the performances offered. i 


The number of works executed in Latin 
and in German, is, 2,230; to these must 
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be added Novels 104; Theatrical pieces 
60; books in foreign languages 246; At- 
Jas’s and Collections of Maps 45; Musical 
Compositious 416 ;— in the whole 3,101. 

From the number 2,290 of works in 
German or Latin, must be deducted a 
great number which are merely re-prints 
without improvements; including also 
works formerly published, but now made 
as new as new titles can make them !!—an 
advantage enjoyed in Germany, perhaps 
more efficiently than any where else, from 
the number of different states into which 
it is divided; insomuch, that when a large 
stock of a book is transferred from one 
bookseller to another residing in a foreign, 
or distant part, nothing prevents the new 
owner from annexing a new title, accord- 
his heart's desire. 

rom this number, 2,230, must also be 
deducted translations from the French, the 
English, the Italian, &c., which cannot 
strictly speak'ng be attributed to the lite- 
rary labours of the Germans, themselves. 
When these deductions have been made, 
the number of original German works, 
may be taken at about 1,500 to 1,800. 

The quantity of pamphlets, sermons, es- 
says, and other articles of information or 
exhortation, which have appeared on oc- 
casion of the festiva) of the Reformation, 
and on Luther, is surprising to the Ger- 
man critics themselves ; and the more, as 
many of them are entirely void of novelty, 
whether of matter or manner. 

Some go so far as to say, that every 
country parson has thought it his duty to 
publish the discourse he addressed to his 
flock, on this occasion, thereby commemo- 
rating himself, fally as much as be comme- 
morated Luther. The invidious advance a 
step further; and affirm that the booksel- 
Jers have instigated many of these publica- 
tions: presuming that they should sub- 
scribe a sufficient number among the pious, 
or the fashionable, on an occasion so sin- 
gular ;—aud where they found a personal 
reluctance iv the clergyman to appear from 
the press, they have shewn that no such 
reluctance actuated themselves, but they 
composed tracts, treatises aud dissertations, 
er mero motu; or as they say, on Religion 
and Reformation, Luther and Literature—- 
pro bono publico. 

It should seem that the literati of Ger- 
many have lost nothing of their fecundity. 
Draeseke has furnished eight sermous ; 
Hoch has furnished an equal number of 
works on Jurisprudeace ; Wilmsen edifies 
youth by nine tracts for younger life; and 
Voss, much as he satirizes the follies of the 
times, contributes to encrease them, by no 
less than eight novels and romances. 


But, this is not a just description of the 
contents of this Catalogue: it comprizes 
works which do houour to literature, and 
to the literary talents and spirit of their au- 
thors: among these must be placed many 
works of Philology, and Classical learning, 
by Schow, Bothe, Sneider, Beck, &c. the 
Zootomia of Carus, the Laws of Polariza- 
tion, with the Scientific Physiology of 
Walter, the Treatise on Disorders of the 
Heart, by Kreyssig ; also, many Historical 
Works by Voigt, aud others. 

Among the works in foreign languages 
are distinguished, the [conography of 
Visconti, the Collection of Aucient Mo- 
uuments in the countries inhabited by the 
Gauls ;—with many works transferred from 
the Danish language. 

The number of works announced as 
being at present at press, amounts to $00; 
some of which are extremely interesting 
to the learned ; such are, an Aristophanes, 
a Pindar, and an Ovid, by Ah!wardt; an 
edition of Plato, complete, by Ast; an 
Hliad, with all the ancient Scholia, by Bek- 
ker. 

Several performances of learned strangers 
contribute to enrich this catalogue —such 
as Norberg’s Lexicon codicis Nasaraet ; 
Boissonade’s Herodian, De Candolie's Sys- 
tema Regni Vegetabilis; the Etymologi- 
cum Gudianum, and the Miscellanea Doc- 
trina, of Wyttenbach. 

The best Musical compositions are de- 
rived from Vieuns, or from Bohemia, and 
are works of Beethoven, Kozeluch, Neu- 
komm, Call, the Chevalier Seyfned, aud 
others, pupils from the school of Haydn. 
Music, certainly, is a very popular study in 
Germany; but, at present, it flourishes asa 
science, principally in the South. 

Want of Character in the Devil and 

Dr. Faustus. 

At Tubingen has lately been published, 
a work consisting of engravings in outline, 
representing scenes from Faustus, a tragedy 
of Goethe: they are designed by Retsch, 
on 26 plates. They are reported of as 
being in general well executed; but, the 
connoisseurs observe, that the physioguomy 
of Faustus, the magician, is not always 
sufficiently marked; neither are those of 
Margaret, and of the Devil, always touched 
with that natural truth and accuracy of 
likeness and expression which are demanded 
by verisimility and energy of character. 

Life of Corregio. 

Owing to untoward circumstances, the 
life of one of the greatest painters Italy 
can boast, has been involved iu obscurity, 
extremely mortifying to amateurs; aud 
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even the particulars of his death have 
been either misunderstood or perverted. 
The Abbate Louis Pungileoni has directed 
his attention to this subject; and kas com- 
posed Memorie istoriche, &c. Historical 
Memoirs of Antonio Allegri, called Cor- 
regio; derived from the manuscripts left 
by Ausonioli da Corregio. The first vo- 
lume of this work, only, las yet appeared, 
containing 280 pages, in 4to. From the 
Graud Ducal press, at Parma, 1817. 
Life of Americo Vespucci. 

That a great continent including a new 
world, should derive its name from a navi- 
gator uot the first to discover it, has al- 
ways appeared an injustice to the man who 
origivally undertook the enterprize. Ame- 
rica should be called after Columbus: such 
is the geueral feeling of the ingenuous 
mind. It is, nevertheless, no more than 
justice to become acquainted with what 
may be said in favour of Americo Vespucci; 
and we therefore give a place to the Viaggi 
di Americo Vespucci, §c. Voyages of 
Americo Vespucci, with his life, his eulogy, 
and the justificatory memoir of that famous 
navigator: by Stanislao Canovai. 1 vol. 8vo. 
pp. 592. Florence. 1817. 

This work has been published after the 
decease of the author, by one of his col- 
leagues. It begins with an examination of 
the life and correspondence of Americo, 
published by Bandini. Canovai has afresh 
compared this correspondence with the 
originals, by which he has been enabled to 
rectify several errors, and to arrange the 
whole in a better order. After this corres- 
pondence, are placed the different Reports 
of Americo, accompanied by remarks and 
illustrations; and the volume coneludes 
with a critical history of the life and the 
different expeditions of this adventurous 
seaman. It must be acknowledged that 
whatever additional light can be thrown 
on the discovery of America, deserves the 
thanks of those who desire to be well-in- 
formed :—nor is such a history without its 
use in reference to the general history of 
navigation, discoveries, and extensive 
voyayes. 


Povanp. 


Transactions of the Royal Socicty. 

The Royal Society of Sciences at War- 
saw continues to publish its Transactions ; 
of which the tenth volume has appeared ; 
embeilished with a Geognostic Map of Po- 
Jand. How far the late political changes 
which have taken place in that kingdom 
may contribute to animate the liberal arts 
aud studies, it is not easy to say. Much may 
be hoped for from a judicious and foster- 
jug government. At present, we have 
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only fo report, that the principal contents 
of this volume date from the years 1813 and 
1814; and that we learn from the Report of 
the President of the Society, the Counsellor 
Stauislaus Stassic, that no satisfactory an- 
swers have been received to the prize ques- 
tions proposed in 1812 and 1815. The first 
of these demanded a tragedy founded on 
some event of Polish history: the second 
desired the history of the introduction into 
Poland of the art of tanning leather, after 
the manner of Seguin. The third wished 
for an instructive comparison of the au- 
thority’of the Grand Marshall with that of 
the Great Treasurer of the Crown ; a ques- 
tion, that, we presume, bas been deprived 
ofits former interest by recentevents. The 
other contents of the volume refer rather to 
subjects more properly appertaining to Po- 
land than to Science at large. 
Russta. 

Charity exercises benevolence amid the 
snows aud the ice of the North, no less 
than in more favoured climates; and it is 
greatly to the honour of whoever reduces that 
excellent virtue to practice; that it knows 
neither latitude nor longitude, in the admi- 
nistration of its bounties. Great cities need 
great charities: and among many evils they 
produce this good. A considerable Institu- 
tion at Petersburgh is, the Imperial Hospital 
for treating the sick poor: concerning which 
a Memoir has lately been published, de- 
scribing its present state, with details res- 
pecting the wew Institution of Charitable 
Widows. By M. de Gouroff, Svo. pp. 44. 
with nine tables, 

This hospital was founded by the Em- 
press-Mother, at St. Petersburgh ; and was 
completed in 18038. It receives sick per- 
sons of both sexes. To assist in the care 
of the afflicted there is associated with the 
establishment a society of widows, denomi- 
nated “ Charitable Widows,” the number 
of which is fixed at twenty four. M. de 
Gouroff describes the interior organization 
of these two establishments: and the tables 
annexed shew the number of patients re- 
ceived from 1803 to 1816—the operations 
performed from the same time to March 
1817—the diseases during 1816—the pre- 
sent number of {patients — cures and 
deaths during 1816—Form of the Reports 
made by the Physician, every day.—Dona- 
tious to each patient—List of the persons 
employed in the Hospital—List of the Wi- 
dows now forming the Charitable Society. 


Turkey. 
Great Loss to the Arts and Virtu. 
Sept. 20.—The collection of Artiquities 


belonging to the Swedish chaplain fell a 
prey to the flames, which, in the conflagra- 
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tion of the month of March last, consumed 
the hotel of the Swedish mission in Constan- 
tinople. These collections had been packed 
up in 11 large cases, since the year 1816: 
of these only one was saved, which con- 
tainsan Egyptian mummy. It was equally 
impossible to save from the fire about 800 
volumes, composing the collection made by 
M. Lidman, of various classic authors in 
the ancient aud modern languages; anda 
considerable number of Arabiau manu- 
scripts and others of the Cophts, which he 
had purchased during his travels in the 
East. M, Lidman arrived in Constanti- 
nople one month after the fire ; where, in- 
stead of meeting with his treasure, he had 
to deplore the irreparable loss which he has 
experienced, 

The following article contains so much 
frankness combined with judicious remark, 
on the subject of British ingenuity, that we 
are tempted to do the author justice, by re- 
printing it from the Philosophical Maga- 
zine. We are glad to see that not all our 
visitors from France indulge their talent for 
ridicule at our expense, when returned 
home. The candour of M. Dupin and of 
his reporter, M. Bosquillon de Jeunlie, does 
them distinguished honour. 


Mémoires sur la Marine et les Ponts et 
Chaussées de France et d' Angleterre, con- 
tenant deux Relations de Voyages faits 
par U Auteur dans les Ports d' Angleterre, 
d' Ecosse et d'Irlande, en 1816, 1817 et 
1818; la Description de la Jettée de Ply- 
mouth, et du Canal Calédonien, etc.— 
“ Memoirs on the Maritime Works and 
Civil Engineering of France and Eng- 
land, by M. Cu. Dorin, Engineer of 
the French Navy.” 

For the following interesting notice of this 
work of M. Dupiu, we are indebted to the 
peu of another able French Engineer, M. 
Bosquillon de Jenlie.] 

During the fourth part of a century, war, 
and still more a suspicious policy, had kept 
France in total ignorance respecting the 
interual condition of Great Britain. Thus 
far, at least, the pretended blockade of 
the United Kingdoms had been realized. 
But in the very time (especially from 1812 
to 1814) that it was attempted by docu- 
ments and accounts, ex officio, to represent 
England as in the last stage of exhaustion, 
the nation was, in truth, rising to an un- 
parallelled state of splendour and wealth. 
This wonderful effect was more particu- 
Jarly exemplified in the sea-port towns ; 
some of which, as Liverpool, were doubling 


in a few years a population of 50,000 souls, 
But not only in such towns as were emi- 
nently aided by their local position, but 
every where in Great Britain, immense es- 
tablishments and magnificent coustructions 
displayed the national wealth and the im- 
provement of the arts, One might there 
observe stupendous maritime works, su- 
perior to all the constructions which a go- 
verument with the disposal of all the trea- 
sures of Europe had raised on the banks 
of the Seine, achieved in three years on 
the banks of the Thames, by a single so- 
ciety of merchants. 

Since peace has re established an inter- 
course between two nations worthy of 
contending in other arts than war, various 
French travellers have presented their 
countrymen with pictures of the manners 
of Great Britain, with descriptions more 
or less witty, but often tainted by illiberal 
reflections, the consequence of long feuds. 
It was quite a new, and by far more in- 
teresting point of view, to consider all the 
changes wrought, the wonders performed 
during the course of twenty-five years, by 
the efforts of industry, the improvement of 
the arts, the concurrence and activity of a 
whole nation animated by the same spirit. 
Such is the true aspect under which the 
author of the book before us has viewed 
Great Britain in his journeys during the 
years 1816, 1817 and 1818. In this exten- 
sive display of the results of English in- 
dustry, the author was of course obliged 
to limit his views; and he particularly con- 
fined himself to exhibiting the industry of 
the nation in the applications to three 
branches of public service; vize hydraulic 
works, and military and naval construc. 
tions. 

In this field, though thus limited, there 
was still a rich barvest to gather; but the 
task was not without its difficulties. It re- 
quired a varied knowledge in the arts of 
construction and other public services ; an 
eagerness and perseverance that should 
overcome all the obstacles which, in a fo- 
reign country, incessantly impede the tra- 
veller; a great talent of observation; and 
finally, such introductions and connexions 
as might shield him from the consequences 
of national jealousy. Such were the qua- 
lifications requisite to bring the undertaking 
to a successful completion: and the book 
before us shews that in none of them has 
the author been deficient. Bred in a 
school * out of which no sound mind can 
come without being imbued with valuable 
ivformation respecting the various public 
services; a fellow of several learned so- 
cieties, which he has euriched with his 


* The Polytechnick school. 
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memoirs; and favoured by a happy com- 
bination of circumstances,—the laboratory 
of the artist, the port-folio of the engineer, 
and the closet of the learned, have all laid 
open their tveasures to his inspection. 
Such advautages lead us to place much 
confidence upon the results which he has 
offered to the Jearued world. 

The memoirs vow published comprehend 
but a suceinct account, divested of all 
scientific and abstracted particulars, of one 
of the three subjects of his journey; that 
which treats of the public works in Eng- 
land. ‘The one which relates to artillery 
and military engineering has been appre- 
ciated in a way highly honourable for the 
author, in a Report made to the Academy 
of Sciences, by.a judge, whose opinion in 
all that regards military science, must al- 
ways command respect—the Marshal Duke 
de Ragusa. 

In the memoirs which are a compendiom 
of both his journeys in Great Brita, the 
author first treats of that city which the 
national partiality has distinguished (as 
Rome ancieutly was) by the emphatic ap- 

ellation of the town. He takcs a view of 

ondon under three different aspects:—as 
the largest trading port of England; as 
the chief focus of industry in the me- 
chanicaj arts; lastly, as the centre of the 
operations of the navy. After having de- 
scribed the extensive bed of the —- 
covered with innumerable ships, which 
scarcely leave room for sailing ; after hav- 
ing described those numerous and magni- 
fivent basins for trade, uewly coastructed 
and distinguished by the name of Docks,— 
the author enters into some interesting 
particulars about systems of construction 
which essentially differ from ours, the in- 
ternal sections and external figure of their 
wharfs, as well as of their large sluice- 
gates, their cast-iron swing bridges ; also 
respecting the use of the iron rail-roads 
for all sorts of conveyances by means of 
hand or horse-carts. He describes the pro- 
cess of dredging, which is advantageously 
employed in cleansing docks and deepen- 
ing rivers. It consists in boats or vessels 
equipped with buckets put in motion by 
the machine generally used in Great Bri- 
tain, and become in that country, for the 
mechanical arts, what the plough is for 
husbandry—the Steam-engine. 

Another vot less ingenious and remark- 
able process is that of the Diving-bell, 
which enables the workmen to work as on 
dry land at a great depth under water. 
This apparatus, in which nothing condu- 
cive to the safetyaud accommodation of the 
workman has been omitted, is used with 
the utmost success by the engineer who 
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superintends the most part of the mar‘time 
works in England, and the building of the 
fiuest bridges in Loudon, Mr. Rennie, 
whose name is so offers meutioned in these 
Memoirs. From him, as well as Mr. Tel- 
ford *, the author has particularly received 
much valuable information, and the most 
kind reception 

After describing a great and curious shed 
1,300 feet loug, entirely of irou, from the 
pillars that prop it, to the very roof, and 
built by the same gentleman, the author 
shews us several engines not less eminent 
for ingenuity than for their exteusive appli- 
cation. One feels a satisfaction mixed with 
regret in remarking, in a foreigu country, 
as the inventor of many ingeuious ma- 
chines, the name of a Frenchman, M. Bru- 
nel. 

As appendages to London, looked upon 
as the centre of the great operations of the 
uavy, One may consider the fine docks and 
establishments of Deptford, Greenwich, 
Woolwich, which the traveller describes, 
in going down the river to Sheerness; a 
port created anew, the works of which 
give occasion to some most interesting re- 
marks, One of them deserves a particular 
notice, as offering one of the finest con- 
quests of art over nature. 

This military port, founded on a marshy 
island at the confluence of the Chanuvel 
and Medway, was, notwithstanding all the 
advantages of its position, deprived of one 
of the chief requisites in a naval establish- 
ment,—it had no fresh water, and it was 
necessary to bring it at a great expence 
from a neighbouriug port. ‘The bold idea 
was conceived of seeking for some spring 
far below the bottom of the chanuel and 
sea. ‘They were enabled by art to dig and 
sink to a depth of 350 feet: there they found 
a spring of fresh water, which spouting 
with impetuosity filled the well to within 
two yards of the top, aud then sunk again 
to forty. Ever since it has afforded a plen- 
tifaul supply of good water. 

We cannot follow the author through all 
the places which he has successively visited 
in both bis journeys, aud which compre- 
hend vearly all the ports of the United 
Kingdom. From the most powerful re- 
commendations be got admittance into both 
the great arsenals of the English navy, 
Portsmouth aud Plymouth. He also visited 
Bristol and Liverpool, the two chief trading 
ports next to London; Birmingham, noted 


*M. Dupin in his Memoirs pays every 


where with the greatest pleasure his debt of 
gratitude for the benevolence and liberality of 
these two gentlemen, as well as of their friends 
and brother-engineers MM. Nimmo, Jardine, 
&e. &c, 
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for its beautiful manufactures; Newcastle, 
justly famed for extensive and valuable 
coal pits; Sunderland, distinguished by her 
magnificent iron bridge, under which ships 
of 4 to 500 tons are daily sailing; Edin- 
burgh, become by the culture of the 
sciences, the Athens of the north; Glas- 
gow, Dublin, &c.—each of which places is 
by turns the subject of the most valu- 
able descriptions and interesting remarks. 
Everywhere in the inland country, as well 
as in the sea-port towns, new constructions 
and numerous establishments evince a re- 
cent prosperity, and the greatest improve- 
ments in all the arts. On observing these, 
we are naturally Jed to inquire into the 
cause which has produced all these won- 
ders. It is the same which in France 1792 
gave to France such a superiority in the 
arts of war—necessity. Great Britain, in 
her turn, attacked by the whole continent, 
could only oppose the efforts of her trade 
and industry; and in this struggle, which 
appeared so unequal, the friend of the arts 
forgets all national rivalry, to attend only 
to operations and works which attest the 
power of the human mind, the benefit of 
equitable laws, and the energy of national 
character. 

To the compendium of both his journeys 
the author has subjoined two memoirs, in- 
tended to describe two magnificent works 
which are now in execution in Great Bri- 
tain—the Caledonian canal, and the jetty 
‘of Plymouth. 

The former, which has been planned by 
Mr. ‘Telford, a very skilful engineer, is in- 
tended to open, through a very singular 
valley in the Highlands of Scotland, a 
communication between the North and 
Atlantic seas by a canal, which from its 
large scale, and the extensive lakes through 
which it passes, should rather be looked 
upon as an artificial arm of the sea, on 
which ships of 4 and 500 tons and 20 feet 
draught of water can sail. 

The other work,—the jetty at Ply- 
mouth,—reminds us of the grand works at 
Cherbourg. The bold conception achieved 
at Cherbourg, of founding in the open sea 
a huge mole, an artificial island, intended 
to secure a space of water, forming a road, 
against the wind and waves, has been like- 
wise applied at Plymouth. But the Eng- 
lish had not, like us, large and expensive 
experiments to try, in order to construct 
that mole which they call by a term de- 
noting its destination, Break-water. The 
mole, erected at three miles from the bot- 
tom of the road (the Sound), stretches to 
an extent of 4,200 feet in a straight chief 
liue, terminated by two short ones slightly 
directed inwards, between which and the 
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shore there are two passes, one westerly, 
the other easterly. It is built in the way 
termed by us 4 pierres perdues, with enor- 
mous blocks of stone, of more than 20,000 
weight, which form the nucleus. 

‘he hollow and uneven parts of this enor- 
mous heap are filled up by smaller blocks 
let down according to fixed lines; but 
confusedly, and as it were given up to the 
water aud waves to be euchased aud sloped. 
This huge wall rises, or rather sinks, to a 
depth of 57 feet, and is 300 feet wide at 
the basis and 30 at the top, which is raised 
3 feet only above the level of spring-tides. 
This stupendous work, planned and di- 
rected by Mr. Rennie, bas been going on 
these five years; it will require as many 
years more to be finished, and an expence 
of 1,000,0002, sterling. ‘The particular 
scription of all the means used for the ex- 
tracting, conveying, and launching of the 
enormous blocks of stone, is executed by 
M. Dupin with the utmost care, and brings 
in some degree the reader present to the 
execution of this great work, which re- 
minds us of the anciert and celebrated 
monuments known by the appellation of 
Cyclopean constructions. 

It is chiffly in considering (as the author 
has done in both these descriptions) a great 
work as a whole, and then in all its details, 
that we are struck with the perfection 
which the English have been enabled to 
give to most of their machines, and to the 
application of inventions which often pro- 
duced in French soil, could not thrive there. 
To this the essays of every kind which the 
extension of English industry and their 
numerous establishments allowed them to 
multiply, must undoubtedly have contii- 
buted. But there is still another cause to 
be looked for in the difference of national 
character: An Englishman is satisfied if 
he has added any improvement, how little 
soever, to a machine, to an invention; 
without aspiring to make it his own, by 
changes which alter it. But French viva- 
city, or another too common disposition 
needless to be insisted on here, suits better 
with another course. 

To the extracts of his journeys in Eng- 
land M. Dupia has joined several memoirs 
which have a natural connexion—that of 
improvement of the arts in public works. 
We may chiefly remark a description of 
the machines for the use of the navy, exe- 
cuted at Rochefort upon the plans of 
M. flubert; an account of the experi- 
ments on the strength of timber, made by 
the author, the results of which he had 
the satisfaction of seeing confirmed in 
England; lastly, some valuable memoirs 
on the application of geometry to the sta- 
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bility of floating bodies, to the tracing of 
roads, the lowering of summits and filling 
of hollows, &c.—which memoirs have been 
approved by the Royal lustitute of France, 

Such a collection of memoirs, by a skil- 
ful engineer and a distinguished writer, in- 
tended as a description of >the ports and 
great hydraulic works in a country where 
the extension of industry, the improve- 
ment of the arts, the immensity of capital, 
have enabled the inhabitants to accomplish 
the most magnificent undertakings, cannot 
fail to excite, in the highest degree, the 
attention of every class of readers, The 
interest of the subject will possibly cause 
them to regret sometimes not to find ina 
rapid narration more detailed particulars. 
It is not the lot of every work to be re- 
proached for its brevity: besides, the rea- 
der must remember that these Memoirs 
are only the introduction to the complete 
relation of his journey in England, which 
the author means for a future publication. 
What he has already imparted to us about 
it, ought to give the most favourable idea 
ef the manner in which he has considered 
and treated such a valuable subject, and 
make us wish that he may soon publish his 
principal work. 

M. Dupin’s Memoirs are dedicated to a 
learned engineer, celebrated for the great 
and useful applications which he has made 
of theory to the works of his art—the 
celebrated M. Prony. 


The Gatherer. 


XXII. 
“Tam but a gatherer, and dealer in other 
men’s stuff,” 


Anecdete of Morland. 


His conduct was irregular beyond all 
calculation, and all powers of description ; 
and while the vigour of bis genius and the 
soundness of his judgment never forsook 
him in a picture, they scarcely ever ac- 
companied him in any other employment, 
action, or sentiment of his life. Capable 
of the most regular and profound reflection 
on every thing connected with his art, ca- 


pable even of the clearest distinctions of 


moral rectitude, he never appears to have 
dédicated a single leisure hour to sober 
conversation or innocent pleasantry, to 
any of the endearing intercourses of do- 
mestic or social life, or to any rational 
purpose whatever. He is generally ac- 
knowledged to have spent all the time in 
which he did pot paint, in drinking, and 
in the meanest dissipaticns, with persons 
the most eminent he could select for igno- 


rance or brutality ; and a rabble of carters, 
ostlers, butchers’ men, smugglers, poachers, 
and postillions, were constantly in bis 
company, and frequently in his pay. He 
was found at one time, we are told, ina 
lodging at Somers’ Town, in the following 
most extraordinary circumstances :— His 
infant child, that had been dead nearly 
three wecks, lay in its coffin in one corner 
of the room ; an ass and foal stood munch- 
ing barley-straw out of the cradle; a sow 
and pigs were solacing in the recess of an 
old cupboard ; and himself whistling over 
a beautiful picture that he was finishing at 
his easel, with a bottle of gin bung up on 
one side, and a live mouse sitting (or ra- 
ther kicking) for his portrait, on the other! 
On Bishop Jewel. 
Holy learning, sacred arts, 
Gifts of nature, strength of parts, 
Fluent grace, an humble mind, 
Worth reform’d, and wit refined, 
Sweetness both in tongue and pep, 
Insight both in books and men ; 
Hopes in woe, and fears in weal, 
Humble knowledge, eprightly zeal ; 
A lib’ral heart, and free from gall, 
Close to friend, and true to all ; 
Height of courage in truth’s duel, 
Are the stones that made this Jewr, 
Let him that would be truly blest, 
Wear this Jewel in his breast. 
Worthies of Devon, fol. 1701. 
The Strawberry. 


The nature of this creeping plant is thus 
noticed by Shakspeare, who says Henry 
V. Act. I. Se. 1: 

The Strawberry grows underneath the nettle, 
And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best 
Neighbour'’d by fruit of baser quality. 

The same poet, in a passage which he 
has verified from one of our old historians 
has preserved a fact, by which it is proved, 
that this fruit has been cultivated in Lon- 
don, at least, ever since the reign of 
Richard the Third—see the play of that 
name, Act LIT. Se. 4, where Gloster thus 
addresses the Bishop of Ely :— 

My Lord of Ely, when I was last in Holborn, 
I saw guod Strawberries in your garden there; 
1 do beseech you send for some of them. 

An old Writer has made the following 
quaint observation on the strawberry :— 

“Gop might have made a better berry 
the Strawberry, but certainly he never 

id.” 

Introduction of the Umbrella. 

To Jonas Hanway, we owe the first in- 
troduction of this most useful article. He 
had seen it in his travels in Persia used as 
a defence against the burning rays of the 
sun; and converting it into a protection 
from the rain, was generally mobbed as be 
walked on a wet day thiough the sircets of 
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London. Now the poorest cottager fre- 
quently boasts the possession of a conve- 
nience, at that time an object of universal 
curiosity and wonder—a lesson this, not to 
be deterred from the introduction or adop- 
tion of a thing really useful, by the idle 
langh of the ignorant and thoughtless. 


Abbey of St. Denis. 


The following curious description of 
this once famous abbey, as it appeared in 
1643, is taken from ‘ Evelyn’s Memoirs,’ a 
work of great merit and interest:— 

‘The church, says Mr. E. ‘is now 590 
foote long, 100 in brodth, and 80 in height, 
without comprehending the cover ; it has 
avery high shaft of stone, and the gates 
are of brasse. In the choir are the sepul- 
chres of the most ancient kings: without 
it are many more: amongst the rest that 
of Bertrand da Guesclin, constable of 
France, in the chapell of Chas. V., all his 
posterity, and neere him the magnificent 
sepulchre of Francis I., with his children, 
warres, victories, and triumphs, engraven 
in marble. Above are bodies of several 
saints; below, under a state of black vel- 
vet, the late Lewis xiij. Every one of 
ihe 10 chapels, or oratories, had some 
saints in them; among the rest, one of the 
Holy Innocents. Tbe treasury is in the 
sacristy above, in which are crosses of 
massy gold and silver, studded with pre- 
cious stones, one of gold three feet high. 
Amongst the still more valuable reliques 
are anaile from our Saviour’s Cross, ina 
box of gold, full of precious stones; a 
crucifix of the true wood of the Crosse, 
earved by Pope Clement ILI. inchased in 
a chrystal covered with gold; a box in 
which is some of the Virgin’s hair; some 
of the linen in which our blessed Saviour 
was wrapped at his nativity; in a huge 
reliquary, modelled like a church, some 
of our Saviour’s blood, hair, clothes, lin- 
nen, with which he wiped the Apostles 
feet; with many other equally authentic 
reliques. Amongst the treasures is the 
Crowne of Charlemagne, his 7 foote high 
scepter and hand of justice, his sword, 
belt, and spurrs of gold; the Crowne of 
St. Lewis, cover'd with precious stones, 
amongst which is one vast rnby, uncut, of 
inestimable value, weighing 300 carratts 
(under which is set one of the thorns of 
our blessed Saviour's crowne,) his sword, 
seal, and band of justice. The 2 crownes 
of Hen. 1V., his scepter, band of justice, 
and spurrs. ‘The 2 crownes of his son 
Lewis. In the cloak royal of Aun of Bre- 
lagne, is a very great and rare rubic. 
Divers books cover'd with solid plates of 
gold, and studded with precious stones. 
Iwo vases of beri!l, 2 of archate, whereof 


one is esteemed for its bignesse, colour, 
and carving imboss'd, the best now to be 
seene; by a special favour I was permitted 
to take the measure and dimeunsiuns of it; 
the story isa Bachanalia, It is really an- 
tique. There is a large guvdola of chry- 
solite, a huge urn of porphyry, another of 
chalcedone, a vasa of onyx, the largest 
I had ever seen of that stone ; 2 of chrystal ; 
a morsel of one of the water-pots in which 
our Saviour did his first miracle ; the effi- 
gies of the Queen of Saba, of Julius, 
Augustus, Mare Antony, Cleopatra, and 
others, upon zaphyrs, topazes, agates, and 
cornelians; that of the Queen of Saba has 
a Morish face; those of Julius and Nero 
on achates rarely coloured and cut. A 
cup in which Solomon was used to drinke. 
Apollo on a great amethyst. ‘There lay in 
a window a miroir of a kind of stone said 
to have belonged to the poet Virgil. 
Charlemagne’s chessemen, full of Arabig 
characters. In the presse next the doore, 
the brass lanthorn full of chrystals, said to 
have conducted Judas and his company to 
apprebend our B. 8S. A faire unicorn’s 
horne, sent by a King of Persia, about 
7 foote long. In another presse (over 
which stands the picture, ia oil, of their 
Orleans Amazon with her sword,) the ef- 
figies of the late French Kings in wax, 
like ours in Westminster, covered with 
their robes, with a world of other varieties. 


Literary Shoemakers: 

The fraternity of shoemakers have, un- 
questionably, given rise to some characters 
of great worth and genius. The late Mr. 
Holcroft was originally a shoemaker, and 
though he was, unhappily, at the beginuing 
of the French revolution, infected with 
French principles, yet he was certainly a 
man of great genius, and, on the whole, 
a moral writer. His dramatic pieces must 
rank among the best of those on the Eng- 
lish stage. Robert Bloomfield wrote lis 
poem of “The Farmer's Boy,” while em- 
ployed at this business, and Dr. William 
Carey, Professor of Sanscrit and Bengalee, 
in the college of Fort William, Calcutta, 
and the able and indefatigable translator of 
the Scriptures into many of the eastern 
languages, was in early life a shoemaker 
in Northamptonshire. The present Mr. 
Gifford, the translator of Juvenal, and the 
supposed editor of the Quarterly Review, 
spent some of his early days in learning 
the “craft and mystery” of a shoemaker, 
as he tells us, in one of the most interesting 
pieces of auto-biograpby ever penned, and 
prefixed to his nervous and elegant version 
of the Great Roman Satirist. 

Traitor’s Hill, 
In the neighbourhood of Kentish Town 
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is Traitor's Hill, from the elevated summit 
of which, commanding a distinct view of the 
roposed scene of destruction, Catesby and 
iercy, with other traitors, it is said, stood 
in expectation of witnessing the horrible 
event of the gunpowder plot. 
Anecdote of Thomas Sheridan. 

The only son of the celebrated Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. He early entered the 
army, and Lord Moira, then commander- 
in-chief in Scotland, appointed him one of 
his aides-de-camp. Having contracted the 
habit of keeping bad hours, the noble 
Earl exposed the impropriety of such con- 
duct in the following very gentle but most 
effectual way. In the capacity of aide-de- 
camp, the young man resided in. the 
splendid mansion of his patron; and one 
evening his lordship, purposely sending all 
the servauts to bed, sat up himself till four 
or five in the morning, when Mr. Sheri- 
dan, who happeued to be the junior officer 
on his staff, returned in Aigh spirits from a 
ball. He was not permitted to knock 
long, for his illustrious commander obeyed 
the first summons with the utmost promp- 
titude, and going down with a couple of 
candles, ceremoniously lighted the asto- 
nished subaltern to bis bed-chamber. 


City Gates Sold. 

In the year 1760, the materials of the 
three following city gates were sold to a 
Mr. Blagdon, a carpenter, in Coleman- 
street :—Aldgate, for 157]. 90s.; Cripple- 
gate, 911; Ludgate, 148]. The purchaser 
engaged to commence the removal of the 
two first on the Ist of September, and 
Ludgate on the 4th, and to clear away all 
the rubbish, &c. in two months from those 
days. 

Lavender cultivated. 

This valuable plant (for it is valuable in 
medicine, as well as on account of its 
smell,) will flourish on soils where other 
plants will not. We have heard of a piece 
of chalk land, of abont thirty acres, in 
Berkshire, near Henley upon Thames, 
which had been tried with various articles, 
and would not produce any thing. At 
length it was planted with Lavender, which 
succeeded beyond expectation, and the pro- 
duce is sold yearly to a perfumer, who dis- 
tils it upon the spot, and gives, upon an 
average, about five hundred pounds for the 
crop. 
: Superstition of the Spaniards. 

In the Bibliotheque Royale at Paris, 
there are two folio volumes, the Academy 
of History, which treat of nothing but the 
origin of the Spanish and Portuguese name 
for the glow-worm ; dedicated to God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost, to each of whom there is a sepa- 
rate dedication. 


Interesting Intelligence from the British Settlements in India. 
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INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE 
FROM THE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS 
IN INDIA. 


CALCUTTA. ~ 
Promisinc Progress or 


It must be gratifying to all, who take an 
interest in the 2dvancement of religion in 
this country, 1o observe tLat the conductors 
of the principal schools in Calcutta haye 
so generally accepted the invitation of the 
Clergy to send their pupils to be catechised 
at the Cathedral during the present season 
of Lent. ‘The number of young persons of 
both sexes, who attended yesterday for 
that purpose from ten seminaries, exceeded 
three hundred and fifty ; mest of whom are 
not merely able to repeat the catechism, 
but evince by their answers to the questions 
put to them, that they are well acquainted 
with its meaning. In many instances their 
proficiency is far beyond what could be 
expected from their years; and they have 
almost invariably acquitted themselves in 
a manner, which the Bishop, on dismissing 
them, has been pleased to mark, by ex- 
pressing his warm approbation of the dili- 
gence displayed by their teachers in dis- 
charging a solemn trust. March 5, 1818. 


Orean 1n THe Scotcn Cuurcn. 

It was sarcastically observed by an emi- 
nent writer, that John Bull's sister, Peg, 
would dance her legs off to the notes of the 
Bag-pipe ; but, she fainted at the sound of 
an Organ. Times are changed ; and the 
national disposition of our northern breth- 
ren for music has effected the introduction 
of it into public worship, at this remote 
residence. In March last the New Church 
of St. Andrew was opened for Divine Wor- 
ship; in presence of the Hon. the Vice- 
President, Hon. Mr. Stuart, Member of the 
Council, the Magistrates of Calcutta, anda 
numerous congregation. Dr. Bryce preach- 
ed, from 1 Cor. i. 21. The Organ is no- 
ticed as being of such superior powers;— 
that we insert its description verbatim. 

It has been universally allowed, that the 
Organ has hitherto been an imperfect in- 
strument, from the circumstances of its 
containing only twelve sounds within the 
octave—this number not being sufficient 
to satisfy the ear in any one hey, whereas 
composers have written in twenty four heys 
for it—and some notion may be formed of 
the confnsion arising from such a multi- 
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tude of combinations, all taken from an 
imperfect arrangement of sounds even in 
the best key. The Euharmonic Organ pro- 
duces perfect harmony and melody in éharty 
keys, aud this, by introducing, as occasion 
may require, thirty uine sounds in the oc- 
tave, by meaus of pedals, while the key- 
board remaius always the same. For this 
truly important and scientific improvement 
of that noble instrument, the world is in- 
debted to the Rev. H. Liston, of Eccles- 
machan, Linlithgowshire, Scotland. This 
instrument was built under Mr. Liston’s in- 
spection, by Messrs. Flight and Robson, 
St. Martin's Lane. London—and the sweet- 
ness of the tone has not disgraced their 
justly earned celebrity in the Euglish me- 
tropolis. In these respects this organ stands 
altogether unrivalled, It is true, that the 
human voice, as also the instruments of the 
viol kind, are capable of producing as per- 
fect harmony or melody—but were the 
best singers or performers to attempt to 
sustain a chord for a few seconds only with 
this organ, they would lose much by the 
comparison. The swell ha: uot been 
omitted here—but this advantage it has in 
common with other instrumeuts of the 
same kind, 

Wivows’ Burning: Petition 

The following Article shews that some 
movemeuts have taken place among the 
natives of India, with intent to abolish the 
practice of Widows’ burning themselves 
en the piles of their deceased husbauds:— 
that the government has interfered ; and, 
the desired abolition may be hoped for, 
eventually. The Petition, praying for re- 
peal of the orders has not reached us. 

We learn from the Calcutta Journals, 
that “a petition counter to that of those 
natives who prayed for a repeal of the or- 
ders of government, restricting the privi- 
lege of suicide of widows to such cases 
only are authorised by the Hindoo Shasturs, 
is now in circulation for signature. 


This petition, declares the conviction 
of the subscribers to be, that the principal 
authorities of the Hindoo religion altoge- 
ther forbid the burning of women, on the 
funeral piles of their husbands—that those 
legislators of inferior authority, who have 
authorised the practice, wrote ina different 
age, when mapy similar sacrifi es, forbid- 
den to the race of mankind in the present 
age (Kali Yoog) were common; such as 
human sacrifices, leaping from precipices, 
&c.—and that even they recommended a 
life of austerity as more meritorious than 
such self-destruction. 
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“Upon these grounds, they pray that 
such further measures to check, if not en- 
tirely, to put an end to sacrifices so revolt- 
ing tohumanity, may be adopted as the 
government may in its wisdom deem expe- 
dient.” 

ZENANA VIOLATED. 

Nothing in private houses, or in Royal 
palaces, is so sacred, as the Zenana, or fe- 
male apartments ; and very strong, indeed, 
must be the motives which authorize their 
violation. We do not pretend to under- 
stand the following article, or to be ac- 
quainted with the particulars of the tran- 
saction ; we give it as 1t has come to our 


hands. 


Bengal Hurkaru, April 4, 1818.—Our 
correspoudent confirms the seizure of the 
Nagpore Rajah, who was taken by Capt. 
Browne in his zenana (where Capt. B. was 
pretty severely handled by the ladies) and 
the Rajah 1s now on his way to Benares, a 
prisoner under a strong escort. 


Want of speedy assistance in case of fire, 


“During the thunder storm on Friday 
night, one of the H. C’s Salt Golas at 
Sulkea, was struck by lightening; the 
building being composed of common straw 
and mat materials, took fire, and the con- 
flayration raged with considerable fury for 
half an hour; affording at one time the 
utmost alarm for the safety of Messrs. Kyd 
and Co.’s dock yard; not indeed without 
just grounds; the contiguity of the danger 
being such, that the flaming thatch and 
the premises in question, were ouly divided 
by a wall; but fortunately, the prompt 
and able assistance rendered on the occa- 
sion by some brawny seamen, together 
with the rain, which opnosed the dan- 
gerous element—and baflled a ready com- 
munication, stopped the mischief where it 
originated: only two of the Golas having 
been consumed, 

“In a place which has of late years be- 
come the local seat of extensive establish- 
ments, connected with the maritime and 
mercantile pursuits of the community, and 
involving a notable share of individual and 
public interest, it is much to be regretted 
that a more efficient establishment is not 
maintained for water or fireengines. ‘Those 
employed on the present occurrence 
were of little use. Owing in the first in- 
stance to au insufficiency of men to drag 
them, they did not reach the place, till 
other exertions purely adventitious, had 
subdued the danger; and then, the benefit 
which their presence should have yielded, 
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seemed paralysed from want of Bhisties to 
fill them, although the river is hardly 50 
yards from the spot where the fire was to 
have been extinguished. 


We have had repeated occasions to no- 
tice the wonderful increase of trade, with 
the conseqnent flourishing state of the art 
of ship building, at the Port of Calcutta: 
how changed since the affair of the Black 
Hole, and the victory and vengeance of 
Clive! That a city should spring up around 
the seat of the General Government is no 
more than nataral: that a noble river 
should give an impetus to an extensive 
Commerce, and that the Builders should 
vie on the subject of large Vessels, with 
Bombay, or any other port in India, might 
readily be expected: of this, a striking 
proof is now arrived in England—the 
Hastings;—of which Calcutta has boasted; 
and not without reason. 


The following list shews the number and 
description of 
SHIPPING 
BELONGING TO THE PORT OF CALCUTTA, 
January 1818. 
Of 700 tons, and upwards 
and upwards 
and upwards 
and upwards 
anid upwards 
and upwards 
and upwards 33 
“and upwards 
Navigated by Europeans, including 
Commanders and Officers 
The whole number of vessels is not 
The number of persons employed is 
The number of tons is at least+ 
Beside craft of various descriptions. 
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LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM PERSIA. 

In a late paper of our Porrricar Peris- 
corr, the writer hinted at transactions 
which had passed in Persia, and at the 
present political disposition of that Court. 
Further particulars have since come before 
the public, of which we present authentic 
details. They are derived from different 
sources ; but all agree in the principal facts. 


Interesting Intelligence from the British Settlements in India, 
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Our letters from Persia extend to the end 
of January, The most important intelli- 
gence from that quarter relates to the Rus- 
sian Embassy, which has actually left 
Persia without having effected any material 
object in the contemplation of the Emperor, 
it is rumoured that the positive refusal of 
General Jermaloff to touch upon any ques- 
tion connected with the restoration of ter- 
ritory, led to his dismissal. The Persians 
ventured to talk in a high and dignified 
tone, and finding that the Russians would 
not listen to the topics they were anxious 
to discuss, his Majesty referred the Ambas- 
sador for a final arrangement to his son 
Abbas Mirza, Prince of Azer-baijam. This 
is supposed to have been intended as a 
courteous mode of dismissal, and this 
Prince, who from the frontier situation of 
his territory, and his continual squabbles 
with the Russians, was fully prepared to 
second the views of his Royal Father, very 
soon got relieved from their unpleasant 
visitor. On the first entrance of the Am- 
bassador into Tabreez, Abbas Mirza had 
betrayed strong marks of dissatisfaction to 
his illustrious guest, in consequence of 
which, the discussions between them on 
the plains of Sooltamah, were vot of the 
most cordial description, 

It was generally understood at Bushire 
that General Jermaloff, on his return to 
Tabreez, had demanded the restoration of 
all the Russian prisoners and deserters— 
and in answer to this demand the Prince 
had declared that no subject of Russia 
should be constrained to stay in Persia, and 
that all who wished to return to their na- 
tive country were at full liberty to do so, 
Not one of the Russians, however, would 
avail himself of the opportunity, but pre- 
ferred the Persian service, and this circum- 
stance with the Prince's reply, appears to 
have expedited the departure of the Em- 
bassy from a country which it had entered 
with the most sanguine expectations. 

From these occurrences and transactions 
it may be inferred, that Persia begins to 
feel the danger of admitting further en- 
croachments on her north-west frontier— 
and although of herself she has no power 
or resources to contend against so strong a 
rival as Rassia, there is little doubt of her 
resolving at last to benefit in earnest by her 
connection with Great Britain, Aware of 
this necessity, the King of Persia has, 
ttomiuated Mirza Abul Hussan Khan, 
the former Ambassador to our Court, a se- 
cond time to that important post. At the 
date of our letters, the Mirza was at Isfa- 
han preparing for his journey, and had 
written from thence to our Resident, an- 
nouncing his approaching departure. 
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The Prince of Shiraz was on his tour of 
observation through his Province of Fars, 
and was expected to visit Bushire. His 
progress is, however, so devastating, that 
presents have already been offered to avert 
the threatened calamity. The Shaikhs 
too, are afraid that he may attempt to sub- 
vert their present power, and are on that 
account most anxious to keep their Royal 
Master at a distance. 

Notwithstanding the abrupt departure 
of the Russian Embassy, a Charge d’A ffairs 
from St Petersbnrgh, is expected in the 
course of the spring, who is to remain at 
the Court of the Shah. 


MADRAS. 
NEW SCOTCH CHURCH. 

The foundation stone of the Scotch 
Church at this Presidency was laid on 
Monday, April 6. Major de Havilland, 
the architect, produced a plate of brass, 
on Which was engraved a suitable inscrip- 
tion, on one side in English, and on the 
other in Latin, and also a scroll, contain- 
ing an account of the intended edifice, a 
plan of it, and an estimate of the expense 
of erecting it. In the presence of the 
spectators, the scroll, with specimens of 
ihe English and Madras coinage (also de- 
scribed in it), was sealed up in a bottle, 
which, with the plate of brass, was depo- 
sited under the site of the steeple, and over 
them the foundation stone was laid. The 
name of “St. Andrew's Church” was then 
given to the building, and a prayer was 
offered up by the Rev. Dr. Allan, the Mi- 
nister of the Scotch congregation. 


CEYLON. 
ARCHDEACONRY INSTITUTED. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
acting in the name and on the behalf of 
his Majesty, has been pleased to constitute 
within his Majesty’s Territories in the Is- 
land of Ceylon, an Archdeaeonry to be 
stiled the Archdeaconry of Colombo, and 
to be subject and subordinate during his 
Majesty's pleasure to the Spiritual and Ec- 
elesiastical Jarisdiction of the Bishop of 
Calcutta, and to nominate and appoint the 
Honourable and Rey. Thos, James Twisel- 
ton, Clerk, M.A. to be Archdeacon of 
the Archdeaconry of Colombo. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
COLONY ABANDONED, 

The Island of Tristan da Cunha, our 
readers will remember, was occupied about 
a year ago by a pr spaces from the Cape 
of Good Hope, aécompanicd by artificers 


and Jabourers, for the purpose of forming 
asmall colony, which might be useful to 
vessels rounding the Cape. The Brampton, 


lately touched at the Island, expecting 
to find the little colony still there, in or- 
der to ascertain the correctness of her 
time-keepers ; and to endeavour to procure 
a few casks of water. The people who 
went on shore, however, found only two 
men, a woman and a child remaining, the 
colony having been broken up, and every 
thing conveyed back to the Cape by H. M. 
ship Eurydice, a few days before their 
arrival. ‘The inclemency of the climate as 
well as its not being of the expected utility, 
had caused the Cape Government to order 
the removal of the colony. 


Woetry. 


INSCRIPTION 


For the entrance of the Villa of the Rt. Hon. Lore 
King, near Portlock, Somerset. 


BY JAS, JENNINGS, 


{{t may be necessary to inform the reader who is unae- 
quainted with this part of England, that the ro- 
mantic seat of Lord King, alladed to in the following 
poem, is situated in one of the most picturesque 
parts of the West of England, and that the whole of 
the neighbourhood around Porlock, is unquestionably 
one of the most beautiful spots, although little 
known, of which Great Britain can boast.) 


YouTH may here, in tip-toe mood, 

List the songs of solitude, 

And, beside the murmuring rill, 

Lead fair pleasnre’s dance at will. 

Age may here all hoary bend, 

And muse upon his latter end ; 

Free from all the scorpion stings, 

Which busy life too often brings. 

Love may here serenely pure, 

Nor rudely bold, nor mute, demure, 

Whisper soft as zephyr’s breath, 

The vow sincere in life or death. 

Friendship hallowed here may stand, 

And lead along her chosen band. 

Point to yonder, brow sublime, 

Which long has stood th’ assaults of Time 

Or beckon where the branching oak, 

The stream’s meandering course has broke. 

Delight may here, with mapy a smile, 

The browof wrinkled care beguile, 

And pointing o’er the wavy deep, 

Bid the lorn*maiden cease to weep : 

For, borne upon the wind’s fair wings, 

Yon bark ber promised lover brings ; 

Whilst hope ber pennons spreads on high, 

And answers to delight a sigh. 

Come youth—come age—come friendship 
tao, 

Such scencs as these are made for you’ 
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Come love, delight, and hope, along, 
And list my minstrel’s echoing song ! 
Presiding guardian of the place, 
Unseen [ wail with special grace; 
Your every footstep to attend, 

Or ap the hill or mountain wend ; 
My fairy form is ever near— 

Come, trip along, and enter here. 


DECEMBER. 


Dark is the morn and tbro’ the air, 
The spirit of the tempest flies ; 
Nature, of late so bright and fair, 
Adorned with flowers of thousand dyes 
All beauteous to the view, 
Now, shrinking from the tyrant blast, 
Appears a desolated waste, 
And reads this lesson to the mind ; 
Such is the fate of human kind, 
So sorrowful, yet true. 


The voice of melody, that late 
Re-echoed to the listening grove, 
Has it alas! so short a date— 
Is all on which we fix our love 
So perishing and frail ? 
’Tis but as yesterday, the scene 
In varied robes of cheerful green, 
From early morn to closing day, 
Look’d rich, and beautiful, and gay, 
And told a lovelier tale, 


December comes==and at his call, 
The genius of the storm awakes : 
Flow’rs fade, and leaves deciduous fall— 
The vision flies—the inchantment breaks 
Aad vanishes away. 
Now drenched with cold and cheerless rains, 
The Shepherd ’tends his fleecy care, 
And wetshod traverses the plains, 
Awhile with sammer—beauty fair. 
In his sad eye and aching breast, 
In alle-this moral stands confest, 
That Life’s a Summer's day. 


OLD CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

Lordlings, from a distant home, 
To seek old Christmas are we come, 

Who loves our minstrelsy : 
And here, uuless report mis-say, 
The grey-beard dwells; and on this day 
Keeps yearly wassel, ever gay, 

With festive mirth and glee, 
Lordlings, list, for we tell you true ; 
Christmas loves the jolly crew 
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That cloudy care defy: 
His liberal board is deftly spread 
With manchet loaves and wastel-bread ; 
His guests with fish and flesh are fed, 
Nor lack the stately pye. 


Lordlings, it is our host’s command, 
And Christmas joins him hand in hand, 
To drain the brimming bowl : 
And Ill be foremost to obey : 
Then pledge me, sirs, and drink away, 
For Christmas revels here to-day. 
And sways without controul. 


Now wassell to you all! and merry may ye be; 
But foul that wight befall, who drinks not 
health to me! 


ON OBSERVING A FRUIT-TREE IN 
BLOOM. 


Awake, thou sleeper, view the budding spray, 
Its bloom unfolding to the light of day ; 
Delightfal woody garland of the year. 
Oh! cursive fancy, be by reason led— 
Where are thy phantom hopes ?—what, are 
they fled? 
Ah! trembling passions coolly bid me hear 


Here, uature cries, this must for ever be 
Ere the ripe fruit makes known the doubtfa! 


tree 5 
Know too, the bud of Grace must break 
with care ; 
That angels pure may see Faith’s harmless 
bloom, 


Mature to fruit of duty on the tomb, 
And thou in Carist triumphing o’er de- 
spair. 
ODE FOR THE 25th OCTOBER. 
This was a day of Jubilee, 
A day to every Briton dear ; 
But now, unmeet the sound of glee, 
Tis hallow’d with a silent tear ; 
That “ God would save,” no more the prayer, 
We only ask, that Heav’n would spare. 


Oh, honour’d be that aged head, 
White with venerable snows 
That “ four score years” have sternly shed ; 
Oh, duubly honour’d be the woes 
That left him but a shadowy throne 
In storms, in darkness, and alone. 
And yei, tho’ “ quench’d those orbs” in night, 
Tho’ lost that mind in deepest. shade, 
Celestial visions, pure and bright, 
And angel visits duly paid, 
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May break on this dark wint’ry state, 
And cheer the blind, the insulate. 


Oh, God! if such communion be 
The solace of his loneliness, 
If his high converse be with thee 
And angels, who his visions bless, 
Then who would such illusion break ? 
Oh, who would bid such dreamer wake! 


Peace be with thee, afflicted sire ! 
Howe’er from reason’s path astray, 
May heav’n still lend its pillar’d fire 
To guide thee on thy lonely way ; 
Filithy sonl here with thoughts sublime, 
\nd loose thee in its own good time. 


INSCRIPTION FOR A SUN-DIAL. 
Mortal, while the sunny beam, 

Tells thee here, how time is gliding ; 
Haste the moments to redeem, 

For eternity providing. 


Wiuters pass, and springs renew, 
In maturity advancing, 

Youth, to pleasure sighs ‘* Adieu,” 
In the fields of childhood dancing. 


Manhood sinks to hoary age, 

Aud a night that has no morning ; 
Ob, let Wisdom now engage, 

Hear her dictates, and take warning! 


Wisely still the moments use, 
Man is every moment dying ; 

While this tablet you perase, 
Oh, remember time is flying. 


ACCOUNT OF THE REV. MR. LEE, 

At the Annual General Meeting of the 
Shropshire Auxiliary Bible Society, lately 
held at Shrewsbury, the following very 
interesting account of the extraordinary 
talents and acquirements of the Rev. Sam. 
Lee was given from the chair, by the Rev. 
Archdeacou Corbett 

Before I proceed to move that the able 
and satisfactory report we have just heard 
read be printed, I cannot but advert to 
that part of it that records the sermons re- 
ceutly preached at St. Chad's church, in 
this town, for the benefit of this institu- 
tion. You have heard that the sum then 
collected was greater than had been before 
received by us upon any similar occasion, 
and that the preachers were Mr. Samuel 
Lee, and Mr. Langley. Of Mr. Langley 
it would be indecorous in me to say much 
at this time, for he is present; but his me- 


rifs are well known to us as one of the 
secretaries of this society—one of those gen- 
tlemen to whose zealous affection for this 
cause, and to whose gratuitous labours in 
it we are very deeply indebted. But Mr. 
Lee is not present, and at the mention of 
his name I may well say, as the Roman 
historian did at the mention of the names 
of Cato and of Cesar, “ Quoniam res ob- 
tulerat silentio praeterire non juit consiliam.” 
Bat I go further: [ not only think it would 
be wroug in me to pass over in silence the 
name of Mr. Lee, thus brought before us, 
but I gladly seize the opportunity of ex- 
pressing my admiration at the rare talents 
with which he is endowed; and, unable as 
Iam to do justice either to the powers of 
his mind or the goodness of his disposition ; 
incompetent as I fee) myself to point out 
either the extent of his learning, or the 
piety of its application; yet, so difficult is 
it to act from motives entirely disinterested, 
that I may be suspected of speaking with 
some bias upon this subject, when I an- 
uounce Mr. Lee as a native of the parish 
wherein [ was born, and wherein | have 
continued to reside; and it might be sup- 
posed, from this circumstance, that 1 was 
early acquainted with the promise o: so 
rich an harvest; that I was familiar with 
the progress of such unlooked-for erudition. 
But the fact is quite otherwise. The only 
education Mr, Lee received among us was 
that of a village school, where nothing 
more was taught than reading, writing, and 
arithmetic ; and he left this school at 12 
years of age, to learn the trade of a carpen- 
ter and builder, under his ingenious and 
respectable relative, Mr. Alderman Lee, of 
this town; and it was not till years after 
this that he conceived the idea of acquiring 
foreign languages; and then it was with 
such singleness of heart that he pursued his 
object, that he neither sought nor accepted 
opportunities of communicating it; and it 
was not till after an interval of six years, 
and then by chance, that I found out that 
he had in that space taught himself to read 
and to write in Latin, in Greek, and in He- 
brew: he had taught himself the Chaldee, 
the Syriac, and the Samaritan languages— 
and all this unaided by any instructor; 
uncheered by any literary companion; un- 
influenced by the hope either of profit or 
of praise. And here let me pause at this 
very singular feature in the portrait I am 
endeavouring to delineate: for where shall 
we mect with a devotion to letters so soli- 
tary or so pure? I know, indeed, that 
instances are not unfrequent where the mind 
has arisen superior to itsoriginal destination, 
or where eminence has been attained un- 
der circumstances adverse and unfavorable. 
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But we more generally find that a founda- 
tion has been Jaid; and that those who 
have distinguished themselves as scholars, 
have gone through the regular routine of 
classical education, or have been assisted 
by masters of superior ability. Such was 
the case with Mr. James Crichton, of 
Clume, in Scotland, tetter known by the 
name of “the Admirable Crichton,” in the 
list of whose tutors we find the name eveu 
of Buchanan. And having introduced the 
mention of this extraordinary person, this 
“ Phenix of Literature,” as he is desig- 
nated by one of his Biographers, | would 
willingly run some parallel between him 
and Mr. Lee; for though comparisons are 
justly said to be odious, yet if I take my 
example from the 16th century, I shall 
scarcely be accused of sinniag against the 
spirit of this wholesome proverb, more es- 
pecially as my object is merely that of elu- 
cidation ; nor is it necessary for my pur- 
pose to endeavour to depreciate the pane- 
gyrics of Sir Thomas Urquhart, or of the 
authorities he quotes, by the more sober 
criticism of Dr. Kippis; for I know not 
that the warmest admirers of the admira- 
ble Crichton have advanced any thing 
concerning him, a few hyperbolical ex pres- 
sions excepted, that is superior to what 
Mr. Lee either has done, or may well be 
supposed capable of doing, if he thought 
right and fit soto do. Mr Crichton then 
was the son of a gentleman of ancient 
family and hereditary fortune, and there- 
fore we may presume, that, in addition to 
the living assistance | have mentioned, he 
was amply supplied with the usual helps 
and incitements to learning, and that at an 
age when the mind is most ductile and 
open to such pursuits ; whilst, on the other 
hand, we find Mr. Lee oppressed with the 
cares and labours of life; without any 
living assistant whatsoever ;—without the 
stimvlous either of hope or of fear; seek- 
ing concealment rather than the smile of 
approbation, and very scautily supplied 
with the necessary material ; for Mr. Lee’s 
earnings at this time were barely sufficient 
to the poorest maintenance, yet he spared 
from this pittance to purchase such a 
grammar as could be met with upon the 
book stalls of this town; and when he 
had read through a volume procured in a 
similar manner, he was forced to pay it 
away again, as part of the price of the next 
book he wished to purchase. Here, then, 
is a string of difficulties surmounted by 
Mr. Lee, which Mr. Crichton had not to 
combat. — Again, it is said that Mr 
Crichton's learning, however stupendous, 
was not acquired by the sacrifice of any of 
those pleasures in which youth usually in- 
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dulges, or by the omission of any of those 
accomplishments in which it becomes a 
gentleman to excel.—Now so far as this 
marks out the interruptions given to Mr, 
Crichton’s severer studies, we shall find 
those of Mr. Lee, at least equally broken 
in upon, and that from causes much more 
imperative, Mr. Eee had not to balance 
between reading and relaxation; he had 
to pass from bodily fatigue to mental exer- 
tion—for he omitted, during the six years 
1 have mentioned, none of the hours usually 
appropriated to manual labour; he retired 
regularly to rest at ten o'clock at night; 
he suffered, during this time, from a com- 
plaint in his eyes; and of the inadequate 
leisure thus left him, part even of that was 
dedicated to what may be deemed accom- 
plishment ; so that it does not appear that 
Mr. Crichton either read or remembered 
with greater rapidity than Mr. Lee has done. 
And when Mr. Lee exchanged his trade for 
the superintendence of a charity school, 
his hours were not much more at his own 
disposal. It was at this time that that 
well-known and much respected Oriental 
scholar, Dr. Jonathan Scott, one while 
Persian Secretary to Mr. Hastings, in India, 
furnished Mr. Lee with an Arabic Gram} 
mar; and he had then, for the first time 
in his life, the pleasure of conversing upon 
the study in which he was engaged ; and 
it is to this auspicious circumstance, im- 
proved, as it was, by the wonderful pro- 
ficiency of Mr. Lee, on the one hand (for 
in a few months he was capable of reading, 
writing, and composing in both Arabic 
and Persic), and to the unremitting kind- 
ness of Dr. Scott on the other, that we 
may attribute Mr. Lee's subseauent en- 
gagement with the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, his admission at Queen's College, 
Cambridge, and his ordination as a Mini- 
ster of the Established Church. But in 
defence of what I have ventured to assert, 
I must endeavor to draw this parallel some- 
what closer. One of the Admiral Crich- 
ton’s historians asks, Whether it does not 
surpass comprehension that in his 21st 
year he should be master of ten different 
languages, and perfectly well seen in Phi- 
losophy, the Mathematics, Theology, the 
Belles Lettres, and other sciences? Now 
I will endeavor to take these attributes in 
the order in which I have quoted them.— 
And, Ist, as to languages:—If Mr. Crich- 
ton began his grammar at six years of age, 
a supposition by no means improbable, 
considering the aptness of the scholar, bis 
station in life, and the practice of the 
times, we shall then find that the high 
degree of knowledge we have related was 
acquired in about 15 years; and it is now 
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about 14 years, since Mr. Lee first opened 
a Latin grammar, and he has in that time 
taught himself 17 different languages. It 
is further said, that Mr. Crichton offered 
to dispute in the 12 following languages :— 


1 Hebrew 5 Latin 9 English 

2 Syriac 6 Spanish 10 Dutch 

3 Arabic 7 French Il Flemish 

4 Greek 8 Italian 12 Sclavonian 


Those Mr. Lee has taught himself are the 
following ;— 


1 Latin 7 Arabic 13 Ethiopic 
2 Greek 8 Persic 14 Coptic 

3 Hebrew 9 Hindostanee | 15 Malay 

4 Chaldee 10 French } 16 Sanserit 

5 Syriae 11 German 17 Beugalee 


6 Samaritan | 12 Italian 

and to which, if we add the English, in- 
cluded in Mr. Crichton’s list of 12, it 
makes 18, an excess of oue-third. As to 
Philosophy, the tera when it stands by 
itself is of extensive, if not indefinite, mean- 
ing. The skill with which Mr, Chrichton 
disputed with Philosophers, and upon Phi- 
losophical subjects, is much insisted upou, 
but the only precise idea given us, is his 
challenge to the University of Padua, 
offering to prove several errors in the Phi- 
losophy of Aristotle. The extent of Mr. 
Lee's reading upon such subjects | am un- 
acquainted with, but | happen to know 
that during the six years [ have mentioned, 
he was conversant with the works of Plato, 
made translations in English biank verse 
from those of Boethius, and went through 
the golden verses bearing the name of Py- 
thagoras. The triumphant publicity with 
which Mr. Crichton exhibited timsecif as 
an intellectual gladiator upon the stage of 
Europe, is contrary to modern manuers, 
and the very reverse of Mr. Lee’s. 

In Mathematics, we are told, Mr. Crich 
ton was perfectly “ well seen,” and that he 
offered to dispute upon mathematical sub- 
jects. Of Mr. Lee I have something much 
more definite to relate; when he entered 
at Cambridge he was unacquainted with 
the Mathematics; but in one fortnight he 
qualified himself to attend a class which 
had gone through several books in Buclid; 
and he soon after discovered an error, not, 
indeed, in Euclid, but in a treatise on 
Spherical Trigonometry, usually bound up 
with Simpson’s Euclid, the 14th proposition 
of which Mr. Lee disproves. Now, as 
Simpson's edition of Euclid may be looked 
upon as a text book in cither University; as 
it is the one usually put into the hands 
of students, and to which the lectures of 
the tutors apply, it is most wonderful that 
a mistake should have been pointed out in 
such a work, and for the first time, as il 
should seem, by a student of not many 
weeks’ standing in that science. And as 
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the highest honours are given at Cambridge 
to Mathematical learning, Mr. Lee must 
have anticipated a safe and easy road to 
those honours. But he considered this 
point, as he does all others, with that so- 
briety of mind with which he was so emi- 
nently gifted, and he contented himself 
with a competent knowledge of Mathema- 
tics, lest further attention to that seducing 
science should interfere with those studies 
in which the highest interests of maukind 
were concerned ; and this decision speaks 
volumes as to Mr. Lee's theological views. 
Mr. Crichton, no doubt, was well read in 
the school of Divinity of his day, bat I 
know not that any of his polemica! victories 
bave been handed down to us; but of Mr. 
Lee it may be said, if he has an ambition, 
it is toknow the Word of Cod himseit, and 
to impart that Word to others, though 
whether he shall be honoured upon earth 
as the instrument of the good he has done, 
or may do, is, | believe, a very inferior con- 
sideration with him, or rather ne consider- 
ation at all. Eis exertions iu this behalf 
are more than | con trust my memory with, 
but [have taken some pains to procure a 
note of them (aud which the Archdeacon 
then read as follows :)—!. The Syriac New 
Testament, edited by Nir. Lee, end publish- 
ed, 1s not a continnation of that begun by 
Dr. Buchanan, but an entirely new work, for 
which My. Lee collated iiiee ancient Syrian 
MSS. the Syrian Commentary of Syrtus, 
and the Texts of Ridley, Jones, and Wet- 
stein. —2. An cadiiton of the Malae New 
Testament, from the Dnich edition of 1733; 
aud the Old Testament is nuw in the press. 
--3. Au enlarged and corrected edition of 
Mr. Mari,u's Hindostenee Prayer Book, in 
conjunction with My. Corrie —4. A Tract, 
translated intoPersian and Arabic, and print- 
ed, entitled “ The Way of Truth and Life,” 
for the use of Mahometans.-5. A Malay 
Pract for the London Missionary Society ; 
and some Tracts in Hindoostance, for the So- 
ciety for lustracting Lasears —6. A Tract in 
Arabic, on the New System of Education, 
written by Dr. Bell, and first transiatea by 
Michael Sebag for Baron de Sacy, Oriental 
interpreter to the King of Franee.—7. Dr. 
Scott having trausiated the service for 
Christmas day from the Prayer Book of the 
Church of England into Persic, Mr. Lee 
has added to it the rest of the Liturgy.— 
8. Mr. Lee has under hand a new trans- 
lation of the Old Testament into Persian, in 
conjunction with Mirza Khaleel.—9 Mr. 
Lee is printing an Hindoostanee New Tes- 
tameut.—10. tle is preparing for an Ethi- 
opic Bible and other Works. 11. Mr. Lee 
has moreover made a new fount of letter 
for Llindoostanee and Persian printing, and 
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a new fount for an edition of the Syriac 
Old Testament, and for which lic has col- 
lated nine ancient MSS. and ose ancient 
Commeatary. Some of these were collated 
for the London Polyglot; but Mr. Lee 
looks upon those colfations botk as incor- 
rect and deficient. He hopes to restore 
many omissions both io London aad Paris 
Polyztots. 

The Archdeacon proceeded to observe, 
that the next article was the Belles Lettres. 
Much bad been said of the facility with 
which Mr. Crichton composed in verse 
and prose, of his extemporary recitations, 
and that he had written a Comedy, many 
of the characters in which he enacted iu 
his owe person. When { first had the 
pleasure of conversing with Mr. Lee spon 
books, f found that he had read the Latin 
Poets axially introduced inte schools, as 
Ovid, Viegil, fforace, &c.; that he fad 
read part of the Odyssey, as well as the 
Iliad of Homer, some of the Greek minor 
Pocis, and some of (he Plays of Sophocles. 
Refore we pacted, tim the Memoirs 
of (hat interesting aud extraordinary young 
man, Mr KirkeWhite, thea tately printed; 
Mr. Lee retarned it fo me very shortly, 
witha Latin Poe in praise of Kirke White, 
a Dialogue ia Greek, on the Christian Re- 
ligioa, and a Prous Effusion in Hebrew, all 
compited by himself, when, asf believe, he 
fad not any access to books, for he was 
dering the tue, if [ mistake not, apon per- 
manent duty at Ladlow, as a Member of 
the South Local Militia for this county; 
and | believe the first prose composition of 
any feagth Mr. Lee turned his attention fo, 
was his History of the Syrian Churches in 
India, a memoir which would do credit to 
the pen ofany historian. High conmenda- 
tions are given to Mr. Crichton’s skill iu 
fencing, dancing, singing, music, and draw- 
ing. ‘To some of these we may have tio 
immediate paraflel to produce on the part 
of Mr. Lee; but it should be observed, that 
the skill, the neatness, aad the ingenuity of 
Mr. Lee's mechanical performances evince 
the same justuess of eye and the same 
steadiness of hand that must have been the 
ground-work of Mr. Crichton’s gayer 
achievements. As to music, Mr. Lee's 
powers are not problematical—he taught 
himself to play apou the flate, from an ac- 
cidentfal circumstaace, wiih almost intuitive 
readiness; aud whea the Shrewsbury Vo- 
lunteers were raised, he qualified himself 
with equal readiness to be one of their mi- 
litary band. All this time he was a mem- 
ber of a Ringing Society, and gave private 
lectures in Gothic Architecture. But if Mr. 
Lee is thus great in what he possesses, he 
is aot leesgreat ia what he does not possess. 
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If he appears inferior to vo one in extent 
or variely of genius, ke is without any of 
those eccentricities with which gemus ig 
so ofte concomitaut.—Whea Mr. Crich- 
tou gave a public challenge to disputation 
to the Literati of Paris, 10 one of his ad- 
vertisements, stuck up on the Sorbonne, 
the following pasquinade was added :—« If 
apy one wants to see this monster of per- 
fection, let them enquire at the Tavera or 
the Stews.’ But the whole of Mr. Lee's 
life has been sober, moral, and consistent. 
ie bears his faculties most meekly. The 
resources of his mind are unapparent till 
called forth. He sought not public society, 
but mingled in it when invited, without 
effort and without embarassment; and, 
without losing any of bis humility, he sus- 
tains his place in it with ease and indepen- 
dence. Mr. Lee's learning is without any 
tiucture of pedantry; and his religiou ts 
as far from enthusiasm ou the one hand, as 
it is from Jukewarmuess on the other. 


HINTS, PLANS, and PROCEEDINGS 
or 


Benevolence. 
———— Home sum: 
uhil a me alienum puto. 
Srivacriecos Benevorenr Sociery. 
Seventh Report. 

The number of visits made fo the habi- 
tations of the Poor daring the past year, 
has greatly exceeded that of any preced- 
ing year, amounting to no less than 45,039. 
These visits were made to about 5,500 cases 
of distress, chiefly consisting of families, 
for whose benefit the sum of 7,094). 7s. Od. 
has beea expended. Of this amount (925). 
was expended in the purchase of various 
articles for clothing; or in paytent of 
work by poor women who made them, 
under the direction of the Committee of 
Ladies. 

To the Committee of Ladies the Society 
is greatly indebted for their persevering 
and laborious attention to that branch of 
its conceras which is committed to their 
care. 

In referring to the exertions of the So- 
ciety during the year, the Committee beg 
to call the attention of the Subscribers and 
the Public to the great number of Visits 
which have been made, within that period, 
to the habitations of poverty and sickness. 
The distribution of so large a sum 26 
7,0941. 7s. 6d. among the deserving poor of 
this district, could not fail of producing 
extensive benefits; but it is not by the 
amount of money distributed that the im- 
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pertance of this Charity is to be estimated, 
so mich as by the move of distribution in 
small weekly sums, through the medium 
of wtelligent Visitors, who thoroughly in- 
vestigate the circumstances of the families 
to which relief is afforded, and accompany 
this relief with kind and judicious auvice. 
Not content with administering to the 
temporal necessities, and alleviating the 
present sufferings of the distressed poor, they 
aim at their moral improvement, and di- 
rect their attention to the sacred truths 
and duties of religion; being fully satisfied 
that nothing short of this will furnish any 
solid basis whereon to raise the character, 
or permanently better the condition of the 
poor. 

In their extensive intercourse with seve- 
ral thousand families during a period of 
seven years, the Visitors have had ample 
opportunities of witnessing the beneficial ef- 
fects produced by True Religion, inthe state 
aud character of those poor families which 
are under its influence. In the general 
distress which has pervaded the district, 
many of this description have come under 
the notice of the visitors, who have had 
the pleasure of witnessiig their patience 
aud resignation under heavy trials and 
affietions; their gratitude to God, and to 
their benefactors, for the timely relief af- 
forded them; and an anxious concern to 
avail themselves of the advantages within 
their reach, to biing up their children in 
the fear of God, and in the knowledge of 
their duty. 

Lying-in Cases.—A Ladies’ Committee 
take charge of this department. The re- 
gulations, printed with the Report, suf. 
ficiently explain the nature and objects 
of this branch of the Society. Boxes of 
linen have been made up by them, which 
are Jeut during the mouth, fo such poor 
women as are destitute at that trying season, 

Blaukets.—By the blankets presented to 
the Society in former years, as well as by 
those purchased by the Commitiee, the 
comfort of many poor deserving families 
has been grestly increased during several 
winteiss—These are lent early in Ox tober, 
on condition of their being returned in 
May, when they are scoured, and laid by 
till the succeeding winter. As a consider- 
able part of these are now worn out, and 
some others have not been returned in con- 
sequence of the extreme poverty of those 
towhom they were lent, the Committee 
solicit the aid of the benevolent to keep up 
this useful branch of their concern, from 
Which the most seasonable relief has been 
derivid, aud acknowledged by the poor 
who have enjoyed it, with the utmost gra- 
itude ; and there is reason to believe, that 
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it has rescued not a few from actually pe- 
rishing, or from diseases which would have 
led them to the grave. - 

Cast-off Clothes. —From the kind and 
liberal supplies, both of new and cast-off 
clothing, which the Society has received 
at various times, many poor persons, not- 
withstanding all their difficulties, have 
been enabled to make a decent appearance. 
Some indeed, who were before so destitute, 
as to be precluded even from seeking em- 
ployment, have through the clothes given 
them been enabled to obtain it. Several 
girls have obtained situations, who without 
this relief must have gone to the work- 
house; and not afew, whothrough shame 
were kept from the House of God, are now 
clothed in decent apparel, and attend the 
ordinances of public worship. Any arti- 
cles of this description may be sent to No. 
5, Raven-row, Spitalfields, directed to the 
Committee of the Spitalfields Benevolent 
Society; or to any member of the Com- 
mittee: they will be faithfully applied to 
the use of the poor. 

or rue Sociery. 

1. Every person subscribing Half a Gui- 
nea or upwards anuually, or S|. or upward 
at one time, shall be cousidered a Member 
of the Society. 

2. The business of this Society shall be 
conducted by a President; a Treasurer i 
two or more stewards ; and a Committee ot 
twelve or more members, who shall be 
chosen annually; with a Committee of 
Ladies ; three persous to be competent to 
act. 

S. The Officers and Committees shall 
meet on the frst Tuesday in every month, 
consider Cases and apportion relief. 

4. All Cases shall be taken into consi- 

deration, which shall be recommended by 
Members, after full investigation; a des 
scription of such Cases being sent in writ- 
ing to the Treasurer, or to one of the 
Stewards, or to a Member of the Com- 
miltee. 
5. Cases not recommended, coming to 
the knowledge of any Officer of the So- 
ciety, or Member of the Committee, may 
be visited by him, and relieved as he shail 
think fit, til the next Meeting. 

6. The Society shall not afford relief for 
a louger period than two mouths, unless in 
Cases of urgent necessity. 

Boston New Gaor. 

For many years past, from the increased 
population, &c. it has been felt thet a 
more spacious, more secure, better ar- 
ranged, aud more comfortable prison was 
wanted in this town than that which was 
in use; and at different periods atttempte 
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had been made, but without success, to 
obtain one. At length this desideratum 
has been supplied. It is a handsome- 
looking and ¢apacious brick structure, 
and seems well calculated, in all its parts, 
for its intended destination. This gaol is 
erected in a very airy, open situation, at 
the southern extremity of the east side of 
the town, and at a short distance from the 
river, It has been constructed on the mo- 
dern, improved plan and principle of pri- 
son-building, under the direction of Mr. 
Jephtha Pacy,as the architect and surveyor; 
the builder having been Mr. Samuel Stani- 
Jorth ; and it appears, internally and ex- 
ternally to do great credit to both the plan- 
ner and the executor. Unlike the old 
gaol, this, by its extent, accommodations, 
and arrangements, will admit of that due 
classification of the prisoners which is so 
desirable, as being necessary vot only to the 
correction and improvement of their morals, 
and habits, but for their just and appro- 
priate punishment ; and it will, we hope, 
be found amply adequate, (nay we could 
wish, more than doubly or even trebly 
adequate,) through all the time that it shall 
be in use, tothe reception and proper classi- 
fication of any number of prisoners which 
there may be occasion to incarcerate within 
its walls—Exclusive of the apartments 
and offices for the Keeper (which are con- 
venient and commodious), the prison con- 
tains 25 cells or rooms, which it is proposed 
shall be thus appropriated :— 

5 rooms for debtors, 

felons, 

2 cre juvenile offenders, 

5 vagrants, 

Q females comnatted for disor- 

? ly conduct, 

sick female prisoners, 

1 sick male prisoners, 
| a chapel. 
The gaol is divided into different wards, 
and the prisonersinto the following classes, 
and they are to be kept entirely according 
to such classification : 
Males, Debtors No. 1. 
Females, Debtors Now 2. 
Males, Vagrants No. s. 
Females, Vagrants such as are in- 

tened to be passed away--+- 
Females, committed for indecent 

or disorderly No. 5. 
Males, Felons 
Petty Offenders for Trial, or Juve- 

nile Offenders 
lelons eee No. 8. 
All the rooms and are airy, and 
will be well ventilaied; at of 
the passage on each story there is a large 
cistern, which will be well supplied with 
water, for intcrnal use and cleanliness ; 
while seven separate yards, for affording 
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air and exercise to the various. classes of 
prisoners, and in which the prisoners are 
to wash themselves when the weather will 
admit, are each amply supplied with the 
same necessary element. greater secu- 
rity, and to promote good order, the keeper 
wil] have a walk, between the debtors’ and 
felons’ yards and their outer wal's, to in 
spect the conduct of the prisoners while 
they are allowed to be in them. In the 
yard at the south of the building are silu- 
ated the fumigatory and bath, the latter of 
which can be readily supplied both with 
hot and cold water; and adjoining themis 
a pump, for forcing up the water out of a 
deep and large well into the cisterns on 
the different stories— As one mean of pro- 
viding employment, there has been pro- 
cured (at the suggestion, we believe, of 
our present Chief Magistrate) a hand corn 
mill, which can be worked by either two 
or four persous ; and it is intended, in the 
first place, to grind the corn wanted for the 
use of the prisoners, and next any glean- 
ings belonging to the poor. This mill 
is at present fixed in one of the rooms 
of the prison; the erection of the. build- 
ing in which it is meant to be placed, 
as well as of the work rooms, being de- 
ferred til] next year—A well digested 
body of Rules and Orders, directing the 
government and discipline in this gaol, 
has been printed, in which, among many 
other excellent and wholesome regulations, 
we are glad to find one strictly enjoining 
that prisoners tried and convicted, although 
not, in the warrant of their commitment, 
ordered to bard labour, shall be kept em- 
ployed in some useful work; there being, 
from its numerous baneful consequences, 
no greater evil toindividuals and to society, 
than cost of the erection 
of the gaol an/ its out-buildings will, it 
is supposed, amount to $,0001. 
Sr. Pevacie Ar Paris. , 

The prison of St. Pelagie is divided into 
two classes, one for prisoners for debt, and 
the other for detention under sentence for 
small offences. The imprisonment is for 
various terms, none above 10 yeats. There 
are generally about 100 prisoners for debt, 
and 350 criminals, of all ages, from 10 years 
to 60. The prison is divided into four courts; 
one exclusively appropriated to criminals; 
another to the debtors; the third to crimi- 
nals, who are not as yet examined and sct- 
tled to work ; the fourth, the garden where 
the debtors walk two hours each day, and 
where the boys, who are selected and 
classed by themselves, are admitted. A 
general system of work is introduced into 
the prison: there is hardly any one idle. 
Work is found by manufacturers in Paris, 
and a person is in each workshop to watch 
over and to instruct the workmen. 
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Bridge at Niagara. 

According to an American paper, Judge 
Porter has made a contract, to erect a per- 
manent bridge from the American shore to 
Goat island, to enable travellers to view 
the Falls of Niagara without crossing over 
to the Canada shore; and that Colonel P. 
Whitney is constructing a flight of stairs, 
perfectly safe and commodious, so that in 
fature ladies can descend 200 feet from the 
precipice, and reach the foot of the Falls 
with ease and safety, where a boat is kept 
to cross the Niagara. 


France. 
Present Population. 


It is calculated that the Freach monarchy 
contains 29,800,000 inhabitants, of whom 
108,000 speak Basque, 900,00 speak the 
Kymrique, or Low Breton, 160,000 speak 
Italian, 1,700,000 speak German, 2nd the 
remaining 27,000,000 speak French. It is 
also calculated, that of these there are 
26,400,000 Catholics, 2,300,000 Calvinists, 
1,100,000 Lutherans, 60,000 Jews, 2,000 
Hernhutiers, and 550 Quakers. 


Inerease of Schools. 


The importance of the system of public 
instruction going forward in France, both 
to that country, and perhaps, to all Europe, 
may be seen from the following extract of 
a Jetter lately written from Paris:—‘ Here 
(in France) the seed sown by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in 1815, has 
produced a most astonishing increase: up- 
wards of 900 schvols are opened in this 
and other departments, and every week in- 
creasing with rapidity incredibie, but for 
facts which attest the truth, I attended the 
meeting of the Committee last evening, 
which takes place every 14 days, with 
Count La Borde, Lasteyrie, Baron de Ge- 
rande, &c.; so numerous an assemblage 
astonished me; there were 40 or 50 men 
of the first talent and zeal, and many others 
whose eagerness to propagate the system 
of education was evinced by their attend- 
ance on the occasion ; there were 30 or 40 
letters read, which had been received with- 
in the last 14 days, all of which evinced the 
rapid progress made; some containing the 
information that the boys of the city or 
villages who had formerly attended the 
schools on the old system refused any longer 
to go there for instruction, and were pres- 
sing in crowds to the schools of matual.in- 
struction. In fine, the spirit, which ani- 
mates the souls of these energetic men will 


never relax. The Count Lasterie was in 
the chair; five secretaries forwarded the 
business, and the despatch and precision 
with which the whole was forwarded sur- 
prised and delighted me. A bust of the 
date friend of mankind, the Abbé Gaultier, 
was voted to be placed in the hall of meet- 
ing, and eulogiums to his virtue are to be 
delivered and printed.” 


Roman Antiquities. 

A peasant of Courcelles (Cote d’Or) 
working lately in a field on the back of 
Mont Afrique, discovered several tombs 
facing the east. They containcd human 
bones; and the enamel of the teeth was 
very little altered, At a little distance 
from the tombs they found two medals, the 
one consular, the other of the Emperor 
Domitian, and a plate of copper chased 
and plated, which appeared to have been 
a part ofsome armour. The top of this moun- 
tain was long the cantonment of Roman 
legions ; and there yet may be seen part of 
an entrenchment, known by the name of 
Ceesar’s Camp. 

There have been lately discovered at 
Auch, in the department of Gers, some 
vestiges of the ancient Roman towns, called 
Elesaberis and Cymbeuis, which are men- 
tioued in the Commentaries of Caesar, and 
at Salouse, on the premises of M. Leucois, 
several shafis of columns have been found, 
and some capitals enriched with the leaves 
of the acanthus, and several jong bricks, 
flat, aud edged like those which cover the 
heat-conductors at Nasium. The pedestals 
of the columns, of which some were erect, 
and others overturned, were from 16 to 24 
inches iu diameter, and rather more than 
three feet in height. The capitals for those 
columus were only 16 inches diameter. 

Nutritive Matter, Experiments on. 

In the course of a variety of experi- 
ments lately made by men of science in 
Paris, in order to ascertain the relative 
quantity of nutritive matter contained in 
the vegetables of most common use, it was 
discovered, that bread contains 80 nutri- 
tive parts in 100; meal 34 in 100; French 
beans, 92 in 100; common beans, 89 in 
100; peas, 93 in 100; lentils 94 in 100; 
cabbages and turnips, the most aqueous 
of all the vegetables compared, prodaced 
only eight pounds of solid matter in 100 
pounds; carrots and spinach produced 14 
in the same quantity; whilst 190 pounds 
of potatoes contain 25 pounds ot dry sub- 
stance. It must be recollected, that the 
solid parts, when separated from the aque- 
ous or humid parts, may contain a small 


quantity of extractive or ligneous matter 


probably unfit for food ; and next, that the 
same substances do not act uniformly on 
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the stomachs, and relatively are more 0) 
less nutritious. But, as a general result, 


_ the experiments estimate that one pound 


of good bread is equal to two pounds and 
a half or three pounds of potatoes; that 
75 pounds of bread and 30 of meat, may 
be substituted for three hundred pounds 
of potatoes. The other substances bear 
the following proportions: four parts of 
cabbage to one of potatoe; three parts of 
turnips to one of ditto; two parts of carrots 
and spinach to one of ditto; and about 
three parts and a half of potatoes to one 
of rice, lentils, beans, French beans, and 
dry peas. 

Inpres, Easr. 

Self-Immolation. 

The following extract from a_ letter 
written by Mrs. T. Newton at Calcutta, 
contains an account of Self immolation, by 
a female on the funeral pile of her husband; 
a melancholy evidence of the existence of 
this horrid custom, at the present moment ; 
but the last, we hope, we shall have to 
record (see p. 1505.) 

Calcutta, June 18, 1818. 

“ Yesterday moruing, at seven o'clock, 
this woman was brought in a palanquin to 
the place of sacrifice. It is on the banks 
of the Ganges, ou!ly two miles from Cal- 
eutta. husband had been previously 
brought to the river to expire. His dis- 
order was hydrophobia. He had now 
been dead 24 hours, and ne person could 

revail on the wife to save herself. She 

ad three children, whom she committed 
to the care of her mother, A woman, 
called to be utidertaker, was preparing 
the pile, It was composed of bamboo, 
fire-wood, oils, rosin, and a kind of flax, 
altogether very combustible. It was ele 
vated above the ground, I should say 20 
inches, and supported by strong stakes. 
The dead body was lying on a rude couch, 
very near, covered with a white cloth. 


The oldest child, a boy of seven years, who 


was to light the pile, was standing near the 


_ corpse. The woman sat perfectly unmoved 


daring all the preparation, apparently at 
prayer, and counting a string of beads 
which she held in her hand, She was just 
30 years old; her husband 27 years older. 
Police officers were stationed to preveut 
any thing like compulsion, and to secure 
the woman at the last moment, if she 


- should desire it. The corpse was now 


placed on the ground, in an upright pos 
ture, and clean linen crossed round the 
head and about the waist. Holy water 
was thrown over it by the child, and after 
wards oils by the Brahmins. It was then 
sate upon the pile upon the left side. 

he woman now left the palauquin, walked 


into the river, supported by her brothers, 
who were agitated, and required more sup- 
port than herself. She was divested of ail 
her ornaments; her hair hanging dishevell- 
ed aboat her face, which expressed perfect 
resignation. Her forehead aud feet were 
stained with a deep red. She bathed in 
the river, and drank a little water, which 
was the ouly nourishment she received after 
her husband's death. An oath was ad- 
ministered by the attending brahmins, 
which is done by putting the hand in holy 
water, and repeating from the Shaster a 
few lines. This oath was given seven times, 
I forgot to say the child received an oath 
before the corpse was removed. The bro. 
thers also prayed over the body, and 
sprinkled themselves with consecrated wa- 
ter. She then adjusted her own dress, 
which consisted of long clothes wrapped 
round her form, and partly upon her head, 
but not so as to conceal her face. She had 
in her hand a little box, containing parting 
gifts, which she presented to ber brothers 
and to the Brahmins with the greatest com- 
posure. Red strings were then fastened 
round her wrists—her child now put a 
little rice in her mouth, which was the last 
thing she received. She raised her eyes 
to heaven several times during the river 
ceremonies, which occupied ten or twent 
minutes, She took no notice of her child, 
having taken leave of her female friends 
and children early.in the morning, A little 
cup of consecrated rice was placed by the 
child at the head of the corpse. She now 
walked to the pile, and bent with lowly 
reverence over the feet of her husband; 
then, unaided, she passed three times 
around the pile. She now seemed excited 
by enthusiasm; some said of a religious « 
nature; others by affection for the dead. 
I do not pretend to say what motive ac- 
tuated her, but she stepped upon the pile 
with apparent delight, unassisted by any 
one, and threw herself by the side of the 
body, clasping his neck with her arm. 
The corpse was in a most horrid putrid 
state. She put her face close to his; a cord 
was slightly passed over both; light faggots 
and straw, with some combustible rosin, 
were then put on the pile, and a strong 
bamboo pole confined the whole: all this 
was done by her brothers. The child then 
applied the fire to the head of the pile 
which was to consume both parents— 
The whole was instantly on fire. The 
multitude shouted; but not a groan was 
heard from the pile. She undoubtedly 
died without one struggle. Her feet and 
arms were not confined; and after the 
straw and faggots were burnt, we saw 
them in the same position she had placed 
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them. This was a volantary act. She 
was resigned, self-collected, and perfectly 


hereelf.”” 
Fhindoo Superstition. 

“ On my evening tour | came to a place 
where an aged Hindoo man had died. His 
body was stretched on a bies, formed by 
placing two bamboo poles, about 3 yards 
in length, parallel, about two feet djstaut 
from each other, with several tranverse 
pieces fastened by cords. Whew the body 
is lain on the funeral pile, this bier is torn 
in pieces, and the poles serve as pokers to 
the fire. The widow of the deceased was 
sitting near the bier, and a barber was em- 
ployed in shaving her head, while the re- 
Jatives were vociferating their lamentations. 
To the shaving of her head succeeded her 
ablutions. This is the universal custom 
amoug the Hindoos, and the widow is 
through the rest of ber life (for she may 
not marry a second time,) treated with the 
utmost neglect by her uearest relations, 
The son of the deceased lights a fire in an 
earthen pot, carries it before the bier to 
the place of burning, and when the faueral 
pile is ready, it is his duty to kindle the 
flame which is to reduce to asbes the body 
of bis deceased parent. | proceeded to the 
shed where the dead are disposed of. It 
was early in the afternoon, but the bodies 
of no less than 18 Hindoos and Mussal- 
mauns, had been brought there since morn- 
ing. And while I was there the funeral 
procession of 2 Roman Catholic passed 
throngh the place. A number of priests 
were in the procession, some preceded, and 
some followed the bier, if so it may be 
called, for it wasa bare cloth likea blanket, 
which four meu carried by its four corners, 
with the corpse of a child in it. At that 
hour of the day the glaring sun was shin- 
ing on them with intense light, but, that 
the departed soul might be more sure of 
light to attend him through the dark re- 
gions of purgatory, the silly creatures were 
carrying lighted caudles in their bands. 
In this place I spoke to a considerable 
number of the heathen, and also at the 
house of the deceased before mentioned. 
After this, at two of the Hindoo temples, 
I spoke for a long time to a large number, 
on the worship of the true God.”—Mis- 
sionary Herald, April, 1818. 

A curious Astrological Table. 

One of the church missionaries of Madras 
(Mr. Rhenius) gives an interesting account 
of the Navakiraha Sakkarum, or Brahmini- 
cal Astrological Table, a circle of the nine 
planets. These nine planets are represented 
by nine symbols, placed in squares in a co- 
Jama; which column is repeated nine times, 


bit the position of the figures is varied in 
every line. These compartments, of course, 
amount to eighty-one. In each of these, 
and iv other parts of the table, there are 
formalities of prayer. Not only is exact- 
bess in copying the figures deemed neces- 
sary to the right structure of this table, 
but a transeyipt of all that is written within 
and around them. The copy sent to the 
society is about two feet square: the figures, 
circles, and lines thereiv are in a variety 
of colours, The square of squares, con- 
taining eighty-one places for the nine 
planets, is enclosed in a circle, aud that 
circle im a quadrangular border. 

Mrs. Rhenias gives the following relation 
of the manner in which the Brabmins use 
this table. 

The “ Navakiraba-Sakkaram” is of very 
high impostasce in idolatry; and, like 
many other of the same kind, is osed by 
the heathen for the most holy purposes of 
their religion. They have it engraven on 
a golden or silver, or copper plate; and 
the Brabmins place it in therr houses, as 
well as in their temples. 

Whew Parvata, the wife of Siva, (ac- 
cording to their books), wished to know 
the magner of constructing this Sakkarain, 
aud the blessing which woald spring from 
the use of the same, Siva, in a very 
pompous style, informed her of the aetifi- 
cial order aud exactness with which the 
figures of the planets, with their several 
inscriptions (which are certain prayers), 
ought to be constructed, and of the heavy 
curses, with the inefficiency of the Sak- 
karam, which would follow, if that order 
and exactness were not observed. He then 
proceeds thus: ‘* whosoever adores the di- 
vinity with this Sakkaram, coustructed a8 
prescribed, he will rout aim) conquer the 
three cities, and will receive the power of 
creating all the worlds. Moreover, he will 
receive bliss, and other goods, which no 
one else can pbtain. Formerly, the god 
Brahma himself received power to create 
the worlds, by making prayer with this 
Sakkaram; and by the same also, the god 
Vishau bas received the power of preserv- 


‘ing the worlds. Therefore there is nothing 


equal to this Sakkaram.” 

What I can collect more respecting it 
from the Brahmios and Shastries is this— 
That the Brahmins have this Sakkaram in 
their houses, and repeat their formularies 
before it, professing to receive power there- 
by to foresee future events 

When an image of stone, or silver, or 
gold, is to be consecrated aud to be placed 
in the temple, the Brahmins put a plate, 
with this Sakkaram, either underneath or 
before the image, in the place where it is 
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to be fixed. A formulary of prayer, used 
in the service of the god whom the image 
represents, is repeated a certain number of 


* times; which number is imcreased or les- 


sened according to the dignity of the god. 
By this process, the image is supposed to 
receive the divine attributes of the god, 
and from thence becomes an object of ado- 
ration. 

The number of times which the formu- 
lary is to be repeated, varies from one huu- 
dred aud eight to twenty millions. This 
Jast number will consume a period of ten 
or twelve years, since only ove person must 
repeat the formulary. The prayer itself is 
in Sanscrit; which most of these people, 
even the persons who pray, do not under- 
stand : they nevertheless believe the efficacy 
of this vain repetition, because it isin a 
divine language. 

Neither are the inscriptions of the Sak- 
karam understood, unless it be by a very few, 
and those unusually learned men: and even 
they find no small difficulty in putting any 
sense upon them. 


JERUSALEM. 
State of the City. 

The following are details respecting the 
present state of Jerusalem, ounce the “‘ cho- 
sen city,” the seat of God’s revelations to 
man, alternately clothed with his might, or 
chastised by his visitations, as the fidelity 
or apostacy of his people required, and 
now more degraded than when it lay deso- 
Jate, a shapeless heap and a howling de- 
sert, “ A traveller recently returned from 
Syria, relates that the City of Jerusalem is 
now in the most deplorable state. Its po- 
a scarcely amounts to 12,000 inha- 

itants, who mostly profess the Mahomme- 
dan religien. The Turkish soldiers of the 
ag are ip possession of the keys of the 

oly Sepulchre, and allow no one to enter 
who does not pay beforehand for his admis- 
sion, Every stranger is obliged io give 18 
francs for each visit which he pays to the 
sacredtomb. The sight of Jerusalem in 
our days recals to mind the most terrible 
prophecies of Jeremiah. It is even desert- 
ed by the traveller, either through diminu- 
tion of faith, or dread of the persecutions of 
the Mussulmen.” 


OTAHEITE. 
Progress of Religion. 

Extract of a letter from Rev. J. Davies, 
Missionary at Otaheite, to Rev. J. Hughes, 
of Montgomeryshire, dated Joly 2, 1817. 

““T shall now give you a short account 
of the state of things with us. The revi- 
val and reformation which commenced in 


1813, 1814, continued, and increased in 


1815, 1817, so that the whole of the inha- 
bitants of Otaheite, Eimeo, Tapua-mana 
Huaheine, Raiatea, Tahua, Borabora, and 
Maura, bave entirely renounced idolatry. 
The gods, altars, &c. are utterly destroyed. 
The offering of human sacrifices, and the 
practice of infanticide, are at an end. The 
worship of the trae God, and the profes- 
sion of Chri-tianity, are general through- 
out all the above islands. In Otaheite, 66 
chapels have been built; and in Eimeo 
16. The people assemble for worship thrice 
every Sabbath, and on every Wednesday 
evening. The Lord’s-day is strictly ob- 
served throughout the whole of the islands. 
Private and family prayer are general 
among the people. About 4,000 persons 
have learned to read, and many of them to 
write. Ina word, the change far exceeds 
all our expectation. — P. 8. They have 
been furnished with a printing-press by the 
London Missionary Society ; and part of 
the Gospels, translated into the language 
of the nations, is now printing. The cul- 
ture of the sugar-cane, and other arts of 
civilization, are also in progress,” 


Prussia. 
Humboldt's Tour in India. 


It will no doubt be interesting to our rea- 
ders to see a literal translation of the letier 
which his Prussian Majesty addressed to 
Baron Alexander Humboldt, in his pro- 
tracted tour to India, and the liberal pro- 
vision he makes for enabling him to 
prosecute his researches in that quarter of 
the globe, without injury to his own private 
fortune. The following is a copy:— 

“ Our State’s Chancellor, the Prince of 
Hardenberg, has laid before us the memo- 
rial which you have transmitted to him, on 
the subject of your intended travels to the 
Indian Peninsula and the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago. You have already, 
by your travels in South America, and the 
fine work in which you have recorded their 
fruits, earned a fame which has redounded 
not less to the glory of our native country 
than to the advantage of science. We 
doubt not that the same result will arise 
from your newly projected travels, With 
this view we willingly confer upon you, for 
your support, in the prosecution of your 
design, a yearly sam of 12,000 dollars in 
gold, to be continued during four or five 
years from the commeticement of your en- 
terprise. We moreover present you with 
whatever astronomical and physical instru- 
ments may be necessary for your re- 
searches; which instruments, however, 
shall, on your return, become the property 
of the state, and be deposited in a place 
which shall be pointed out for them, after 
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the termination of your travels. It will 
give us great pleasure to see your scientific 
cflorts directed to enrich the cabinets of 
our kingdom, and tomake them participate 
in the success of your labours. 

(Signed) “ Frep, WILLIAM. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, Oct. 19. 

Russia. 
Astrachan— Pilgrims. 

The multitude of pilgrims, most of whom 
come immediatety from Bucharia to As- 
trachan, on their way to Mecca, continues 
to be very great; and the readiness with 
which they receive copies of the Persian or 
Tartar New Testament is extremely en- 
couraging. In the month of June last, 
there were, at one time, no fewer than one 
hundred and thirty-five of them, waiting 
in the city for passports. Many of them 
are from the western states of India; and, 
although the Scriptures are preparing in 
so many Indian languages, all the Maho- 
medans from these quarters, whom the 
missionaries have met with, use no written 
language except either the Arabic or Per- 
sian. ‘They crowd into Bucharia from all 
the surrounding countries, for the purpose 
of studying the Mahomedan religion and 
its sacred language, which they deem the 
Arabic to be; as well asto make themselves 
masters of the Persic and the Turkish, the 
last being the name which they uniformly 
give the Tartar. They there receive their 
education, at the expence of the Schah, 
provided they cannot support themselves ; 
and, when they leave the schools, they are 
rewarded with presents. Thus Bucharia 
appears to be the strong-hold of Mahome- 
danism throughout Tartary. 


Malakani Sect. 


The Bible, they believe, contains the 
whole will of God; and that He alone is 
to be worshipped in spirit and in truth. 
The most learned among them read and 
explain the Word, and are consequently 
called Elders or Presbyters. They call 
themselves, in contradistinction to those of 
the Greek chureb, Spiritual Christians, 
Crossing they look upon as the real mark 
of the beast mentioned in the Revelations. 
They believe most firmly that worshipping 
images or saints is idolatry; and conse- 
quently pray that they may be preserved 
from the influence of the Beast and of the 
Dragon. They believe that Christians 
ought rigorously to observe the laws of 
Moses respecting meats. Tobacco and 
onions are condemned by them. The com- 
mand of our Saviour about observing his 
Supper they look upon as encouraging them 
to suffer death rather than worship the 


Beast. Baptism by them is consicered as 
meaning the instruction of the Vord of 
God, and putting ail evil away fram them, 
desiring the sincere milk of the Word, &c. 
On this account they have given tiemselves 
the name Malakani, for the wod malaka 
signifies mitk. They consider al’ wars un- 
lawful. On this principle, they fink it no 
evil for any of them, should he be taken 
for a recruit, to desert; alleging hatChris- 
tians are called to peace, and se no right 
any one has of forcing them t« fight, and 
that too, it may be, against Christians. 
The Malakani of the present «ay are very 
careless, and are also divided anong them- 
selves. 
Splendid Palace. 

The Emperor of Russia is alding much 
to the interior splendour of the Royal Pa. 
lace of St. Petersburgh. One of the state 
rooms is now completely covering with 
highly polished torteise-shll, tastefully 
fixed on the walls with silver-headed studs, 
and bordered with ornaments of solid 
silver mouldings. 

Plant Lam! 

The most extraordinary of the cnriosities 
of Little Tartary is, the amb of Muscovy, 
which grows between th: two great rivers 
the Don and the Wolga. This plant is re- 
markable for possessing a great portion of 
the animal nature. It 's for this reason it 
is called the Animal pant; as also Zoo- 
phytes, and, in, the Russan language, Bona- 
rets.—The fruit is of the size of a gourd, or 
melon; it has the figure of a sheep, all the 
limbs of which are discoverable. It is fast- 
ened to the earth by tke navel, upon astalk 
of two feet in length, It always leans to- 
wards the grass, andthe plants that grow 
round it, and changes its place as much as 
the stump will sufler.—When the fruit 
comes to maturity the stalk dies; it is co- 
vered with a hairy skiu, frizzled like that 
of a lamb just lambed, and the skin serves 
it as a fur to defend it from the cold. It is 
further observed that this plant never dies 
till it can no longer find any grass to nou- 
rish it. The fruit yields a juice like blood, 
when it is taken from the stalk; and has 
the taste of mutton. The wolf is as fond 
of this plant as of real mutton; and the 
Muscovites make use of it, in order to sur- 
prise those animals. 

Sr, Hevena. 
Slavery abolished. 
“ Island of St. Helena, Aug. 17, 1818, 

“ Whereas, by the universal concurrence 
of the inhabitants and slave proprietors on 
the island, it was resolved, at a meeting 
held this day, that from and after the 25th 
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of Decenber next (being the armiversary 
of the brth of our blessed Saviour Jesus 
Christ) al children bora of slaves shall be 
free, subpct to such conditions and regu- 
Jations asshall hereafter be promulgated, 
tn respectto their care, and to the services 
that may re required of them, in the fami- 
fies by whch they may be maiutained, un- 
til they avive at a fit age to be able to 
support theuselves. This is to give notice, 
that the abwe is to be considered a law of 
the island; aud that from and after the 
25th of Deember next, being the anni- 
versary of tl» birth of our blessed Lord and 
Saviour, all thildren born of slaves on the 
island are consequently to be held free, 
subject only to such conditions and regula- 
tions as above. 
By order of his Excellency the Governor 
and Councit, 
ANT. BEALE, Dep. Sec. Government.” 


HPational Register: 
BRITISH. 


Tue Kine. 


Winvsor Caste, Nov. His Ma- 
jesty has passed the last month in a very 
niet state, and ir good bodily health; but 
is Majesty's diso'der remains unaltered.” 


TREASURY ORDER. 
Relating to the es on Foreign Books and 


‘aps. 
‘Treasury Oct. 3, 1818. 
_  Gentlemen,—I ym commanded by the 
Lords Commissioners of his Majesty's 
Treasury, to acquaint you, they are pleased 
to approve of the regulations proposed in 
your report of the 2%h altimo, in order to 
prevent Foreign Boots and Maps, the pro- 
perty of individuals, and brought over by 
passengers from abroac, from being charged 
with duty more than once; and I am, 
therefore, to desire you will immediately 
ive the necessary orders for carrying the 
me into effect. 
(Signed) “GEO. HARRISON. 


“ Commissioners of Customs.” 


Note.—In furtherance of the above, the 
following directions have been sent by 
the Commissioners of Customs to Col- 
lectors and Comptrollers. 

““ Custom house, London, Oct. 8, 1818. 

“ Let the Collector and Comptroller take 
eare that the directions of the Lords Com- 
missioners of bis Majesty’s Treasury, con- 
tained in the foregoing copy of a letter 
from Mr Harrison, be duly obeyed, ander 
the following regulations, viz. That the 
proprietor shall, on each importation of 
sugh books er maps, subsequent te the ori- 


ginal importation, make oath that the du- 
lies were paid upon sueh books or mapy 
on their original importation ; or that he 
purchased them in this country, in a fair 
way of trade; and that they are the iden- 
lical books or maps which he exported 
from hence, and that they are now brought 
baek for his private use, and mot for the 
purpose of sale in this country. 

“ By Order of the Commissioners.” 


State of the Revenue. 


We have to record the important and 
welcome intelligence that the British Re- 
venue from the 5th of July to the 10th of 
October, 1818, exceeds that of the corres- 
ponding period of 1817, by a sum not less 
than 1,700.000!. The following” is an ac- 
count of the net produce of the Revenue 
in the years and quarters ended 10th Octo- 
ber, 1817 and 1818. 

Yrs- ended Oct.Qrs. ended roth Oct. 


1817. 1818, 1817. 
8,952,502|10,548, 183) 3,121,950! 
| 19,828,821 )22.156,082) 4,889,836) 
6,282,213) 6,427,270] 3,688,663 
. | 3,849,000] 1,339 000 
6,010,996} 6,173,833) 
Land Taxes | 1,197,845 1,154,920) 
Miscellaneous! 297,655} 490,026) 


43 840,)25|48,289,308 112,587,100 
Increase of revenue upon the year 449,483 
Increase of revenve upon the quarier........... 4,482,748 
And the War Duty on Malt and Property, 

which was received in the last quarter, and 

not included in theaboveaceount, amounts to 108,706 


The Revenues of Ereland are, in propor- 
tion to their amount, in a state not less 
improving than those of Great Britain. On 
the 9th September the Trish Revenue had 
improved, since the 5th July, no tess than 
172.0001. Irish, or about 156,000i. British 
currency, on the corresponding period of 
the preceding year. 

Northern Expedition. 

Capt. Ross is lately returned in the Dsa- 
bella, with his companion, the Alexander 
sloop, Lieut. Parry, to Shetland, after a 
fruitless attempt to penetrate through Beh- 
ring’s Straits past the American continent. 
It is said that Capt. Ross almost reached 
the latitude of 78%, traversed the whole 
of Davis’s Straits, and found inha- 
bitants, but could not discover the smallest 
opening sufficient to admit the entrance of 
aship. Science has, however, derived some 
advantage, as he has been enabled to trace 
the line of coast with greater accuracy, 
and to alter the positions which had been 
assigned to it in all the charts. 

Seamen's Bible Society. 

The Merchant Seamen’s Bible Society, 
established in January last, is in full acti- 
vity. The Society has for several months 
boarded the outward-bound merchant 
ships, when clearing from Gravesend. 
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qniries are mate by an intelligent agent of 
the Society, into the supply which the seve- 
ral ships alreaty have of the Holy Serip- 
tures : aud, when needful, he invites the 
crews to purchase at a very reduced rate ; 
or, if this, through their poverty, cannot be 
accomplished, he presents from the so- 
ciety, Bibles and Testaments for the use 
of the crews during the voyage ; an exact 
record is kept of sucksupplies, and many 
opportunities bave already occurred on the 
return of ships te port, to enable enquiry 
into the result of this attention to the moral 
and religions interests of our long-neg- 
lected fellow-men, and fellow-subjects ; 
the results have generally been highly en- 
couraging. Froma weekly report made to 
the Committee, we have the gratifi- 
cation to learn the pleasing amount of 
information. Already upwards of 1,200 
vessels have been supplied: those were 
navigated by more than 16,000 seamen, of 
whom more than 13,000 were able to read ; 
1300 Bibles, and 2,785 Testaments, were 
gratuitously bestowed for the ships’ use ; 
an! 275 Bibles, with 126 Testaments, were 
pies by individuals of the crews, 

hese are besides the supplies found on 
board, and which were either put there by 
pious owners for the use of the seamen 
(their servants), or were the private pro- 
perty of the sailors, Thus, in the short 
space of eight months, 1,200 vessels, bound 
to various parts of the world, navigated by 
16,000 men, have taken with them for their 
instruction, the amazing number of 5,900 
Bibles and ‘Testaments. 

Bank-Note Forgeries. 


Anaccaunt of the total number of forged 
Bank notes discovered by the Bank to have 
been forged, by presentation for payment, 
or otherwise, from Ist January, 1812, to 
10th April, 1818; distinguishing each year, 
and also the number of notes of different 
values : 

|£! £\90 
£2 | £5 |£1015 
ids, 


Yrs,} £1 Total. 


\34| 5 
2 
1 


17,885 
15,315 
14,722 
1 17,665 


1813) 11,347) 3,097) 38/— 
1814] 10,342) 3321/1011) 38|\— 
1815] 14,085] 2,829) 41| 1 
1816] 21,850, 2,141) 795) 5/24 24,849 
1817} 28,412} 1 839) 875| 52——| 2 31,180 
1818} §,937} 300) 387| | 2.645 


1812 4,26 1)1125|205 


107,238|17,787/5826/419| 2.54|35, 131,361 

In the year 1798, the 2 orem for 
forgery, or for knowingly uttering forged 
Bank of England notes, were 12, and the 
expenses 4,1301. 18. Since that time, both 
have been gradually increasing, until, in 


1817, there were 142 prosecutions, and the 
expenses amounted to 20,9101. 4s and 
in the three first months of the present 
year, there have not been less than 118 
persons tried, the expenses for which were 
19,9821. 5s. 6d 


Cattle consumed in London. 


The consumption of Sheep and Lambs 
in London during the last twelve months, 
amopnted in number to one million sixty- 
two thousand, seven hundred The number 
of Horned Cattle slaughtered, was one hun- 
dred and sixty-four thousand ; and by the 
Inspector's return, it appears, that the num- 
ber of Horse hides produced at Leaden- 
hall Market, amounted to twelve thousand 
nine hundred. 

New Institution at St. Albans. 


It is with much pleasure that we an- 
noance the establishment of a new Insti- 
tution in this town, formed upon a liberal 
basis; of which the following Resolutions 
will covney some idea to our readers. 

1. That a Society be now formed to be 
called the St. Alban’s Permanent Library 
aod Literary lustitution. 

2. That the object of this Institution be 
to acquire and diffuse Religious and Useful 
Knowledge, 

3. That the @ffairs of the Society shall be 
under the management of a Committee, 
who shall have power to add to their num- 
ber. 

4, That a Subscription of One Guinea 
per annum, constitute a Member during 
the first year, and that Ladies be eligible 
to the Society. 

5. That the property of this Institution 
be vested solely in the Proprietors; and 
any Member has power to transfer his share 
to any other person. 

We have given these Resolutions at 
length as an inducement to other towns in 
the United Kingdom, to follow the Jauda- 
ble example of St. Alban's 

Were listitutions of a literary and sci- 
entific nature still more numerous than they 
are, it might fairly be presumed that our 
Public Journals would not teem daily, as 
they at present do with melancholy details 
of rapine and bloodshed ; nor the intellects 
of mau be drowned iu that state of sense- 
less apathy always attendant on the pure 
suit of pernicious Juxuries which not only 
impair and weaken the body, but aunibi- 
late the nobler faculties of the soul, and 
render the man in too many instances, very 
little superior to the brute. 


Monument for Mary Ashford. 
By the Birmingham Chronicle, it ap- 
pears, that a stone has lately been placed 
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in the church-yard of Sutton Coldfield, 
over the remains of the late unfortunate 
Mary Ashford, by the Rev. Luke Booker, 
and which bears the following inscription : 
As a warning to female virtue, 
And a humble Monument to female chastity, 
This Stone neoat the grave 


0 
MARY ASHFORD, 
Who, in the Twentieth Year of her Age, 


. Having incautiously repawed to a scene of 


amusement, 
Without proper protection, 
Was brutally violated and murdered, 
On the 27th of May, 1817. 


Lovely and chaste as is the primrose pale, 
Rifled of Virgin sweetness by the gale; 
Mary! the wretch who thee remorseless slew, 
Avenging wrath, which sleeps not, will pursue; 
For though the deed of blood be veiled in night, 
Will not the judge of all the earth do right ? 
Fair blighted flower, the muse that weeps thy 
doom, 


-Rears o'er thy murdered form—this warning 


tomb. 
Sutton Coldfield, Nov. 3, 1818. 
Better late than Never. 

The Gazette of the 17th of Oct. contains 
a most extraordinary advertisement: it an- 
nounces to the creditors of Bogle and Co , 
late of Love-lane, East-cheap, who were 
bankrupts in the year 1773, (being a lapse 
of forty-six years,) that they or their legal 
representatives may receive the full amount 
of their respectivedebts. The total amount 
advertised is about five thousand five hun- 
dred pounds. The lowest sum mentioned 
is a glover’s bill for 5s. 4d.; the largest a 
banker's, 9201. The list of creditors enu- 
merates a curious medley of professions, 
viz, snuff merchants, tailors, haberdashers, 
shoe-mahers, &c. and one debt is due to a 
Mr. Shakespeare, Alderman of the city of 
London, merchant. 


Typhus Fever. 

Dr. C. Smith obtained 5,000). from 
Parliament, for the following recipe :—R. 
6 dr. powdered nitre, 6 dr. of oil of vitriol, 
mix them in a tea-cup by adding to the 
nitre ove drachm of the oil at atime. The 
cup to be placed during the preparation on 
a hot hearth or plate of heated iron, and 
the mixture stirred with a tobacco pipe. 
The cup to be placed in different parts of 


“the sick room. 


Cure for Corns, 
The bark of the willow tree, burnt to 
ashes, mixed with strong vinegar, and ap 


' plied to the parts, it is asserted, will re- 


move all warts, corus, or excrescences on 
any part of the body, 
Legal Christmas Boxes. 
In the Report of the Commissioners for 


inquiring into the Duties, Salaries, and 
Emoluments of the Judges, &c. of the 
Courts of Justice in England, it appears, 
that the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of 
King’s Bench, “ according to ancient usage, 
receives annually at Christmas, four yards 
of broad cloth from Blackwell Hall, and 
$6 loaves of sugar, presented to him by 
particular Officers on the Plea side of the 
Court; and that each Puisne Judge re- 
ceives annually from the same Officers, a 
small silver plate, and 18 loaves of sugar !" 


ScoTLAND. 


Northern Herculaneum. 


Inverness Courier.—“ Lopness in Sanda, 
26th Sept. 1818. Sir, the respectable te- 
uant of this farm tells me, that he remem- 
bers the place for the last 25 years, and 
that during that period, the sand-bills, to 
the height of perhaps 20 feet, or thereby, 
have been dispersed. The space thus un- 
covered, extends probably to about a 
—— mile, at the most northerly point 
of this isltand—and exhibits evident marks 
of having been the scene of human ope- 
rations, at a period anterior to its being 
covered with the sand. Nearly in a line 
with the sea-beach, as it sweeps round the 
head of Tofts Ness, and about 15 or 20 
feet above the high-water mark, there is a 
ridge of loose large flag stones, tossed to- 
gether in irregular masses, and spread out 
to such a width, and having such an ap- 
pearance as a row of cottages in ruins might 
be supposed to exhibit. Besides this range, 
there are several others running off at 
right angles, and in various directions, 
some of them, perhaps the remains of 
dwellings, or walls for defence, and others 
nothing more than old dikes, common 
in this country. There are still to be 
seen along the whole line of what may 
be supposed either fallen habitations, or 
fallen walls, the forms of round. towers, 
crumbled down, some of them consider- 
ably more elevated than the adjacent 
ground, and one large mount or tumulus, 
evidently artificial, within the range of 
the enclosure, points it out as a post of some 
importance in its day. There are various 
tumuli or barrows, disposed on the outside 
of the rows of stones, which may have 
been outworks of defence. Some of them 
are evidently of this description, while 
others are only places of sepulchie. The 
latter fact I ascertained by getting all the 
earth and sand taken out of three stone 
coffins, which have been exposed to view 
in one taumulus; and in each of them we 
found human bones, some of which I have 
reserved to show to the curious, There is 
oue mass of stones different from the ordi- 
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nary Picts’ houses, as they are vulgarly 
called here; these are circular; but it is 
oblong, and seems to have been constructed 
by laying flagstones overlapping one ano- 
ther, the highest regularly sloping inward 
until the opposite sides met. We meant 
to have explored it, but a dreadful blast of 
wind and rain, from the south-east, had 
already drenched us thoroughly, and in- 
creasing compelled us to desist. The forms 
of ridges, freed from the sand which had 
Jong covered them, are quite apparent ; but 
whether their formation and culture are of 
the same era with the broken down walls 
and towers, it is quite im ible to ascer- 
tain. The situation of Toftuess, on the 
very extremity of these islands, protected 
on one side by the tremendous Frith be 
twixt it and North Ronaldsay, and on the 
other by a fresh water lake, pointed it out 
as a position easily capable of defence by 
the rude bulwarks and towers, the vestiges 
of which still remain, in those predatory 
times when Orkney was the scene of ra- 
pine and violence. Whether it has been a 
colony of Celts, Picts, or Scandinavians, 
Ileave to the sagacity of antiquaries to 
discover. The subject might afford ma- 
terials for controversy between our old and 
respected friends, Monkbarns and Edie 
Ochiltree. I must close these memoranda, 
however, by adding, that the stone coffins 
are only about four feet in length, and that 
the bodies which:they coutained were laid 
with the heads at the narrowest ends, so 
that the legs must have been folded side- 
ways across the broader end. The coffins 
were in width about three feet, composed 
of thick slate, without top or bottom, and 
about two feet deep. Lam, &c. Pp. 
New Cod Bank. 

An immense bank covered with Cod has 
been lately discovered, extending from Pa- 
pa Westra, in Orkney, along the west coast 
of the Shetland Islands. Already the fish- 
ing has been great. Next season it is ex- 
pected that this hitherto hidden treasure 
will afford lucretive employment to several 
hundred sail of fishing vessels. The fish- 
ermen report, that from 150 to 200 sail of 
vessels can fish in it, and out of sight of 
each other, 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


OF HER LATE MAJESTY 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 


Her Majesty the Princess Sophia-Charlotte- 
Caroline, of Mecklenburgh Strelitz ,the young- 
est daughter of Charles Lewis, brother to 
Adolphus Frederick, third Duke of Meck- 
yenburgh Strelite, by Albertine Elizabeth, 


daughter of Ernest Frederick, Duke of Saxe- 
Hilbourghausen, was born vn the 6th of May, 
1744. 

Having been fixed upon as the consort of 
George the Third ; as soun as the prelimi- 
nary arrangements for demanding this Prin- 
cess in marriage, had been made, his Majesty, 
on the 28th of July, 1761, (having just then 
turned the three and twentieth year of his 
age), caused his Privy Council to be speedily 
summoned. The Council was attended by 
all the great officers of state—and to them 
his Majesty declared his intention in the 
following words ;— 

* Having nothing so much at heart as to 
procure the welfare and happiness of my peo- 
ple, and to render the same stable, and pe:- 
manent to posterity, I have, ever since: my 
accession to the throne, turned my thoughts 
towards the choice of a Princess for my con- 
sort; ond I now, with great satisfaction, ac- 
quaint you, that, after the fullest intormation, 
and mature deliberstion, - am come to a 
resolution to demand in marriage the Princess 
Charlotte of Meckleuburgh Strelitz—a_ Prin. 


cess distinguished by every eminent virtue, | 


and amiable endowment, whose illustrious line 
has constantly shewn the firmest zeal for the 
Protestaut religion, and a particular attach- 
ment to my family. I have judged proper to 
communicate to you these my intentions, in 
order that you may be fully apprised of a 
matter so highly important to me, and to my 
kingdoms: and which, I persuade myself, will 
be most acceptable to all my loviug subjects,’’ 

This declaration was immediately made pub- 
lic, and was received with great pleasure by 
all ranks of people. ‘ 

The Earl of Harcourt svon after left Eng- 
land, as his Majesty’s plenipotentiary to the 
court of Mecklenburgh, and arrived at Strelitz 
on the 14th of August, He was accompanied 
by the Duchesses of Ancaster and Hamilton, 
the two finest women of the British Court, 
and Lord Anson was appointed to command 
the fleet of convoy vn this important occa- 
sion. 

On the 15th of August, the Ear! of Har- 
court performed the ceremony of asking, in 
form, her Sercne Highness the Princess Suphia 
Charlotte in marriage tur tae King, his mas- 
ter. The contract of marriage was imme- 
diately signed, and the Princess was afterwards 
complimented hy the states of the country, 
and the deputies of the towns On the 17th, 
the Princess, accompanied by the reiguing 
Duke, her brother, set out for Stade, where 
she arrived on the 22ad, and embarked on 
board his Majesty’s yacht, accompanied by the 
Duchesses of Ancaster and Hawilton, the 
Earl of Harcourt, and Lord Ausov, Falling 
down the Elbe, she proceeded to Caxhaven, 
whence she sailed for England, ou the 28th. 
After a voyage of ten days, during which the 
fleet endured three violent storms, the Prin- 
cess arrived in the port of Harwich, on Spa- 
day, the 5th of September. She landed on 
Monday, at Harwich, and was received by 
the mayor and aldermen in their usual forma- 
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ities, Proceeding on her journey to London, 
about 5 o'clock she came to Colchester, where 
she stopped and took refreshments at the house 
of a Mr. Enew. While she remained here, 
Mr. Great, of Colchester, bring introduced 
by the Earl of Harcourt, presented her with 
a box of candied Eringo root, a product of 
Colchester, which the Royal Family always 
receive when they travel that way. Continu- 
ing her journey, she arrived at the Marquis 
of Abercorn’s after seven o'clock, where 
asumptuous entertaiumeut was provided for 
the Princess and her suite. She remained 
that night at the Marquis of Abercorn’s—and 
at noon on the following day, came to Rum- 
ford, where the King’s coach and servants met 
her Having refreshed herself at the house 
of Mr. Dutton, wine merchant, she entered 
the Royal coach and proceeded to Londun. 
On ber arrival at the garden gate of the Pa- 
lace, the Princess was handed out of the coach 
by the Duke of Devonsnire, as Lord Cham- 
berlain, to the gate, where she was received by 
the Duke of York, As she alighted from the 
coach, his Majesty descended the steps from 
the Palace into the garden, and they met each 
other half-way. As the Princess was going to 
pay her obeisance, the King took hold of her 
hand, raised her up, saluted it, and then led 
her up stairs. At nine o’cluck in the evening, 
the marriage ceremony was performed at the 
Chapel Royal by the Archbishop of C.nter- 
bury, in the presence of all the Royal Family ; 
the Duke of Cumberland giving the Princess's 
hand to the King. 

On the 22nd of September, their Ma- 
jesty’s coronation was performed with great 

lendour in Westminster Hall, which was laid 


epen, and fitted up for the occasion. The 
usual but singular ceremony of the cham- 
pion’s challenge to any person who should dis- 
pute the succession was regularly goue through. 

Mr. Dymocke, lord of the manor of Scrivels- 
by, in Lincolnshire, the King’s Champion, 
entered the Hall in white armour, on a white 
horse, richly caparisoned (belonging to the 
deceased King, George the second, and rode 
by him at the Battle of Dettingen), attended 
by two esquires, and the herald at arms, who 
vead the words of the challenge three times ; 
when the champion threw down the gaunt- 
let, which, after remaining some time, was 
picked up and returned. His Majesty theo 
pledged the champion ina gilt bow! of wine 
which he sent by the cup bearer; and the 
champion drauk tu the King, and retived with 
the gilt bow] as his perquisite, 

The Coronation sermon was preached by 
the Bishop of Sarum, who took for his text, 1 
Kings, x. 9—“ Because the Lord loved Israe! 
for ever, therefore made he thee King to ce 
judgment aud justice.” From these words he 
deduced two important traths—Ist. That when 
great and good Kings reign, they are the 
means by which God blesses a people. It is 
not sail, because the Lord loved Solomon, 
but because he loved Israel, therefure made 


the late Queen. 


he Solomon King. 2%. That the duty and end 
of Rvyalty is to do judgment and justice. 

The vejoicings throughout the country on 
this occasion almost exceeded avy former 
precedent, 

Addresses of congratulation poured in from 
all quarters, and the union of their Majesties 
seemed to be viewed, uot alone as a measure 
of political importance, by which the regular 
succession to the Crown was likely to be pre- 
served, but as a species of national blessing, 
from which the best moral consequences were 
likely to proceed. 

In addressing the Parliament, which was as. 
sembled on the 6th of November, his Ma. 
jesty thus alluded to his recent union :— 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen,—At the open- 
ing of the first Parliament summoned and 
elected under my authority, | with pleasure 
take notice of an event, which has made me 
completely happy, and given universal joy to 
my loving subjects. My marriage with a Prin- 
cess, emiuently distinguished by every virtue 
and amiable endowment, whilst it affords me 
all possible domestic comfort, cannot but 
highly contribute to the happiness of my king- 
dom, which has been, and always shall be, my 
first object in every action uf my life. 1 dare 
say, your affectionate regard for me and the 
Queen, make you go before me in what [am 
next tv mention—the makieg au adequate and 
honourable provision for her support, in case 
she should survive ane. This is what not only 
her royal dignity, but her own merit calls for 
—and I earnestly recommend it to your coasi- 
deration.” 

Parliament attended liberally to this re- 
commendation, avd provided fur the support 
of her Majesty, agreeably to the sovereign’s 
wishes, a jointure of £100,000. per annum, 
which was settled upon her by an act of the 
legislature, tugether with the Palace of Rich- 
mond aud Somerset House, At the conclusion 
of the Session, on the 2ud of June, 1769, his 
Majesty thanked bis faithful Commons in these 
words 

“Treturu you my sincere thanks for the 
proof which you have given of your regard to 
me, and to my family, iv the ample provision 
you have made for the Queeun—whose yistues 
and affection to this country will, | am con- 
fident, be found to deserve it.” 

In the following year the nation exulted in 
the birth of an beir to the throne. 

The hope of continuing the Protestant suc- 
cession iu his Majesty’s family was now 
changed to a kind of certainty, and the birth 
of an hew was of itself sufficieut to have es- 
tablished the popularity of a Queen of En- 
gland, even bad she wanted those many vir- 
tues which her Majesty was so well known to 


possess, 

The following are the issue of the royal 
pair;—1. George, Priace uf Wales, burn Aug. 
12, 1762, K-G. appointed Regent, Feb. 6, 
1811, mar, April 8, 1795, to the Princess 
Carvlive of Brunswick, born May 17, 1768, 
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by whom he had issue Chavlotte Augusta, b. 
Jan. 7, 1796; mar. May 2, 1816, te Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Cobourg; d. Nov. 5, 1847. 
2, Frederick, Duke of York, burn Aug. 16, 
1763; elected Bishop of Osnaburgh Feb. 27, 
1764, K. G. mar, Sept. 29, 1791, to the Prin- 
cess Frederica Chavlotte Uirica, Princess 
Royal of Prussia, b. May 7, 1767.=3. Wil- 
diam Henry Duke of Clarence, b. August 21, 
1765, K.G. and K. T.—4. Charlotte Augustus 
Matilda, Princess Royal of Bugland, Lady of 
the Imperial Russian Order of St. Catherine, 
b. Sept, 29, 1766, m. May, 18, 1797, to the 
Duke, fate King, of Wirtemberg.—5. Ed- 
ward, Dake of Keat, K.G. b. Nov. 2, 1767- 
—6. Princess Augusta Sophia, 6. Nov. 8, 
i1768,.—7. Princess Elizabeth, born May 22, 
1770.—8. Ernest, Duke of Cumbertard, K. G. 
b, Jane 5, 1771; mar. May 29, 1815, to Fre- 
derica Sophia Caroline daughter of the Dake 
of Mecklenburgh Strefitz, Lorn March 2, 1778. 
—9. Augastas Frederick, Duke of Sussex, 
K.G, born Jan. 27, 1773.—10. Adolphus Fre- 
derick Duke of Cambridge, K.C. born Feb. 
24,1774.—14. Princess Mary, b. April 25,1776 
12. Priacess Sophia, born November 3, 1777. 
_ Decorum and correctness have been the tead- 
ing characteristics of rhe court of his present 
Majesty; and the duties demanded by such a 
court have been perfurmed by the Queen with 
the greatest success. 

Her Majesty’s figure was pleasing, but her 
countenance, though wot withvut attraction 
when she smiled, could not boast any claim to 
beauty. it is a well known fact, however, that 
the King declared himself satisfied with his 
connubial fortune. 

She was no way deficient in those external 
and elegant accomplishments which add so 
mach grace and dignity to those who hold a 
pre-emin2nce in rank and station; and al- 
though her manners were somewhat tinctuved 
with the distance and reserve of superiority, 
yet they were blended with a suavity and be- 
nignity that compensates for any imposed re- 
Hraiut. A knowledge of mest of the Euro- 
Pean languages she could hardly fail to ac- 
quire. She was a great proficient in music, 
and composed many pleasing pieces. She was 
also extremely skilful in the embroidery of 
flowers, It was in her Majesty’s private and 
domestic character, as we have already stated, 
that she was most admired. As a wife anda 
mother, she was a pattern ard ornament to 
her sex. Her Majesty performed all the ten. 
der and materval offices of nurse to ber Royal 
offspring, an example which, although but too 
seldom followed, reflected the highest honour 
upon her exalted station. She behaved from 
the first with a gentleness and conciliation 
which formed the basis of that conjugal fe- 
licity which subsisted between her and the 
King for so many years. With the exception 
of the calamity that has befallen ber Royal 
Consort, and latterly some unhappy events in 
her own family, perhaps no Queen has had 
fewer sources of uneasiness.—and what every 
honest man would wish to sce his daughter 


become in the relations of domestic life, every 
uuprejudiced man might bebold in the cha- 
racter of her tate Majesty. Durivg the long 
period in which her Majesty may be seid to 
have presided over the English Court, it was 
remarkable for the steady countenance wni- 
formly extended to virtue, aud as usiformly 
withdrawn from its opposite. Hving married 
at an early period of life, it required a more 
than ordinary effort of intellect to resist the 
false glare of a court and all its fasciuations, 
When her Majesty was united to ourrevered 
Sovereign, there was hardly a Court in Earope 
that was not marked by its ticentionsness. 
The vices of the Freuch Court notoriously led 
to the Revolution, which deluged that fine 
country with blood ; aud it is equally trae, 
that the same cause occasioned in a great mea- 
sure, the horrors with which Spain and Naples 
were subsequently visited. During that time 
England presented from the throne the exam- 
ple of those virtues that form the great and 
binding tinks of the social chain ; and to it we 
may in part ascribe our happiness in having 
withstood the storm which visited the rest of 
Europe with ali the horrors of invasion or 
anarchy. This example was the more salu- 
tary, as every thing in our situation tended to 
anexcessive dissoluteness of manners. Our 
sudden and rapid prosperity was calculated 
to produce the gieatest moral relaxation : and 
it is undeniable, that the influence of the 
domestic life led by their Majesties, powers 
fully contributed to check the torrent of cor- 
ruption which, from a vast accumulation of 
wealth, threatened tu overflow the face of the 
country. In public her Majesty never toler 
ated any person in her presence, however 
high their rank, who had been guilty of any 
gross breach of those laws which refinement 
bas introduced among men for the preserva- 
tion of society; of which the folowing anec- 
dote is a striking instance: — The Countess 
of C——, a woman of high birth, ancient 
family, aud great connections, applied to 2 


lady who was much about ber Majesty’s per- 


son, to beg her interference with the Queen, 
that her sister, who had committad a fave pas, 
and was divorced, might be allowed to go to 
the drawing room, she having been married to 
the man against whom her former husband had 
obtained damages. This was a very delicate 
task, and required great address, even to bring 
the subject before her ino my shape. The lady, 
however, succeeded so far as to prefer the re- 
quest. Her Majesty for that time turned the 
conversation, aud it there ended; but ou the 


repeated solicitations of the Countess, this lady, 


who was high jv her Majesty’s favour, agaia 
ventured to urge it; aod vu receiving ne 
reply, demanded of the Queen what it was 
her gracious pleasure she should say to the 
Countess, “ Tell her,” said the Queen, with 
indignation, * you tad not the impudence io 
ask 

In private life, her Majesty has ever been 
noted for her strict attendance on divine wor- 
ship ; and, unless prevented by illuess, the far 
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mily regularly attended service in the royal 
private chapel at Windsor, or in the private 
apartments at the palace. Piety and devotion 
have waited on her steps, and heightened the 
pleasures of her conjugal and maternal en- 
dearments. 

She was popular when Lord Bute’s adminis- 
tration had rendered the King very much the 
reverse. She gave beautiful children to the 
country She interested the people of En- 
gland as a fruitful mother; and was consi- 
dered with general regard as a domestic 
woman: so much so that Colonel Barre, then 
a violent opposition speaker, delivered a very 
splendid eulogium on her “ mild, tender, and 
unassuming virtues.” 

Her Majesty continued to enjoy uninter- 
rupted felicity with her royal hu‘band until 
the year 1788, when the King first betrayed 
symptoms of insanity. She then watched over 
him with increasing tenderness, In appoint- 
ing a Regency, the Ministry proposed restric- 
tions on the Regent, which raised a strong 
spirit of opposition. At this critical and de- 
licate juncture, her Majesty’s affections were 
divided between her cunsort and her son, and, 
we believe, on this occasion alone, did she de- 
part from her determination to keep aloof 
from volitics—The part which she took, how- 
ever, was equally honourable to her as a 
sovereign and a wife. In the former capacity 
she adhered to the constitution; in the lat- 
ter, she asserted the rights of her husband, 
when disease had incapacitated him from de- 
fending himself. With the exception of this 
aberration, we do not know of any intermix- 
ture op her part with the politics of the day. 
Even Junius, who attacked the court with so 
much rancour, and who was not likely to 
have spared any branch of the Royal Family, 
is wholly silent as to her Majesty, except 
where he severely rebukes the late Duke of 
Grafton, the Prime Minister at that time, for 
having led his mistress through the os 
House, in the presence of the Queen. This 
rebuke is an additional proof of the high sense 
which that popular writer entertained of the 
purity of her Majesty’s character, and of 
the decorum which ought to have been ob- 
served in her presence. 

The King recovered from his illness in three 
months ; and the country, from one end to 
the other, gave the greatest demonstrations 
of Joy: lovely, and attachment, to his person 
an ily. On this occasion, the Queen ob- 
served, that “A sovereign’s greatest glory 
consisted of his people’s affections.” 

It has been said that her Majesty was ra- 
ther of a penurious, if not of an avaricious 
disposition. It is very true that her Majesty 
has not been found among the lists of those 
ostentatious charities which frequently appear 
before the public ; but we understand that she 
was by no means deficient in those feelings of 
commiscration for the sufferings of her fellow 
creatures, which is so bright an ornament to 
our nature. To herpecuniary affairs she was 
certainly very attentive, and it is nota little 
creditable to her that she was scrupulously 
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attentive to the payment of her own trades- 
men. There is every reason to believe, that 
her Majesty was at all times disposed to assist 
distress, and to patronize talent. One of the 
first acts of her Majesty’s benevolence was 
the forming of an establishment for the daugh. 
ters of decayed gentlemen, or orphans. A 
house and grounds were purchased in Bed- 
fordshire, and a lady of high attainments 
placed therein, at a salary of £500. to instruct 
the pupils in embroidery, &c. They were 
taken in at 15 years of age. The produce of 
their labour was converted into ornaments for 
window-curtains, chairs, sofas, and bed-furni- 
ture, for Windsor Park, and the Palace in St. 
James’s Park. 

In the neighbourhood of Windsor she per. 
formed many acts of chatity ; and established 
a school for the children of poor parents, 
who were educated and clothed at her ex- 
pence, and supplied with situations after 
they had gone through their course. On the 
recovery of his Majesty from his first illness, 
too, she founded avother school on the same 
principle as the former. On that occasion 
her Royal Highness the Princess Sophia pre- 
sented each of the children with a medal, 
containing on one side an inscription of gra- 
titude to the Almighty for the restoration of 
the King; and on the other, ‘“‘ When we 
forget him, may God forget us.” 

It is an undoubted fact too, that her Ma- 
jesty distributed large sums of money in the 
exercise of private charity: but her charity 
was really private, not ostentatiously per. 
formed, that the world might applaud the 
giver. It was an express injunction, which 
accompanied every act of benevolence on her 
part, that it should be kept secret. 

To each nurse of her children she gave a 
pension of 2001. a-year ; as well as to several 
of their sons. Among the many instances of 
her charity, we may select the following. Her 
Majesty took charge of, and educated the 
orphan child of an officer who died in the 
West Indies ; the child was brought to Eng- 
land by the serjeant of the regimert ; the 
Queen’s notice was attracted by an advertise- 
ment in the public papers from the serjeant, 
Her rig not only educated this child, but 
caused him to be amply provided for. It is 
a fact, equally known, that the Queen took 
under her protection the widow of an officer 
killed at Bunkcr’s-bill, and educated the son. 
These two facts are mentioned, not as solitary 
instances of her Majesty’s humane, charitable, 
and bonourabie feelings and disposition, but 
to shew the nature of the application of the 
money supposed to have been 
in her ion. Many a retired and soli- 
tary sufferer has been cheered by her royal 
beneficence, without knowing the hand from 
which the succour proceeded. 

In addition to the numerous charities to 
which her late Majesty subscribed, none was 
more conspicuous (though not generally know») 
than the Iuvstitution formed at Bailbrook 
Lodge, contiguous to Bath. The Queen was 
the immediate patroness of this establishment, 
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and not only contributed very largely towards 
its support, but displayed great anxiety con- 
cerning its future welfare. The Justitution at 
Bailbreok House is formed after the German 
Chapitres and other Protestant establishments 
ou the Continent. It offers a desirable resi- 
dence to ladies of respectable character, whose 
birth places them in the rank of genilewomen : 
and the plan is so arranged as to suit the circum- 
stances of those whose income is very mode- 
rate: at the same time it offers accommodation 
to others, who, by residing in the establishment, 
contribute largely towards its support ; but this 
circumstance occasions no apparent inequality 
among the inmates, for all are, in fact, equally 
independent of pecuniary obligation, either 
to the public or to each other. The society 
live together as one family; but none are ad- 
mitted who are averse to a retired life, or who 
are unwilling to lend their aid in promoting 
works of charity and beuevolence. It is prin- 
cipally intended for the reception of the widows 
and daughters of clergymen, and of officers in 
the army and navy. It is entirely under the 
auspices of ladies of the bighest rank, and a 
fund of several thousands has been already se- 
cured, and placed out at interest. Her Majesty 
wheu last at Bath, paid great attention to the 
above institution, minutely inspected every part 
of Bailbrook-house, and expressed regret that 
there were not more establishments formed of 
the same kind in England. 


PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


April 17.—Mr. C. W. Wynn suggested 
that the Copyright bill should be sent to a 
Committee above stairs, in order that the 
Petitions upon it might be examined, and 
a Report thereupon given to the House. 

Mr. Plunkett observed, that the subject 
was one of considerable importance, and 
was entitled to serious attention. ‘Till the 
year 1802 Ireland had been unaffected by 
the laws of Queen Anne on the subject of 
Copyright, and books originally printed in 
England might be repriuted in Ireland ; 
and America had been supplied from Ive- 
land with most of the productions of Eng- 
lish Literature. The Act of Queen Aune, 
relative to Copyright, had been subse- 
quently extended to Ireland, and by way 
of compensation, an arrangement had been 
made, by which two public Bodies in Ire- 
land were entitled to the same privileges 
with the English Universities. To deprive 
the Public Bodies in Ireland of the benefit 
of that arrangement, would be an act of 
positive injustice, as a much more valuable 
privilege had been conceded in consequence 
of it, 

Mr. Wynn observed, that the blanks in 
the bill might be filled up by the recom- 
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one half of the books to which they were 
entitled by the Copyright Act was useless 
to the Learned Bodies. None would be so 
much benefited by the repeal of the clause 
alluded to as the natives of a country who 
had contributed so much as Ireland to ad- 
vance the interests of Literature. 

Mr. Peel, Lord Palmerston, and Lord 
Castlereagh, wished the second reading of 
the Bill to be postponed till after the Report 
of the Select Committee. 

Sir J. Newport stated, that, previously to 
the Act of Union, it was no piracy to re- 
print in Ireland books that had been ori- 
ginally printed ia England, any more than 
it would be in an English bookseller to re- 
print in England, works that had been 
originally printed in France. 

Sir W. Scott thought there was not much 
difference in the two modes of proceeding. 
The only objection to the appointment of 
a Committee was, lest it should occupy too 
much time, which, however, he hoped, 
would not be the case. 

Mr. J. H. Smyth said, that the clause pro- 
posed to be inserted againsi the copies due 
to public bodies, was only a repetition of 
one that had been inserted three years ago 
in a similar bill, and had then been ‘ne- 
gatived. He thought the second reading 
of the Bill should be postponed till after 
the Report of the Committee. 

Sir E. Brydges could not consent to the 
appoiotment of a Committee, till the re- 
gular course had been pursued. He was 
determined to take the sense of the House 
upon a great question, which was not un- 
derstood, and which was of much import- 
ance, 

Sir S. Romilly saw no objection to the 
regular course of proceeding. The Order 
of the Day was for the second reading of 
the Bull, which certainly contained nothing 
mischievous to the public. He approved 
of the principle of the Bull, as a book could 
not at preseut be published without a se- 
rious 1ax being incurred. The second 
reading of the Judenmity Bill bad passed 
without'a debate, which took or upon 
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the question of the Speaker's leaving the 
Chair. 

Mr. J. P. Grant expressed himself an- 
friendly to the Bill. 


The Bill was then read a second time, 
and referred to a Coramittee of the whole 
House on Monday se’nnight. 

Mr. Wynn gave notice, that on Monday 
he should move that the Petitions on the 
subject of the Bill should be referred to a 
Select Committee. 

A farthér Report from the Committee 
on the Message relative to the Royal mar- 


mendation of the Committee. At present 
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in order to record his dissent on the Jour- 
nals, moved that it should be taken into 
consideration this day six mouths. The 
motio”. was negatived, and the Report was 
agreed to. 

Lord Gower then intimated, that the 
first feeling of the Duchess of Cumberland, 
on learuing the decision of the House, was 
an impression of gratitude, but accompanied 
with a delicacy in accepting any thing that 
might have a teudeucy to produce a sepa- 
rate feeling between her Roval Highness 
and his Royal Highness the Duke of Cum- 
berland. But, perceiving that it was the 
anxious wish of his Royal Highness that 
she should be provided for, she made a 
sacrifice to that feeling; and so much the 
more readily, trusting, as she did, that she 
might never be considered as a burtheu to 
that Nation by which she had been treated 
with such kindness and respect. 

Lord Castlereagh confirmed the preced- 
ing statement. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

April 20. —The Earl of Lauderdale drew 
the attention of the House to the currency 
of the country, and to the proposed mea- 
sure for continuing the restriction on cash 
payments by the Bank of England. He 
took a very extensive view of the commer- 
cial principles that exercise an influence 
on the circulating medium of a country, 
and denied that loans by foreign powers 
could operate to interrupt the Bank in re- 
suming cash payments, if the Directors and 
the Goverument were sincere in their 
wishes. He concluded with moving for a 
Committee to inquire into the metallic and 
‘paper currency of the United Kingdom, and 
into the propriety of the resumption of cash 
= by the Bank of England. 

he Earl of Liverpool concurred in most 
of the principles laid down by the preced- 
ing speaker, but contended that existing 
circumstances rendered it expedient to con- 
tinue the Bank Restriction Act for some 
time longer. He also defended the mea- 
sure in contemplation with regard to coun- 
try banks. 

The motion, after being supported by 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, and opposed 
by Lords Harrowby and Sidmouth, was 
negatived without a division. 

In the Commons, the same day, the 
House having gone into a Committee of 
Ways and Means, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer enumerated the Supplies voted, 
under various heads, for the service of the 
year, amounting to 21,612,086/. then 
stated the different items of the Ways and 
Means which bad already been under the 


consideration of the House, making a total 
of about 7,271,448. He calculated on no 
surplus on the Consolidated Fund, although 
he felt assured that there would be a sur- 
plus; yet he reserved that for payment of 
arrears that might arise in the course of 
the year. Next year he hoped to be able 
to give them a more satisfactory account of 
the produce of the Consolidated Fund, aud 
of the arrangement respecting it. The 
sum then provided, as he had stated, com- 
pared with the total supplies, left the sum 
of 14,000,000/. to be still provided, It was, 
however, in fact, but 15,000,000/. some 
odds; for 600,000/. would be reduced of 
this sum from circumstances of an extra- 
ordinary nature to which he should after- 
wards refer. He then detailed the plan of 
creating a 34 per cent. stock and funding 
27,000,000/. of Exchequer Bills, nearly in 
the terms of the papers sent to the Stock 
Exchange. He mentioned, as a subsequeut 
advantage of the plan, that it would faci- 
litate the reduction of the 4 and 5 per cents. 
which might be accomplished next session. 
He proposed to charge the interest, and 
the making good any deficiency, upon the 
Sinking Fund according to the plan of 1818. 
He then called the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the improvement in the differeut 
branches of the revenue. The favourable 
rise in the amount of excise duties had 
led him to estimate them at the sum of 
3,500,000/. aud the total excess of produce, 
as compared with the year 1815, was 
515,000/. or more than 10 per cent. on any 
former returns, In the last quarter, as 
compared with the corresponding quarter 
of the former year, there was an improve- 
ment of 121,000/, in the excise war duties. 
By a fair examination, it would appear that 
there was a proportionate increase in the 
customs, the last quarter exhibiting an ex- 
cess, notwithstanding the anticipation of 
between 500,000/. and 6@0,000/, sugar du- 
ties, which were paid in during the pre- 
ceding quarter. Upon all these different 
views, be conceived that he was justified 
in calculating upon a surplus in the Con- 
solidated Fund. He had, however for the 
present, abstained from any charges upon 
it, in the hope that the scheme on finance, 
which he had now submitted, would meet 
with the approbation of the House, aud 
afford satisfaction tothe country He con- 
cluded by moving his first resolution with 
respect to a new subscription to a 33 per 
cent. fund. 

Mr. Brougham said the plan now sub- 
mitted was only intended to conceal the 
real state of the country ; which was, that 
in the third or fourth year of a peace we 
were compelled to borrow to a large amount, 
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and encroach still farther upon the Sinking 
Fund. He really deemed it wise and pru- 
dent in such circumstances to abstain from 
any expression of triumph at the flourish- 
ing state of the national finances. He then 
objected to the continuance of the lotiery 
as a source of supply. 

Mr. Greafell said, in giving 43 per cent. 
for 3,000,000/. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had taade an extravagant bargain 
for the public. 

Mr. Maberly maintained a contrary opi- 
nion. 

Mr. F. Lewis said we were borrowing 
at an interest of 4/. 10s. to pay off a debt 
of $/. 10s. 

After some farther conversation, the dif- 
ferent resolutions were put and agreed to. 

The Parish Vestry Bill went through a 
Committee, in which a clause proposed by 
Mr. Aiderman Wood, preventiug the Bill 
from extending to London, was agreed to. 

Biile for a provision of 6000/. to the 
Princess of Hesse Homberg, and of the 
same sum to the Duchess of Cumberland, 
if they survive their husbands, were read 
the first time. 

April 21.— Mr. Shaw, of Dublin, ad- 
dressed the House on the propriety of re- 
pealing the Irish window tax. It had been 
imposed as a war tax only; and surely 
whew England had been relieved from war 
taxes to the amount of 17,000,000/. lreland 
was entitled to exemption from a burden of 
about 300,000/. He concluded with mov- 
ing, “ That a Select Committee be ap. 
pointed to bring in a Bill for the repeal of 
the 36th of the King, so far as it concerned 
pon es on windows and hearths in Ire- 

and.” 

Mr. Vansittart said, the tax in question 
had been continued after the peace of 
Amiens without any imputation of a breach 
of faith on the part of Government. But 
if it had been a war tax, it was now pledged 
to the public creditor; and the fact was, 
that the taxes of Ircland were not now 
equal to the ‘interest of the Cousolidated 
Fund. Ireland had brought to this country 

no addition of revenue, but a large addi- 
tion to the national debt. There were 
2,000,000/. of a deficiency at the consolida- 
tion of the two Treasuries. He was aware, 
however, that the assessed taxes had pressed 
heavily on Ireland, and especially the win- 
dow tax. He had, therefore. proposed a 
scale of reduction, taking off 25 per cent. 
ou the total produce, and applying it to 
the relief of those classes by whom its se- 
verity was most felt. He was happy to say 
that the trade and prosperity of Ireland 
were rapidly reviving. 

Mr. Plunkett centended that the tax 


ought to have ceased at the peace of 
Amiens; and it not having been then re- 
pealed, was uo reason why it shouJd not 
now. 

The motion for going into a Committee 
was supported by Sir J. Newport, Mr. 
Grattan, Mr. Calcraft, and others: aud op- 
posed by Mr. Peel. On a division, it was 
negatived, by67to5l. 

Sir J. Mackintosh addressed the House 
at considerable length on the subject of the 
forgeries on the Bank of England. It ap- 
peared from the returns on the table, that 
for seven years previous to the suspension 
of cash payments, the Bank had not iusti- 
tuted a single prosecution for forging their 
notes, and that for the seven years subse- 
quent to that event they had instituted no 
less than 222 prosecutions. In the 14 years 
previous to the suspension, there had been 
only four prosecutions, and in the 14 years 
afterwards no less than 469, and in the 21 
years previous to the suspension, ovly six 
prosecutions; while in the 21 years after 
it they had increased to the enormous sum 
of 850. The proportion was therefore 6 
to 850; and he would ask if the history of 
the criminal law of this country, or indeed 
of any other, afforded a parallel instance 
of such a sudden and permanent augmen- 
tation? What cause could be assigned for 
this singular and melancholy change? 
what but the enormous and constant in- 
crease of the circulation of Bank of Eng- 
land notes, more especially of small notes, 
which at first had only been dispersed to 
the exteutof one million aud a half, and 
now had asceuded to the amount of seven 
or eight millions. Upon this statement he 
would make only one single reflection to 
the admirers of capital punishments, which 
could not be too often repeated, viz. that 
while the crime was ever visited with the 
ulmost severity, it had not been able to re- 
press it; but, on the contrary, the more the 
promoters of capital punishments cried, 
hang! hang! hang! the more the offence 
was committed, and the more numerous 
were the offenders executed. The subject 
now before the House was intimately con- 
nected with the measure introduced, not 
long since by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to its notice, for diminishing the cir- 
culation of country bank notes. Whatever 
were the other merits of that Bill, the pro- 
per title to it ought to be “ A Bill for the 
better promotiou of forgery ;” for it was 
intended to Jessen the issue of those notes 
seldom or ever forged, and to ijucrease the 
issue of those, for forging which so many 
hundreds had within a few years lost their 
lives. Tt was a Bill for the eréction and 
furnishing of gibbets, ‘The machinery of 
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the Bank was most perfect for the protec- 
tion of its own interests; but while it had 
Tefused payment of 100,000 forged notes 
for its own benefit, nothing had been done 
to guard the public against impositions. In 
fact, vothing could be more true than a 
direct tax of 25,0007. a yea’ was laid by the 
Bank upon the lower order of society, least 
capable of detecting the fraud, and of sus- 
taining the Joss, atax to be so raised 
were to be proposed in Parliament, there 
was hot a man in the House who would 
not start from it with disgust and horror; 
yet the effect upou the poor was the same, 
and the Company of the Bank were the 
gainers. The crime of forgery was often 
attended with peculiar aggravatious: it had 
not unfrequently been made the means of 
seducing the unwary into guilt and its con- 
sequences ; and women (from their nature 
weak and dependent, and incapable of the 
more arduous duties of life) were compe- 
tent to the commission of this offence, as 
far at least as the uttering of forged notes 
constitated a part of it. What made it 
particularly odious was, that whole fa- 
milies were sometimes involved in the same 
crime; and instances were not unknown, 
where a father, his wife, and children, en 
masse, stood at the bar of a court of 
Justice to receive sentence of its com- 
mission. It was incumbent on the Bank 
to have sought some plan for diminish- 
ing the calamites consequent on a paper 
circulation, or they must sink under the 
general indignation of the country. Most 
of the ingenious people whose projects he 
had perused did not indeed seem to be 
aware to what perfection the Bank had 
brought their machinery to protect their 
Own interest. The great difficulty to be 
contemplated in such plans was the one of 
making such marks as would be understood 
by the most ignorant persons, at the same 
time that they were incapable of being co- 
pied by the numerous body of people who 
might unfortunately attempt to imitate 
them. The thing would be very difficult 
to accomplish, but they were boutd to en- 
deavour to complete it. He concluded with 
moving, “ that there be laid before the 
‘House an account of the total amount of 
the nominal value of forged Bank notes 
presented at the Bauk of England from the 
Ist January, 1812, to the 10th of April, 
1818, specifying each year, with the num- 
ber of public prosecutions with reference 
to forged notes, together with the expences 
of prosecution for the same period.” 


Mr. Manning opposed the motion, on the 


ground that any other part of the expendi- 
ture of the Bank might be moved for as 


well as that for prosecutions. 
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Sir C. Mordsuut thought that forgeries 
might be considerably diminished. 

Mr. Alderman Wood alluded to the case 
of the unfortunate woman onder sentence 
of execution, who had been incited fo the 
crime she had committed, and her brother, 
who appeared much more guilty than her- 
self, had been suffered to escape by the 
police officers. 

Mr. Grenfell spoke in terms of commen- 
dation of Mr. Tilloch’s plan of making 
notes. 

Mr. Vansittart thonght it would fully 
answer the Hon. and Learned Gentleman's 
object to have the number of prosecutions 
returned, without the expense. I[t could 
not be supposed for a moment that the Di- 
rectors had reconrse to the abominable 
practice of employing spies and informers, 
or that they paid sums of money for the 
treacherous practice of inveigling indivi- 
duals. 

Mr. Bennett said the Bank paid rewards 
to police officers as well as others, One 
man (we believe of the name of Black) re- 
ceived 301. for the conviction of two lads. 
The Bank, he understood, paid at the rate 
of a man. 

Mr. Thompson remarked on the bung- 
ling mode in which the Bank ef England 
notes were executed, whilst several country 
bankers had adopted improvements which 
rendered the forgery of their notes ex- 
tremely difticult. 

Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Babington, and Mr. 
B. Shaw, supported the motion. 

Mr. Hart Davissaid, the best artists had 
been employed by the Bank to contrive a 
preventive of forgery, in vain. 

Mr. Samuel Thornton contended that 
Bank prosecutions had been conducted 
with the utmost possible moderation. No 
expences had been incurred for the purpose 
of entrapping persons. To prove these as- 
sertions, the accounts of the Bank would 
be presented without any objection, 

After a reply from Sir J. Mackintosh, 
the several motious were carried without 
a division. 

April 22.—Sir S. Romilly addressed the 
House on the conduct of the Grand Jury 
in Dominica, who had thrown out indict- 
ments against several planters for inflict- 
ing cruel aud wanton punishments on their 
slaves, and who had gone so far as to pre- 
sent such indictments as nuisances. NO 

beneficial change could be expected in 
Dominica, and some other islands, but by 
following Mr. Banke’s advice to Mr. Dun- 
das, which was to constitute the Attorney- 
generals guardians of the slaves, to make 
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it an essential part of their duty to inter 
between the master and the slave 

when there should be a necessity. He then 
noticed the oppressive Acts passed in Do- 
minica respecting manumission. No man 
of colour on the island was at liberty with- 
out paying a tax of 16/. 10s.; others, not 
boru on the island, were not at liberty 
without paying a sum of 35/. There was 
another law, by which all men of colour 
found on the island were liable to be taken 
up as runaways, and then, if they were 
not claimed by their masters, which could 
not be if they had no masters, they were 
sold for the benefit of the public. Ifa 
man was not claimed, it was nevertheless 
taken for granted he was a slave, and he 
was sold. Sir Samuel then alluded to cer- 
tain transactions in another island—that of 
a Mr. Huggins, iv the island of Nevis, who 
was tried for cruelty to slaves belonging to 
another proprietor; he ordered that two 
young men, charged with stealing or re- 
ceiving a pair of stockings, should receive 
each 100 lashes, which were inflicted. Two 
females slaves were present at the punish 
ment, one being a sister, and the other a re- 
lative, who, seeing the sufferings of their 
relation, shed tears, and for this exhibition 
of feeling they were ordered to receive each 
80 lashes with a cart whip, which brutal 
punishment was actually inflicted. For 
this inhuman conduct Huggins was tried 
and acquitted! the interference being con- 
sidered improper. He read the opinion of 
the Attorney-general on this point. The 
Hon. Gentleman concluded with moving an 
Address for copies or dispatches respecting 
prosecutions against certain individuals in 
the island of Dominica, &c. &c.; the pre- 
sentments of the Grand Juries, &c. &e. 

After some observations from Mr. Goul- 
burn, Mr. Smyth, Mr. A. Grant, Mr. A. 
Browne, Sir J. Mackintosh, and several 
others, the motion was agreed to. 


April 27.—Mr. Bennet presented a Pe- 
tition from Count Ladanne, which he said 
complained of the conduct of General 
Campbell when commanding in the Ionian 
islands, The Count had been an ineffectual 
suitor for relief in this country for three 
years. He had been referred to the courts 
of the country whence he came; but to 
these courts his Majesty's officers were not 
amenable. The petitioner's complaints 
against them could only be heard and 
judged of here. He should just allude to 
some of the charges. Petitioner said he 
could prove some of them by 120 wit- 
nesses, and by persons of the different tri- 


-bunals in the isles, which were ten in 


number. They could show that General 


Campbell assumed a dispensing power, in- 
consistent with the general laws of the 
country; that he had assumed the power 
of executing a person who had been ab- 
solved by the Court; that he set up a mode 
of disgraceful punishment — the pillory, 
which was peculiarly offensive to the 
country; that he inflicted it on several of 
the inhabitants; that he also introduced 
the punishment of the lash, and flogged 
the inhabitants at his own pleasure, as well 
as his own soldiers. The petition was read 
by the Clerk. 

Mr. Goulburn said the petitioner went 
so far as to impute murder to General 
Campbell. That House was certainly not 
the place for inyestigating such a subject. 
General Maitland had always nesteanel his 
readiness to go into all the charges, and to 
give to the Count, in the islands, the means 
of legal redress. It was only of late that 
the Count had objected to go to Ionia on 
the business. At first, he had said, he 
would go there willingly, but that he was 
under an interdict. That, however, could 
have been removed, and he might have 
proceeded. 

Sir C. Monck said, that in the new con- 
stitution there was no remedy in the Courts 
of the Ionian islands against his Majesty's 
commissioners or officers. 

Afier some observations from Sir J. New- 

rt, Mr. Bennet, and Mr. F. Douglas, the 

etition was received, and ordered to be 
printed, 
POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 


“ Whitehall, Nov. 17. 


“This day, at one o’clock, the Queei. 
departed this life, to the inexpressible griej 
of the Royal Family, after a tedious illness 
which her Majesty bore with the mest pious 
fortitude and resignation. The many great 

nd exemplary virtues which so eminently 
distinguished her Majesty throughout he 
long life, were the object of universal esteem 

d admiration among all classes of his Ma. 
jesty’s subjeets, and render the death of thi 
Hustrious and most excellent Princess a 


unspeakable loss to the whole nation.” 


Panorama Office, Nov. 21, 1818. 


Ir was our painful duty on this day 
twelvemonths to notice with the deepest 
sorrow the decease of the Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales: the melancholy task again 
devolves on us, to pay the respect due to 
Majesty, to our late Queen Charlotte. 
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Such.is the lot of mortals! Who can fore- 
see whether another year may not ayain 
inscribeon our pages the emblem of mourn- 
ing ?—On whose accouut shall that be? 
The Highest Offices in the State are no 
security against this inevitable stroke ; nor 
would the public be surprized,—we might 
say astouished—as they were on the former 
distressing occasion. 

That event was felt by the nation, to 
be contrary to the usual course of Nature ; 
it was Hope converted into disappointment, 
equally sudden and afflictive ; the present 
has been long looked for, and the gradual 
decline of her late Majesty, with the seve- 
rity of her protracted sufferings, has con- 
tributed to elicit causes of diminished af- 
fliction in contemplating her dissolution. 
It is thus, Humanity is reconciled by inci- 
dents, to the loss of those beloved ; it is 
thus, even Affection may sometimes seem 
to act inconsistently with itself, in await- 
ing with submission, if not with desire, 
the termination of pain, and suffering. 
Life ceases to be properly described as 
living, when hope withdraws her influence, 
and additional days are additional anguish. 

What is the principle of that disposition 
of the human mind which looks beyond 
the grave, and desires a continuation of 
attention in posthumous respect ? Whence 
is that latent but active solicitude to be 
well spoken of, which bas influenced the 

reatest minds, and animated the noblest 
intellect ? It acts on all :—whether Heroes, 
or Philosophers ;—whether Statesmen, or 
Churchmen ;—and in all ranks—from the 
soldier who breathes his last on the field, 
and pants for a Victory in favour of his 
Country, to the Commander who controls 
his anxiety rising to agony, with anticipa- 
tions of public applause, and the foresight 
of trophies erected to his memory. It sways 
alike the man who appropriately applies a 
power in Mechanics, and the labourer who 
reclaims from the barren common field a 
district to which hisindustry communicates 
fertility. 

It is possible, that the hand which di. 
rects the attention of the reader on this oc- 
casion, may be the subject of commemo- 
ration ‘ere another annual period expires ; 
but, the mind which guides that hand 

ould contemplate with little pleasure the 
ioe to its memory who should report 
at full length faults and imperfections ; 
but, diminish or conceal better quali 
ties. —Nor is there a single reader of the 
Panorama, who would not chuse that his 

bumous character should be drawn ra- 
ther by a friend, than an adversary ; or 
who would not freely forgive the partiality 
that should view his general deportment 
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with the most favourable eye. This is a 
dictate of Nature :—but, we must leave to 
the moralist the duty and the task of ana- 
lyzing the principle; it is one proof among 
many that something independent of the 
body, isits animating power ; that the clay 
tenement is not the man himself. The 
jewel is distinct from the casket. 

The first effect of the death of the Queen 
on the Political World, is the Commands 
of the Prince Regent for the assembling of 
the Parliament, which is’ now fixed for 
January 14, 1819. An Act passed in the 
last Parliament enacted that within the 
term of sixty days from the Royal demise, 
the Legislative Body should be assembled, 
The provision was extremely proper; as 
the question concerning the future care of 
his Majesty’s person, is of importance, 
though public opinion can be at no loss to 
fix ou the relative to whom that duty pro- 
perly devolves. 

For what reasons the meeting of Par- 
liament is so long postponed, we are not 
informed, We confess, that we considered 
ourselves as warranted to hint, in onr last, 
at an earlier day. We were mistaken. 
And yet we see no cause, either in home 
affairs, or in foreign politics, that should 
contravene our opinion. We know, in- 
deed, that the subjects to be investigated 
by the ensuing Parliament are of the most 
vital importance to the well-being of this 
people. We know, that they are difficult, 
clogged by contending interests, of great 
extent, and demanding that kind of wisdom 
in arrangement, that well consists with 
perseverance in examination; in fact, a 
wisdom, at once taught by experience, 
and fresh in point of strength for future 
exertion. 

We have no open enemies to provide 
against: but insidious hypocrites may often 
do more mischief than open enemies. Bri- 
tain, however, we doubt uot, will be just 
to itself;—and then the result is uo object 
of fear. 

Our readers will have observed, in the 
course of these papers a speculation of cer- 
tain gentlemen, assigned as the reason why 
they did not exert themselves to be re- 
turned members for the present parliament. 
That speculation is again afloat; we notice 
it, that it may not pass unheeded: but, we 
have no clue to guide our opinion truly on 
the subject. The inuendoes of certaiu 
whisperers are no authority. 

Whisper has also been forward to arrange 
certain matters of court etiquette, before 
they could be properly thought of at court: 
and whisper has found out reasons for the 
omission of the Princess of Wales’s birth- 
day from the Almanacks, this year; which 
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the Printer, perkaps, would hesitate to ac- 
knowledge. 

Abroad, we have to report the last Act 
of the now terminated Congress. We 
were correct in supposing that no public 
conclusion would be marked of any other 
political discussion than that which was 
the immediate occasiou of the Assembly. 
That others were not introduced, we du 
not say; but, some are so extremely intri- 
cate, others are so absolutely unmanage- 
able, that we doubt whether Solomon 
himself could effect any lasting benefit, be- 
tween the parties concerned ; reaowned as 
he has been for wisdom through so many 
ages, and in so many aud so various coun- 
tries. 

We pay little attention to the rumours in 
which some of the public prints indulge 
themselves; as well those of foreign coun- 
tries, as those which delight to amuse the 
British Public with some spick-and-span 
new speculation? The policy of the North 
is to be quiet at present. The gradual dif- 
fusion of instruction will prepare the dis- 
similar tribes under the Russian dominion 
for an improvement in their political situa- 
tion. The propriety of this is indisputable; 
aud the necessity for it will gradually de- 
velope itself. 

Germany is said, by those who should 
best know it, to need an improvement cor- 
respondent to the information, supposed to 
be adequately abundant amoug its popu- 
lation. We would not have the inten- 
tion spoilt by overweening self-assurance, 
nor by rapidity of execution, and ill-as- 
sorted means. Those who think the Ger- 
maus are always slow, always governed by 
maxims of deliberation, have not enjoyed 
the same extent of observation as ourselves. 

We do hope that affairs will issue well 
for Germany ; but, we see obstacles to the 
attainment of what some desire; which 
cannot easily be removed. The cause will 
advance; but, let the considerate be re- 
minded, that those who grasp at too much 
will retain nothing. There is a kind of 
extravagance 1m political speculation, in- 
dulged among writers of a certain descrip- 
tion in Germany, that augurs no good to 
the just and general cause of honour, equity, 
laudable liberty, and public prosperity. 

We congratulate the King of France on 
his accession to the compact of the allied 
Sovereigns ; but, we more cougratulate him 
and his people on the blow that Religious 
Intolerance has received by a late decision 
of his Court of Cassation, to which an ap- 
peal brought from the local tribunal of Gap, 
in behalf of a Protestant who had been 
fined siz francs, for not adorning his honse 
in honour to a Popish procession. The 
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Advocate General, on the part of the 
Crown, pleaded strongly in behalf of the 
Protestant; aud the Court decided deter- 
minately in his fayour; not without cen- 
sure on the conduct of the provincial mu- 
vicipality. Thus are the Protestants pros 
tected, on this subject: there remains a like 
service to be done to the Catholics; for 
in many places, the Priests call on their 
parishioners to quit their lawful occupa 
tious, and to be present at the frequent 
processions, &c. iu honour of such a saiuf, 
and such asaint, on working days: on those 
who do not attend, they lay a fine;—so that 
a labourer loses six or eight penny worth of 
time to avoid paying a fine of teu pence, or 
a shilling : The public loses the profit on 
his industry; while he becomes a worse 
man, and a hypocrite; for what in this 
process should make him religious? It is 
strange that the Priesthood should be so 
blind to its own interest ;—to the difference 
between willing votaries, aud assistants, 
made so by force of penalties! 

If we may judge from the disposition 
manifested in some places, by the Catholic 
priesthood, there is yet abundant room for 
their improvement. The Popish Clergy 
of the Low Countries remonstrated against 
the Toleration (including civil protection) 
granted by the King to the Protestants: 
one of the Bishops scrupled acting under 
the dominion of a Protestant king; he for- 
sook the country, and fled to Paris ; to be 
out of the way: his Chapter was directed 
to administer the usual duties without him ; 
they have recently come to a determination 
that they cannot act till he presides among 
them. The*King must be infinitely more 
good natured than any King ought to be, if 
this be not well remembered when time 
shall serve: not to hint, at what may be 
his present duty, asa Sovereign. It is con- 
jectured that the question of Toleration is 
the principal of those which prevent the 
conclusion of a Concordat between the Pope 
and the King of France: one insists on an 
Aye! the other holds back from such Auti- 
Catholic admission. 

The spirit of excessive depeudance on 
the Pope is decreasing in Germany; and 
will continue to decrease. EvenEcclesiatics 
hold it more lightly than formerly. In 
Spain it may be maintained by the terror 
of the Inquisition; but the terror of the 
Inquisition is ill-calculated to make loyal 
Subjects, or to preserve loyalty in fresh- 
ness and vigour. The fact is, that Spain 
for a while enjoyed freedom from this 
most horrible tribunal: and Spain will 
not be satisfied till that freedom returns. 
The King may rest assured, that while the 
Inquisition lasts, he may issue edict after 
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edict; he may change ministry after mi- 
nistry ;—he will never get one (free) penny 
out of his subjects’ pockets; nor will he 
obtain, or maintain, a royal place in their 
affections ; they may submit, but not from 
love. Spain has been exhausting her 
strength iv expeditions destined for South 
America: We heartily pity the Command- 
ers! What can be done with Ships that 
will not swim, and Soldiers that will not 
fight >? What can be done where this ne- 
cessary cannot be obtained, till that neces- 
sary has been cousumed in waiting for it ? 

Religion has, unawares, occupied afgreat- 
er portion of this paper than we intended. 
We shall, nevertheless, prolong the subject 
so far as to add, that we consider what may 
be denominated the Mahometan interest, as 
declining. We guess, that the insurrection 
of the Wehabees against the prophet of 
the Koran, has many adherents ; and though 
not lately favoured by success in arms, yet 
wiil leave more permanent traces of its spirit 
and principles than will be found conve- 
nient by zealous Mussulmen. Nor is that 
the only cause of decline under which this 
religion suffers. 

We wish we could say that Idolatry 
were disappearing from the face of the 
earth: —but the latest intelligence that has 
reached us from the main fortress of Ido- 
try, India, and from the Asiatic Provinces, 
does not enable us to affirm any such thing. 
The fact is painfnl; but, if it be true, we 
must sink our pain in our duty. We should 
be happy to report unequivocal success in 
a cause to which we wish well; but, our 
wishes must not be allowed to beguile our 
better knowledge. We must wait with 
patience; and, to use a Gospel phrase, 
* patience must have lier perfect work.” 

India is politically quieted: that is to 
say, the British power has prevailed over 
the Native powers who meditated its 
downfall. The consequence will be ex- 
tended dominion, and increased Military 
force, Increased Military force implies 
additional expence, and loss of lives. 

We have heard, lately, little or nothing 
from the extreme East, China &c.; and 
what has reached us from Persia we have 
already reported, 

It has not been by our advice that our 
compatriots have embarked in the hazards 
of an expedition to South America ; either 
their persons, or their property. If indeed, 
they be animated by the military maxim 
“the more danger the more glory,” they 
may enjoy whatever satisfaction that af- 
fords ; hey will encounter the greatest 
enemy in the climate; then will follow 
penury, want, and misery;—and these 
aggravated by scenes of remorseless and 
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indiscriminate cruelty, at which every Bri- 
tish heart must sink and shudder. 

If our information be true, slaughter in 
cold blood is the order on both sides in 
South America: can humanity take an 
interest in either party ? 

From North America we have little to 
report; and that little is rather Commer- 
cial than Political, so far asitis new. The 
American Ports are closed against certain 
British commodities : and we doubt much, 
whether they will be immediately opened 
by concession. It is understood, that an 
American Agent has been sometime in 
Europe, endeavouring to advance Ameri- 
can Commerce in ali parts. That he has 
found his Government staud the highest in 
estimation, nobody affirms: neither does 
any body affirm that his negotiations have 
generally succeeded. 

Commerce may be called the bond of 
Union of Mankind throughout the World; 
so large a portion of this, falls to the share 
of Britain, that it might be said, should it 
be suddenly suspended, the world at large 
would suffer. The World, then, has an 
interest in the welfare of Britain, as Bri- 
tain has an interest in the welfare of the 
World. Itis the honour of our Country 
to add to the enjoyments of other Coon- 
tries: may the time never come when the 
crime shall be justly imputed to Britain of 
encreasing their calamities, or of promot- 
ing by any means, or for any purpose, their 
animosities, their contentions, their mise- 
ries, or their sufferings, Local, National, 
Political, or Ecclesiastical ! 
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STATE OF TRADE. 
Lloyd's Coffee House, Nov. 21, 1818. 


Tne most remarkable feature of the pre- 
sent month is the existing pressure in Fi- 
nancial matters, with the preparation ne- 
cessary for meeting ‘a heavier pressure ex- 
pected. This is not confined to one Coun- 
try; but, by the operations going on in- 
volves the whole mercantile property of Eu- 
rope. Almost every State is making loans, 
or is party to loans, already made, or looks 
forward toa relief from inconveniences feit 
or feared, to a mode of meeting them, found- 
ed on its credit, and its power of borrowing. 

And from whom can a State borrow? 
Not from its Army or Navy: not from its 
Agricultural proprietors, whether noble or — 
private: but from Dealers who have made 
money their study, and who are well aware 
of the market price, at which it rates, on 
sufficient security, These dealers, are ageuts 
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for others: the money they Jend is not their 
own: they are entrusted with great sums 
for disposal, in the first instance ; or they 
sell the commodity they have received in 
exchange for their advances ; and this sale 
replaces their original funds. 

This connection, now, extends through- 
out Europe. Russia opened a loan, nominal- 
ly for her own subjects ; but, Foreigners who 

they saw prospects of advantage in 
the terms of that Joan, contributed their re- 
mittances, in confidence of securing those 
prospects. This is proof sufficient of the 
credit of Russia: but, in proportion as these 
remittances quitted other Couutries, those 
Countries became poorer; and the value of 
the circulating medium remaining in them 
became relatively higher: and especially, 
has this been true, in respect to such por- 
tion of this circulating medium as consisted 
of gold, as well in currency as in ingots, 

France was the first country to complain 
of, this; and though she had contracted to 
pay off all arrears due to the Sovereigns, on 
account of the Army of Occupation, &c., 
at stipulated periods, yet she solicited, and 
obtained an enlargement of the time; from 
nine months to twelve. A second enlarge- 
ment has been obtained to eighteen or 
twenty months, on a representation of the 
contracting Bankers, that the state of the 
Mouey Market was too precarious to ad- 
mit of the punctuality contemplated, with- 
ont putting in jeopardy the public funds of 
the various Nations of Europe. 

A part of this jeopardy was beginning 
to operate in France ; the Bank of France 
felt an unusual drain of its gold ; the held- 
ers of French fands found themselves under 
the necessity of selling ; and this necessity 


became severe, when the Bank of France 
diminished the period of its discounts from | 


90 days to 60; and again in rapid sequence 
from 60 days to 45. This uslooked-for 
stroke obliged many French Speculators to 
sell at any price, and those who could not 
sell were ruined. They could not make 
good their engagements, but at a great sa- 
crifice of property ;—#f that were sufficient 
to covertheir contingencies. The rebound 
of this has been felt on the Exchange at 
Amsterdam ; and the Stocks in that city 
have witnessed more than one day on 
which they were opened for sale, without 
any Purchasers. Now, ‘this stagnation did 
not arise, asin the days of Napoleon, from 
the dread of being thought wealthy ; from 
the apprehension of being marked out as 
an object of plinder;—it was oceasioned 
by the prudence of those who otherwise 
might have been buyers; a prudence which 
insisted on théir reserve, considering the 
part they ‘had already taken, or were pre- 


paring to take, in some or other of the Fi- 
nancial contracts in progress. 

The Stocks of our own country not long 
ago, experienced a reduction in value some- 
what similar: they went down four—five— 
six—eight, towards ten, per cent. but from 
this depression they have recovered, and 
now stand nearly at their old mark. If the 
British Stocks were the first to feel the ef- 
fects of the anticipated money contracts, 
then those effects so far as concerns them, 
are over :—if they are the last to feel them, 
then we shall have to report another de- 
scent in their value; but, probably, not 
very great, as the continual purchases of 
the Commissioners for buying the Nation- 
al Debt, absorb whatever is brought to 
market. 

But, though the Commissioners buy, the 
Merchants who have money lying by them, 
are cautious: they are by no means in 
haste to speculate in the Public funds, at 
this moment: neither are the more con- 
siderate part of them very forward to lock 
up their money in extensive speculations 
on articles of general Merchandize. They 
rather wait to see how things will go; 
and what proportion returns from abroad, 
under the present circumstances of the 
continent, will bear, to the gross amount 
due from thence. It will easily be sup- 
posed, that this will differ in regard to dif- 
ferent cities abroad, to the commodities 
they send over here, as well as to the 
amount of their dealings, and to their 
powers of payment, independent of all en- 
tanglements in Joans, &c, &c. 

Nobody can be surprized that the price 
of Bullion rises. Gold is on the advance : 
Silver is on the advance. If Gold were in 
plentifal circulation in this island, it would 
soon be conveyed to where it bears a 
tempting premium. The fact is so; and 
whatever its consequences may prove in 
the issue, we venture to predict, that it 
will continue so, for some time. 

Tn the mean while the Bank of England 
proves to be a most honourable resource to 
the mercantile world; and report is much 
mistaken if a part of the funds of the Bank 
be not assistant beyond the confines of our 
island: ‘the ‘encrease of discounts at this 
wealthy Corporution's office, is a service 
and a bevefit'to the most responsible houses, 
(and, perhaps, the wealthiest associations) 
ia Europe*. 


* Letters from Holland give the most dis- 
tressing accounts of trade, and ‘the state of 
money matters in that country. At Amster- 
dam the rate of ivterest had risen within a 
few weeks to 10 per cent., and monéy was very 
scarce at the latter rate. Four houses of 
very considerable consequence ‘had stop 
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Nor must we overlook the arrival of the 
Winter season, with the usual reluctance of 
dealers to enlarge their bills against Christ- 
mas. And further, as concerns the Home 
Trade, the recent death of Her Majesty ; 
which has been felt in some branches with 
considerable severity. 

These considerations have their effect, to 
a certain degree, on the Corron market ; 
though we do not think them fully suffi- 
cient to account for that languid state, in 
which it is ourduty toreport it. That, we 
doubt not, depends also on the proportion 
between purchases and arrivals. At Liver- 
pool, for instance, the arrivals this week, are 
about 17,600 bags: the sales abont 8,000. 
The difference must be placed to the ac- 
count of accumulation. And further, it 
must be observed, that not less than 6,000 
bags were from the East Indies ; a part of 
the world from which, a few years ago, 
Liverpool never saw av entry made in her 
custom-house books. Now, whatever be 
the qualities of these East Indian imports, 
they will certainly prove useful in some 
shape, and will equally certainly find 
buyers. 

On the whole we have to «nnounce ade. 
cline of id. to 1$d. per lb., speaking gene- 
rally ; which on the whole market is an 
important object ; small quantities of the 
finer sorts were either held back, or nearly 
supported their former estimate. We un- 
derstand, that, no small part of an intended 
sale at the India House, appointed for the 
end of the month is withdrawn ; owing, no 
doubt, to the little prospect of any spirit of 
competition, likely to be excited. Ex- 
portation continues to take off a certain 
limited quantity : but the prices at which 
the article is commissioned are very low. 

Corree experieuces, at present, a much 
better fate than Cotton. Considerable 
sales have been brought forward, especially 
considering the time of the year; never- 
theless they have gone off freely ; and the 
demand seems by no means to have be- 
come chilled. Respectable qualities have 


payment. The report respecting the fall of 
the Austrian and Prussian Stock has been 
confirmed. The former had fallen 16 
cent. the latter declined from 75 to 71. The 
reason given for the fall of the Prussian bonds 
was that large sums bad been boriowed, and 
these bonds lodged as security: the money 
was called for on account of the failures, and 
the consequences was the bonds were neces 
sarily brought into the money market, and 
sold at whatever could be obtained. The let- 
ters which are dated the 20th, conclude by 
pas = such was the gloom on the Ex- 
change, that by agreement no business was 
done that 


even realized 2. to 3s. advance ;—which 
is pot a little unusual in the month of 
November. It may, however, be remark. 
ed, in part explanation of this, that the 
stock in the Warehouses is less than it 
was, by several thousands of bags; and, 
in fact, that the importers having parted 
with as much as they thought proper, do 
vot intend to bring the remainder to mar- 
ket, speedily. The supply therefore, being 
diminished, the price rises: the holders 
have realized, Pai will realize more money. 

Sucars follow Coffee: the stock is far 
from superabundant: the deliveries from 
the warehouses are brisk ; so that, by com- 
parison, this Commodity is not likely to 
experience any diminution in its price. 
The holders are not at all anxious to press 
sales, even at an advance of 2s..or $s. the 
latter price for the strong browns. The 
Refined Market partakes in the general 
feeling; and the expectation of a free sale 
at a higher price is so prevalent, that it 
almost ensures its own fulfilment. The 
shippers coutinue to make offers for the 
spring sale; which is another powerful 
consideration. Ireland takes off some par- 
cels also; nor is the home trade without 
its influence. Ou the whole, this is a rising 
Market. 

The article Rum is improving in price ; 
the demand has directed itself principally 
on Leewards; aud in this quality the rise 
is more felt, because the article has been 
most depressed, 

Branpy is very dull: there is very little 
enquiry, and uo vivacity, in this Market. 

Rice has been very quiet for some time 
past. The India Company brought for- 
ward a small sale of 2.000 bags; but the 
prices shewed no great spirit among the 
dealers. 

Spices, in general, (except Pepper) meet 
with ready sale: Nutmegs allow a profit 
of 2d. per Ib. above the prices at the India 
House sale; and Cinnamon realizes Sd. or 
4d. per Ib. ‘ 

opacco is all but stagnant: for it is 
well known that the arrivals afford accu- 
mulations; and in proportion as this is 
evident the reluctance to buy encreases. 

The demand for Tattow has much 
slackened of late; and so has the demand 
for O11. The prices of both are lower at 
this moment.—Linseed Oil is very low.— 
Rape Oil, however, not only maintains its 
price, but improves it, as the demand ap- 
pears to be increasing with some vivacity. 

Hemp and Fvax are but little in request, 
at present: their prices are, therefore, ra- 
ther nominal than real. 

The Ports are now 
portant article Conn. 
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the Agricultural interest is intent on ob- 
taining some further alterations in the 
Corn Laws. The question is of the first 
interest; and demands the utmost care, 
united with the utmost sagacity and the 
best information. This is all the notice we 
shall at present take of this intention. We 
are no friends to frequent changes of the 
laws, if they can be avoided with honour 
and propriety. On the main question we 
give no opinion; but conclude with the 
old adage, Salus Populi suprema lex est. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN FOR 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


November, 14, 1818. 


Wheat 82s. 9d. Rye 59s. 3d. 
Barley 648. Od. Oats 45s. 11d. 
Beans 76s. 4d. Peas 72s. Sd. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Essex.—A greater breadth of Wheat 
than usual has been put into the ground 
this season, and the plants exhibit the most 
beautiful appearance imaginable. Tares 
have planted equally as well, which it is 
hoped, will give a large supply at an early 
period, as so little Straw was grown this 
year. The aftermath of Grass has been 
a great relief, particularly as the Turnips 
in many places are so backward. The 
young Clovers of late have shown them- 
selves a little more to advantage; yet, upon 
an average, are not more than half plants. 
Potatoes turn ont better than were expect- 
ed. All Fat Meat for the table continues 
high in price; and Lean Stock is weekly 
worth more money. 
Bankrupts and Certificates in the order of 

their dates, with their Attornies. 
BANKRUuPTS, Oct. 31. 


Adams J. S. Newcastle-under-Lyne, merchant. 
Sols. Hurd and Co. Temple. 

Ashford C. S. Harrow road, Paddington, iron- 
monger. Sols. James and Co, New inn. 

Bovill J.and Co Mincing lane, merchants. Sols 
Evitt and Co. Heydon sq. Minories. 

Chivers W. Commercial road, master mariner. 
Sol. Atcheson, Great Winchester street. 

Cockrem Peter, Bath, tailor. Sols. Adlington 
and Co. Bedford row. 

Drouet L. Conduit street, Middlesex, flute ma- 
nufacturer. Sol. Chippendall, Mabledon place, 
Burton crescent. ; 

Gunn J. E. Buckingham, coach maker. Sol. 
Richardson, Golden square. 

Harrison J. Aldermanbury, factor. Sol. Hub- 
bersty, Austin Friars. . 

Holtum W. Long Jane, Bermondsey, carpen- 
ter. Sol. Kempster, Kennington lane. 

Mitchell W.. P. Essex, ship builder. Sols. Knight 
and Co. Basinghal! street. 

Richards G. Sherard street, Westminster, silver- 
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Bowel J. Harp lane, dand ch. Sol, Reed, Mark 
ane 


Scholey R. Paternoster row, bookseller. Sols. 
Abbott and Co. Mark lane. ; 
Singer S High street, Kensington, haberdasher. 

Sol. Dimes, Hatton Garden. 

Whitmore W. Holland street, Blackfriars road, 
cordwainer. Sof. Parnell, Church street, Spi- 
talfields. 

Wilcox R, Strand, woollen draper. Sols. Hurd 
and Co. Temple. 

Yorke R. Fleet market, butcher. Sol. Shepherd, 
Bartlett’s buildings, Holborn. 

CERTIFICATES, Nov. 21. 

G. R. Ball, Exeter, perfumer. R. Bannister, 
Royd, Meltham, York, woollen cloth manufac- 
turer. R. Boyle, Upper Thames street, mer- 
chant. M. L. Gay, Upper Norton street, Ma- 
ry-le-bone, stone mason. E. Gilbert, Lough- 
borough, Leicestershire, timber merchant. M. 
Joseph, St. James’s street, Middlesex, wine 
merchant. H. Malins, Pall Mall, coffee house 
keeper. T. Oldham, Rupert street, Haymar- 
ket, painter and glazier. J. Rimmer, Liver- 
pool, brewer. W. Walker, Walness, Lanca- 
shire. W. Woodward, Cannon street, Lond. 
carpenter. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, Nov, 3. 


G. Germaine, Bristol, merchant 
C. Raven and Co. Norwich, wine merchants. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Arthur J. Red Lion st. Holborn, cabinet maker. 
Sol Jeyes, Charlotte stree1, Fitzroy square. 
Brayley J. W. Nottingham, lace manufacturer. 
Sols. Baxters and Co- Gray’s inn place. 

Day R. H. Tovil, Maidstone, seed crusher. Sols. 
Wiltshire and Co. Old Broad street. 

Emery T. Worcester, wine merchant. Sols. Car- 
dale and Co, Gray’s inn. 

Fawcett G. George yard, Lombard street, paper 
hanger. Sol. Hunter, Midman street, Bedford 


row. 

Hampton T. Manchester, merchant. Sol. Win- 
dle, Holborn court, Gray’s inn. 

Irwin R. New House, Stapleton, Cumberland, 
grocer. Sol. Clennell, Staples inn. 

Mills H. New Bond street, linen draper. Sol, 
Dawson, Saville place, Burlington street. 

Oakley T. P. Ealing, Middlesex, brewer, Sol. 
Vincent, Bedford street, Bedford square. 

Syder G. Homerton, Hackney. Sols. Sandys 
and Co. Crane court, Fleet street. 

Talbot W. George yard, Lombard street, mer- 
chant. Sol. Richardson, Clement's lane, Lom- 
bard street. 

Warren W. Fenchurch street, victualler. Sols. 
Aldridge and Co. Lincoln’s inn New square. 

Whitebrook W. Hungerford street, Strand, vic- 
tualler. Sol. Pasmore. Warnford court, Throg- 
morton street. 

Yates J. E. Shoreditch, glass and lead merchant. 
Sol. Cartwright, Bread street hill. 


CERTIFICATES, Wov. 24. 


W. Cooper, Bell ct. Wallbrook, paper mer- 
ehant, D. Crofts, Marchmont street, boot and 
shoe maker. J. Ford, Bidborough street, Bur- 
ton-crescent, builder. R. Ker, Kingston-upon- 
Hull, merchant R. Lee, Great Winchester 
street, merchant. I. B. Moly, Hawkchurch, 
Dorsetshire, baker. C. Norton, Birmingham, 
builder. w. Parker, High street, Whitecha- 

1, oilman. J. Ramsey, er Cadogan place, 

loane street, merchant. W. Richards, Chat- 


smith. Sols, Plummer and Co. Bedford row. 
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ham, blacksmith. J. Riches and Co. Big 
Holborn, linen drapers. T. Story, South Bly:h, 
Northumberland, ship owner. Cc Timbreil, 
Walsall, Staffordshire, dealer in iron. T. Var- 
ley, Slaithwaite. York, woollen cord manufac- 
turer. T, Walker, George street, Mary-le-bone, 
haberdasher, 


BANKRuPTS, Nov. 7. 


Bills S. Darlston, Stafford, d and ch. Sols. 
Clarke and Co. Chancery lane. 

Howes G Rochester, tavern keeper. Sols Pow- 
nall and Co, Copthall court, Throgmorton 
street. 

Lord S. Sutton, Surry, inn keeper. Sol. Adams, 
Old Jewry. 

Mills C. E. Stamford, Lincoln, cabinet maker 
Sols. Anstich and Co Temple. 

Morris W. G Stratford-upon Avon. Sols. Mey- 
rict and Co. Red Lion square. 

Newill J. and Co Jewry st. Aldgate, stationers, 
Sols. Lee and Co. Three Crown square, South- 


wark. 

Ratray J Finch lane, Cornhill, stock broker 
Sols. Pownall and Co. Copthall court, Throg- 
morton street. 

Reynolds W. Bristol, soap maker. Sols. Poole 
and Co Gray’s inn. 

Rouse W. High street, Poplar, rag merchant. 
Sols. Russen and Son, Crown ct Aldgate st. 
Sawyer R. J. and Co. Ueadenhall street, mer- 
chants. Sols. Weston and Co. Fenchurch 

street. 

Soane G. Margate, printer. Sol. Lewis, Cle- 
ment's inn. 

Sivrac C, Wilmot street, Brunswick square, mer- 
chant. Sol. Rivington, Fenchurch buildings. 

Scotford T. and Co. Blackfriars road, brewers. 
Sols. Clarke and Co. Chancery lane 

Shelly G. M. Union street, Whitechapel, hosier- 
Sol. Lang, America square 

Slater J. and Co. Yeadon, York, clothiers, Sols. 
Atkinson and Co. Leeds. 

Walter R. Croydon, Surry, trunk maker. Sod. 
Holmes, Great James st. . 
Wood J. Yew Tree, within Suddleworth, York, 
cotton spinner. Sols. Appleby and Co. Gray’s 

inn square. 
CERTIFICATES, Nov. 28. 


S. Abbott, New ct St. Swithin’s lane, mer- 
chant, W, Bath, Esher, Surry, victualler, W. 
Brown, College hill, Lond. merchant. J. Cross, 
Commercial road, tailor. J.O. Head, Liverpool, 
merchant J.Jump and Co Fore street. hat 
manufacturers. H. Leach and Co Bristol, linen 
merchants. R. Lightfoot, Carlisle, iron mer- 
chant. S. Wilkins, Bermondsey, fellmonger. 
S. Williams and Co. Lilypot lane, straw hat 
manufacturers, 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, Nov. 10. 
W. Lumley, Jermyn st- St. James’s, wine mer- 
chan’. 
E. Lane, Mountnessing, Essex, farmer. 
— Dudley, Worcestershire, hop mer- 
ant. 


BANERUPTS, 
Bishop R. Whitchurch, Hants, woollen draper. 
Sols. Bishop and Co, Tokenhouse yard. 
Bryce S. Liverpool, baker. Sols. kstock 
and Co. Temple. 
Carter J. Vauxhall, Surry. grocer. Sol. Arnott, 
xing's arms yard, Coleman street. 
Chettleburgh b. Norwich, spirit merchant. Sol. 
nee, street, 


Fowler Sculcoates, York, merchant. Sp/, 

Spence, Threadneedle street. 

Godfrey T. Salter’s hall court, Lond. merchant, 
Sol. Cocker, Cross street, Finsbury square. 
Lancaster G. Liverpool, merchant. Soils. Milne 

and Co. Temple 
Morris W. M. Brighthelmstone, Sussex, nur. 

seryman. Sols, Palmer and Co. Bedford row. 
Noble J. and Co Bath, victuallers. Sol. Han- 
nam, Piazza Chambers, Covent garden. 
Rogers B. Ashton-upon-Mersey, Chester, corn 
dealer. Sols. Milne and Co. Temple. 
Taylor J. Monk Wearmouth shore, Durham, 
brewer. Sol. Blakiston, Symond’s inn. 
Walker N. Dover, brewer. Sols. Lodington 
and Co. Secondaries office, Temple. 
Wilkinson J. and Co. Friday street, warehouse. 
men. Sol. Steel, Bucklersbury. 
CERTIFICATES, Dec }. 

C. W. Barlee, Vine Brewery, Lambeth, R. 
Bartlett, Vincent square, wheelwright. M and 
J. Clifford, merchants. J, 
Davies, Shrewsbury, flax spinner. H_ Herbert, 
and Co. Marcham, timber dealers. W. Jordan, 
Barnwood, Gloucester, corn dealer. J.W.K. 
Mackennal, Old South Sea House, merchant, 
E. Maltby, Nottingham, maltster. T. Moat, 
Cheapside, auctioneer. J. Pritchard, Battle. 
bridge, varnish manufacturer. J. Rose, St Mi- 
chael’s alley, Cornhill, provision merchant, J, 
Warburton, Timperley, Chester, distiller. J. 
and J. E. Warmington, Gracechurch street, 
drapers. G. Wood, Doncaster, bookseller, 


BANKRUPTS, JVov. 14. 


Bowman J. Crooked lane, wine merchant. Sols. 
Angel court, Throgmorton street. 

Brown H. Charles street, Westminster, carpen- 
ter, Sols. Ellis and Co. Abingdon street. 

Ehrenstrom £. Fen court, Fenchurch st.eet, 

merchant. Sols, Eicke and Co Aldermanbury. 

Fitch T..Highgate, butcher. Sols. Harvey and 

Co. Lincoln’s inn fields. 

Gibson J. and Co. Wardrobe place, Doctors’ 

Commons, dealers in lace. Sol. James, Buck- 


lersbury. 
Hall E. Holbrook, Derby, grocer. Sol. Heelis, 
Staple inn. 
Harris J. Heasler, Warwick, d and ch. Sols. 
Meyrick and Co. Red Lion square. 
Minchin T. A. and Co. bankers. Sol. Atcheson, 
Great Winchester street. 
Middlewood J. W. Whitechapel, High s'reet, 
perfumer. Sol. Argill, Whitechapel road. 
Prior G. Cirencester place, Fitzroy square, oil- 
man. Sol, Carlon, High street, Mary-le-bone, 
Sansum S. Nailsworth, Gloucester, clothier. 
Sol. Clarke, Bishopsgate street. 
Spreat J. Exeter, coal merchant, Sols. Darke 
and Co. Chancery lane. 
Thompson J. Wheathampstead, Herts, wine 
merchant. Sol. Churchill, Parliament street. 
White J. Falmouth, mercer. Sols. Readon 
and Co, Gracech urch street. 
Whitby W. and Co. Clement’s lane, Lond. 
brokers. Sols. Low and Co. Hare ct. Temple. 
Woodroffe J. Commercial road, furniture bro- 
ker. Sol, Townson, Ratcliffe highway. 
Youldon S. Brixton, Devon, merchant. Sol. 
Brooking, Dorking. 

CERTIFICATES, Dec. 5. 

J. W. Coffin, Plymouth dock, merchant. F. 
Cumbers, Boar’s head ct, Westminster, coach 
maker. E. Farr, Crawford st. Mary-le-bone, 
victualler. B. Fletcher, Deptford, linen draper. 
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W. Hopkins, Aldersgate street, cooper. W. 

Jackson and Co. Shepton Mallett, Somerset, 

grocers. C. Moreton, Croydon, stable keeper. 

C. Marsh and Co, Reading, bankers. J. Nichol- 

son and Co. Bew lane, pin manufecturers. W. 

Roach, Bristol, victualler. J. E. Thomas, Read- 

ing, grocer.  Warington, High st. South- 

wark, hop merchant. T. Watford, York street, 

Rotherhithe, victualler. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, Nov, 17. 

J. Davonport, Slough, Bucks, butcher. 

Long Wittenham, Berks, d and 
ch. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Allen S. S. Little Yarmouth, Suffolk, coal mer- 
chant. Sols Swain and Co. Frederick’s place, 
Old Jewry. 

Bagelmann J. St. Thomas’s square, Hackney, 
broker, Sols Smith and Co. Lemon street, 
Goodman’s fields. 

Brown W. East Retford, Nottingham, corn 
factor. Sols. Stocker and Co New Boswell ct. 

Glaysher J. Hammersmith, ironmonger. Sod. 
Comerford, Coptha'l ct. Throgmorton street. 

Hall J. Chatham, Kent, tailor. Sol. Nelson, 
Barnard’s ina 

Humble S Liverpool, hop factor. Sols. Kear- 
sey and Co. Bishopsgate street within. 

Langford J. Ludgate hill, chemist. Sols. Wal- 
ton and Co. Girdlers’ hall, Basinghall s' reet. 

Lengman J. Totnes, Devon, miller. So/. Elliott, 
Fenchurch street. 

Mott J. Hadleigh, Suffolk, miller. Sols. Bridges 
and Co. Red Lion square. 

Ohren M. Broad street, Ratcliffe, oilman. Sols 
Collins and Co. Spital square. 

Roberts J. W. College hill, Lond. cheese factor. 
ome Pitches and Co. Swithin’s lane, Lombard 
street. 

Tovee W. Exmouth street, Spafields, builder. 
Sol. Rose, East street, Red Lion square. 

Ward D Sutton Scotney, Southampton, inn- 
keeper. Sol. Hamilton, Berwick street, Soho. 

Williams W. Amen Corner, Lond. bookseller. 
Sols. Taylor and Co, New Basinghall street. 

Wyatt J. Hinckley, Leicester, baker. Sol. 

eckett, Noble street, Falcon square. 


CERTIFICATES, Dec. 8. 


M. Dodman, Thornham, Norfolk, shopkee 
er, W. Smith, Stone, 
Taylor, Liverpool, chemist. T, Walcot, South- 
ampton, linen draper, S. Wood, Pitchcombe, 
Gloucester, clothier. 


BANKRUPTS, /Vov. 21. 


Allard W. Birmingham, haberdasher. Sol. Car- 
ruther, Hales Owen, Salop. 

Allen J. and Co. Rotherhithe wall, Bermondsey, 
oilman. Sol. Towers, Castle street, Falcon 
square. 

Badderley J. Nottingham, grocer. Sols. Hurd 
and Co. Temple, 

Dawson J. Holbeck, Leeds, clothier. Sels Tay- 
lor and Co. Gray’s inh square. 

Deane W. Broad street, Ratcliffe, brewer. Sols. 
larke and Co, Little St, Thomas Apostle, 
ueen street. 

Denneit H. Wilson street, Cay inn lane, cow 

keeper. Sols. Chapman €o. Little St. 
homas Apostle. ‘ 

Dixey E Oxford street, optician. Sel. Abraham, 
Great Marlborough street. 

Horner H. Leeds, merchant. Sel. Luttrell, 

Temple place, Blackfriars’ road. 


[174 
Howitt J. Whitecross street, charcoal merchant. 


Sol. Rose, Easi street, Red Lion square. 
Jarvis H Tottenham court road, cabinet maker. 

Sol. Martindale, Gray’s inn square, 

Lancaster T J. Careaton street, merchant. Sols. 
Swaine and Co. Frederick’s place, Old Jewry. 

Mackay J. Warwiek street, Golden square, sad- 
dler, Sol. Dawson, Saville place, Burlington 
street. 

Pollock R. and J. Wakefield, York, wool sta- 
plers Sol. Parry, Lineoln's inn New square: 

St:ad T Blackfriars’ road, woollen draper. Sol. 
Farren, Threadneedle street. 

Watson E. Withe:n, Lincoln, corn dealer Sol. 
Rober's, Great St Helens. 

Whitford J. Black horse yard, High Holborn, 
coach smith. Sol. Abraham, Great Marlbo- 
rough street. 

Williams T. Liverpool, chinaman. Sol. Ber- 
ridge, Hatton garden. 

CERTIFICATES, Dec. 12. 

J. Bennet, Manchester, woollen cord manu. 
facturer. T. Farrar, Waterside, in Souteram 
Halifax, manufacturer, S. Lapage, London, d 
and ch. E.G. Mayne, High st. Shadwell, gro- 
cer. 8S, Simons, Hilperton, Wiltshire, hawker. 
W. Waite, Huddersfield, plumber. M. A. 
Watson, Fareham, Southampton, mercer. 


BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, WVov. 24. 
R. Rees, Chatham, dand ch. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, 


W. James, Clement’s lane, Lombard st. mer- 
chant. 
BANKRUPTS. 
Allen G. Greenwich, stationer. Sols. Lane and 

Co. Lawrence Pountney hill, Cannon street. 
Bassano J. Upper Thames street, sugar refiner. 

Sols Sherwood and Son, Canterbury square, 

Southwark. f 
Bond W. Dover, brewer. Sols. Longdill and 

Co. Temple. 

ChamberlayneW. Leicester, hosier. Sol, Beckett 

Noble street, Falcon square. . 
Favill W. Comwell, Nottingham, miller. Sols. 

Long and Co. Gray’s inn. 

Gibbs J. Buxtead, Sussex, dealer in hops. Sol. 

Lindsey, St. Thomas's street, Southwark. 
Greaves P. Macclesfield, Chester, ironmonger, 

Sols. Great James street, Bedford row. 
Marshall J. North Hall, Leeds, clothier. Sol. 

Coates, Paul street, Finsbury square. 

Pullan C. A. Leeds, merchant. Sols. Few and 
Co, Henrietta street, Covent garden. . 
Sherlock T. and Go. Liverpool, merchants. Sodg. 

Avisonand Co. Castle street, Holborn. 
Sturman W. York street, Southwark, gun ma- 

ker, Sol, Richardson, Clement's lane, Lom- 

bard street. 
Taylor T. Ringley bridge, Lancaster, butcher. 

Sols. Miine and Co. Temple. 

Tuck W Elsing, Norfolk, miller. Sol. Bar- 
bor, Fetter lane 
CERTIFICATES, Dee. 15. 

R. Blore, Craven place, Bayswater, stone ma- 
son, E. Godwin, road, 
monger. J. Lockwood, Stephen Pancras, 
chairneker. T Lowe, Codsall, Staffordshire, 
corn dealer. H. Walduck, Homer street, St, 
Mary-le bone, cheesemonger. W. Wallace, 
Workington, Cumberland, ship carpenter. T. 
O. Warwick and Co, Rotherham Yorkshire, che- 
mists. 
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PRICES CURRENT, Nov. 21, 1818. 


wa 


American pot-ash, percwt 
Ditto pearl ...... 
Barilla 
Brandy ,Cogniac,bond.gal. 
Camphire, refined....lb. 0 
Ditto unrefined--cwt. 10 1 
Cochineal, fine black, |b. 
Ditto, East India .... 
Coffee, fine bond... .cwt. 
Ditto ordinary ...... 
Cotton Wool, Surinam,|b. 
Ditto Jamaica. . 
Ditto Smyrna .. 
Ditto East-India 
Currants,Zant....cwt.. 
Elephants’ Teeth ......22 
Scrivelloes 25 
Flax, Riga..... ... ton 87 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 0 
Galls, Turkey.... cwt+- 11 15 
Geneva, Holl. bond. gal. 0 3 
Ditto, English......+-9 6 
Gum Arabic, Turkey, cwt. 9 10 
Hemp, Riga ...... ton 52 0 
Ditto Petersburgh .... 0 0 
Indigo Caraccas .. Ib. 0 10 
Ditto East India .... 0 7 
Iron Briish bars -- ton. 10 10 
DittotSwedish c.c.n.p.20 0 
Ditto Swed: 2nd sort 16 0 
Lead in pigs...... fod 0 0 
Ditto red------ ton 0 
Ditto white......ton 0 0 
Logwood-++++++++« ton 8 10 
Madder, Dutch crop, cwt. 6 0 
Mahogany..........ft. 1 
Oil, Lucca--24 gal.jar 18 0 
Ditto Florence; 4 chest 2 10 
Ditto whale-.-......-40 0 
Ditto spermaceti--ton 0 0 
Pitch, Stockholm -+ cwt. 0 11 
Raisins, bloom .... cwt. 0 0 
Rice, Carolina bond---. 2 5 
Rum, Jamaica bond gal 0 3 4 
Ditto Leeward Island.-0 3 
Saltpetre, East Iudia,cwt, 2 0 
Silk, thrown, Italian, lb. 
Silk,---raw,.. -Ditto-.. 
Tallow, Russia, white .. 
Ditto———-, yellow-- 
Tar, Stockholm... .bar. 
Tin in blocks......cwt. 
Tobacco, Maryland, Ib. 
Ditto Virginia ------ 
Wax, Guinea------cwt. 
Whale-fins (Green!) ton 110 
Wine : 
Red Port, boud pipe «- 39 
Ditto Lisbon --------+ 38 
Ditto Madeira ----.... 60 
Ditto Mountain------. 28 
Ditto Calcavella --+-+- 0 
Ditto Sherry «+++ ++butt 30 
Ditto Claret 
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Fire-Office Shares, &c, Nov. 21. 
Canals. 
Chesterfieic .... Div. 5/..... 102 — 
Coventry .... (Div. 441.) ... 1000 — 
Croydon 5 10 
Ellesmere and Chester(D.21.) 65 — 
Grand Junction ...(Div. 61.).. 230 — 
Grand Surry 52 — 
Ditto (optional) Loan Div. 51. 100 — 
Huddersfield 1210 
Kennett and Avon 23 — 
Leeds and Liverpool (Div 10/.)320 — 
Lancaster......Div.11..... 20 — 
Oxford ......Div.3ll. .... 620 — 
Peakforest 63 — 
Stratford & Avon.......... 10 — 
Thames and Medway ...... 23 — 
Docks. 
Commercial .... Div. 31. 10s. 63 — 
East India........Div.71... 190 — 
London ...... Div. 3l..... 782 — 
West India .... Div 101..... 196 — 
Insurance Companies. 
Albion...... 59sh..£50 pd. 48 — 
County 
Globe......++ Div. 61. 130 5 
Spd 
Imperial --++500 50pd. 
London Fire 
London Ship 
Royal Exchange-- Div. 10 .. 
Union Fire Life - - 1001, 20 pd. 
Water Works. 
Grand — 
London Bridge.... Div. 31. 10s. 52 10 
Manchester and Salford .......38 — 
Portsmonth and Farlington 501. 8 — 
Ditto (New) 501... Div.6--++-+-33 — 
South 
West Middlesex --100-+-++++++48 
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Bridges. 
Southwark |) — 


Ditto Old Annuities 60 all pd--35 — 
Ditto New do 40 sh. all pd. -..25 — 
Vauxhall Bonds, 97 pd....... 98 — 
i Institutions. 
London, 
Russel, 25gs. 
Mines. 
British Copper Comp. 100 sh.--— — 
Beeralstone Lead aud Silver... .19 — 
Butspill......10 
Great Hewas......15 pd......26 — 
Roads, 
Highgate Archwa: ee 4 
iseellaneous. 
Auction Mart...... 
Five per cent. City Bonds.....107 — 
Chelsea--10 sh. Div. Div. 12 --— — 
Lon. Commer. Sale Rooms 100p 34 — 
Lon. Flour Comp. 14 pd....... 1 19 
East London - 1001. 
Gas Light and Coke Company 76 — 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
58) 2 
Oct. 22 | 45 | 56 | 59 | 30,09)42 Fair 
22 | 49 | 55 | 48 | 29,9730 Fair 
23/49 50 | 49 99,29 Cloudy 
24 | 50 | 51 | 50 | 30,0328 Cloudy 
25 | 52 | 59 | 55 30530 Fair 
26 | 55 | 62] 54 | 19:36 Fair 
55 | 63|59| Fair 
28 | 55 | 63 | 55 91736 Pair 
29 | 55 | 60 | 50 925,28 Cloudy 
30 | 51 | 55 | 54 315,27 Cloudy 
31| 55 | 54] Rain 
Nov. 1 | 54 | 56 | 55 299895 Fair 
2/53 | 56 | 55 98927 Fair 
3 | 55 | 571 54 371,27 Fair 
4| 52 | 561] 55 0 Rain 
5 | 55 | 60 | 55 935.16 Fair 
6 | 55 | 58 | 55 40|17 Cloudy 
7 | 55 | 62 | 49 368/27 Fair 
8 | 45 | 55 | 45 390/25 Cloudy 
9 | 44 54] 48 995|20 Cloudy 
10 | 48} 51/50] Cloudy 
11 | 49 | 55 | 50 378, O Rain 
12 | 45 | 50 | 52 61,19 Cloudy 
13 | 50 | 57 | 55 356,26 Fair 
14| 55| 55 54] O Rain 
15 52| 55 45 | O Rain 
16 | 50| 57 | 47 | Rain 
17/45 | 52} 45 | ,88,29 Fair 
18 | 40 | 50 | 47 | 30,05,26 Fair 
19| 45/54/40 | 04/20 Cloudy 
20} 41 | 46 | 39 376,20 Fair 


London Premiums of Insurance, 


Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, &c. 12s. 6d,to 15s. 9d 
Africa, 2gs. 
Amelia Island, Ogs. to Ogs. 
American States, 5gs. 
Belfast, Cork, Dublin, 20s. to 25s. 
Brazils, 2gs. 
Hamburgh, &c. 3gs. 
Cadiz, Lisbon, Oporto, 30s. 
Canada, 
Cape of Good Hope, 2gs. to 249s. 
Contantinople, Smyrna, &c. 2gs. to 50s. 
East-India (Co. ships) 39s. 
out and home, 6gs. 
France, 2gs. 

ibraltar, 25 to 30s. 

ttenburgh, 3gs. to 4gs. 

Greenland, out and home, 
Holland 50s. 
Honduras, &c. 2gs. 
Jamaica, 35s. to 40e. 
Leeward Islands, 25s. to 30s. 
Madeira, 20s. to 30s. 
Malta, Italian States, &c. 30s. to 40s, 
Malaga, 30s. to 40s. 
Newfoundland, 
Portsmouth, Falmouth, Plymouth, 20s. 
River Plate, 2gs. 
Southern Fishery, out and home, l0gs. 
Stockbelm, Petersburgh, Riga, &c. 6s. to8gs. 
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LONDON MARKETS. 

PRICE OF BREAD. 
The Peck Loaf to weigh 17\b. 60z. ....4s. 4d 
The Half ditto ditto 8 11......2 2 
The Quar. ditto ditto 4 5 ......1 1 
The half ditto ditto 2 22 ......0 6 


POTATOES, 

Kiduey...... 8 00} Ox Nobles... 7 00 
Champions... 7 0 Apple..... -7 00 
ONIONS, per Bushel, 2s 0d to 3s 6d 
MEAT. 

Smithfield, per stone of 8b.to sink the Offal. 

Beef | mut. | veal. | pork | lam. 

1818. s. 8. d. 

Oct. 23...5 416 6/6 @/6 040 O 

30 ..5 4/6 8/7 0|7 0 

Nov. 6 ..6 21/7 617 

13 ..5 2/6 Oj 0 o 
SUGAR. 


Lumps ordinary or large 32 to 40 Ibs... 101s 
Fine or Canary, 24 to 30 Ibs. ........ 116s 
Loaves, 116s 
Powder, ordinary, 9to 102s 


COTTON TWIST. 
Nov. 19. Mule Ist quality,No. 40 3s. 2d 
No. 120 7s, 9d 
2d quality, No. 40 2s. 9d 
Discount—15 a 224 per cent. 
COALS, delivered at 13s. per chald. advance 
Sunderland. Newcastle. 


Oct. 24. .. 36s Od to 45 0 | 41s Od to 46 9 
Nov. 2... 35s 0 —0!43s 0d 459 


9. .. 358 0 — 0/558 0d 460 
16... 33839 449/338 9d 453 
LEATHER. 
Butts, 50 to 56lb. 25 | Calf Skins 30 to 


Dressing Hides .. 21 45\b. per doz. 42 
Crop hides for cut. 22 | Ditto50to70.. — 
Flat Ordinary .. 16 | Seals, Large.... 100 

Soap; yellow, 112s.; mottled 124s.; curd 128 
CANDLES; per doz. 14s. 6d. ; moulds 16s. Od. 


Course of Exchange. 


Bilboa 392 | Palermo, per oz 130d. 
Amsterdam, 27-6} Leghorn 
Dittoat sight 37-2] Genoa 47 

Rotterdam 11-8 | Venice, 25-50 
Hamb. us. 2 33-8 | Naples 432 
Altona us. 2 33-9 Lisbon 
Paris, 3d.d. 23-65 | Oporto 
Ditto, 2 us. 24-15 | Rio Janeiro 66 
Madrid 40 | Dublin 98 
Cadiz 40 Cork 

Agio Bank of Holland, 2 per cent. 


HAY and STRAW.—ar sMiTHFIELD. 


Hay. Straw. Clover. 

Oct. 23.. 8 8 O 3.9 0 910 0 
30.. 8 8 0 200 990 
Nov.6.. 8 0 0] 218 0} 800 
13.. @ 0 O} 214 9 O 
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— 
71 953/102} — 20 1-16) —— [232 | 99 | 86h | 77: 

96 1073/1052 204 —| — |—| 88| — 78 

Wi 771 — 20 1-16 —| —— | —| 89 | — 272 

at 774 9543/1072} — 201 -16 — | —— (232 89 | 854/2Ip | 77} 

771 953/1072| — 203 [282 | 89.) — | 77; 

St. Judie. 

Thi 77% 96 — —| —— 90 20p | 713 
78! 96 |108!| — 20° 3-16, 77| —~ | —| 8a | — |20p | 
4) 953}1073| — 20} —| — | —| 80 | — | 78 

‘ 

78} 953/108!) — |20 3-16 753) | — | se| — 782 

775 95 1073] — 20 1-16 | —— | — 20p | 77 

774 63| 95 |1073| — |20 —| —— — | — leop | 773 

762 9514/1073) — |20 | | | 773 

951|1073| — |20 — | —— [232 | 88 | — [0p | 27! 

777i 1072; — 20 —| —— | — [ip | 773 
77% —— | —| —— | —|—|— | 73 

77% 9521/1081) — |20 | — | 88 | — | 78 

77% $4} 953/108!) — |20 —| —— | —| 87 | 86 |20p | 732 
78° 9541083) — j20 —| —— (233 | 82 | — loop | 
774 3| — —| — | —| 96 | — | 78 
772 95 |108' | — 20! —| — | 87| — sop | 7 
774 — |20 —| — | —| 86 | — 20p | 78 
78 953|1081| — |20 1-16, —| —— | —/| 87 | — | 78 
77$ — 20 1-16 753) --— | — | 87 | 85}}20p 
— 20 —| —— | —| 87 | — | 77 | 
673 ssilios!| — 20 —| — | —| 87 | — | 772 
Prices of the 
PRIN HUNDS. FRENCH FUNDS, 
bs ¢ From Oct. 20, to 
Sa & | 181 ~ 
Oct. ——'——-— |Oct. 
23 874 |——/1072 —_ 76 5/1665 — 
262515] 883 87 |——|1073 23\75 2511657 
27 |——|1073 2675 511655 
Nov. | 73 80/1630 
pear 107 78 iNew, 
17 ——! 873 85% 107! 72 —1610 — 
= 0 21575 — 
AMERICAN FUNDS. 969 10\1560 — 
12:70 751575 — 
IN LONDON. AT NEW YORK. 1470 «51575 — 
Oct, 27 Nov. 3 17,/Sept.10 29 Oct.10,) 1 80)1570 = 
7 per Cent........+.. 17 107 107 107 
Bank Shares ........| 29 | 29 |27 10] 126 | 124 | 120 
Louisiana ...........| 97 _ 97 par | par par 
Old 6 per Cent.......)  — par | par par 
New 6 per Cent.......| 102} | 1023 | 102 | 102 | 102 | 120 
By J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 


i a a Price of STOCKS, from 21st October, to 20th November, 1818, 

| 


